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FOREWORD 


HE United States Army is conduct- 

ing educational programs in 209 
colleges and universities, and the Navy 
in 181. The curricula of the following 
units of these programs contain basic 
“English” courses in which training in 
speaking and listening are prescribed: 


1. NAVAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, V-12 PROGRAM 


Sixteen week terms, beginning July, No- 
vember, and March. Includes (a) V-1 and V-7 
students reassigned or transferred to colleges 
to complete the additional semesters permit- 
ted them; and (b) V-12 and V-5 men, either 
recently graduated from secondary schools or 
transferred from active duty, who pursue a 
required curriculum of four or more terms. 
The V-12 Curriculum I (first year) requires 
E-1 and E-2—“three discussion-writing periods 
per week for two terms”—for all but premed- 
ical students. 

“The aim of this course is to teach the 
student to say and write what he means con- 
cisely and with a purpose, and to read and 
listen with precise understanding and dis- 
crimination. . . . 

“Emphasis during the first semester will be 
on accuracy and conciseness in the handling 
of informational materials, and during the 
second semester on judgment and effective- 
ness in handling materials of considerable 
complexity and range. 

“The course will consist of problems in 
written and oral communication carried for- 
ward coordinately under the following heads: 
Writing . . . ; Speaking . . . ; English usage, 
oral and written .. . ; Reading... . 

“Speaking: clear and full recitations, short 
informal talks, giving directions, explaining 
situations and processes (especially those in- 
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volving diagrams, models, and specimens), 
taking part in group discussions, and sum- 
marizing talks and discussion as a test of 
listening [together with good oral English 
usage].” 


2. Army Arr Corps, COLLEGE TRAINING DE- 
TACHMENTS, AIRCREW ENGLISH 


Begun about March 1, 1943. Includes men 
of greatest range of educational experience. 
Terms theoretically are 12 weeks, but men 
often are transferred after three or four 
weeks. Aircrew English is required, five days 
a week. There is no uniform directive, but 
the course includes training in writing, speak- 
ing, and reading. Most preparation is to be 
done during class hours. 


3. ARMY METEOROLOGICAL TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 


Begun February 1, 1943, or later. Twelve- 
week terms. “B” Basic English, 72 hours, re- 
quires instruction in speaking, writing, read- 
ing, and listening. “C” Basic English, 192 
hours, has a similar requirement. Some time 
is allowed for preparation outside class hours. 


4. ARMY SPECIALIZED TRAINING PROGRAM 


Twelve-week terms. Begun August, 1948, or 
later. English AST-111, three terms: first term 
three hours per week; second and third terms, 
two hours per week. One hour of preparation 

class hour. 

“Objectives”: to develop an officer candi- 
date who will (1) be a clear thinker; (2) pos- 
sess the skill of orderly, concise, and appro- 
priate communication, both oral and writ- 
ten, including the ability to observe and 
report accurately; (3) possess the ability 
to listen and to read understandingly; (4) 
know the basic forms of military communica- 
tion. 

The suggested framework of instruction 
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includes: “Speaking: instruction and practice 
in oral presentation. Development of self- 
confidence and the ability to think on one’s 
feet. Development of sound habits of brevity, 
correct pronunciation, conciseness of expres- 
sion, and organization of material. Develop- 
ment of variations in emphasis. . . . Acquisi- 
tion of adequate ease and fluency to speak 
extemporaneously, reasonably free from hesi- 
tation, forcefully and pleasingly and coher- 
ently. . . . Elimination of handicaps of speech. 
. .. Presentations should be so well organized 
as to impress themselves, in outline, on the 
listeners’ memory. They should be subjected 
to frequent criticism by the hearers in terms 
of the speaker’s appearance, manner, ade- 
quacy, brevity, forcefulness, and organization 
of material. 

“Listening: development of concentration 
upon spoken remarks and the ability to un- 
derstand what is said . . . [and] to repeat in 
listener’s own words the context of speaker's 
remarks.” 


Most of the directives for these courses 
were not released until a few weeks be- 
fore instruction began; and, when re- 
leased, some directives were stated in 
broad terms that were never clearly de- 
fined, Perhaps this was because military 
authorities believed that colleges were 
better able to make specific application 
- of broad directives than was any central- 


ized military board; but, if so, this was 
not immediately made clear. 

Under these conditions, between Feb- 
ruary and July new types of speech 
courses for these military units—special- 
ized in nature and incredibly compressed 
—had to be formulated out of whole 
cloth. Yet instructors who formulated 
them were usually unable to know what 
other colleges, faced with the same prob- 
lem, were doing. The result was that, 
with several hundred institutions facing 
similar or near-similar critical conditions, 
practically all dealt with them individ- 
ually instead of collectively. 

Therefore, in order that teachers of 
speech in these military units may know 
what other institutions have done, and 
may use such information if it seems de- 
sirable for revising their curricula, the 
JourNAL presents the following sym- 
posium on the present status of speech 
training in college military units. A more 
detailed assessment of the testing of stu- 
dent needs and of teaching and clinical 
procedures of one representative institu- 
tion, prepared by Severina E. Nelson, 
University of Illinois, will appear in the 
February, 1944, issue. Ep. 


I. IN THE EASTERN AREA 


GEORGE V. BOHMAN 
Dartmouth College 


I 

Over one hundred colleges in the 
eleven states of New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia are participating 
in the instruction of tens of thousands 
of Army, Navy, and Marine trainees. To 
discover what the colleges have done to 
provide speaking and listening instruc- 
tion in accordance with the descriptions 
of the various “English” courses, a ques- 
tionnaire was sent to the Directors of 


such courses or Chairmen of Depart- 
ments of Speech or Public Speaking in 
all 33 colleges with V-12 units and about 
forty colleges with various Army pro- 
grams. Replies of varying quality were 
received from 23 Navy programs and 21 
Army programs. 

Tables I and II tabulate the data that 
can be presented in such form. Much of 
the information and personal reactions 
to the courses needs discussion. The 
longer V-12 and AST programs are still 
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TABLE 1—SPEAKING INSTRUCTION IN V-12 COLLEGES: E-7 AND 2. 


as 
Time Total Days Speech 
in Speaking nstruc- in: Projects 
h Instruction Sec- | ‘gion by Speech : 
College tion | Speech Clinic 
e Size Used peak- ts., 
d / Staffs ing etc. No. Mins. 
le 
d Bates I 14 Yes Yes 13 3° 10 3-5 
Brown I 25 No Yes 12 28 4 48 
Dartmouth 1 17 Yes Yes 2 10 2-4 
- Hobart & Wm. I 28 Yes Yes 8 5-8 3-5 
t, Smith! 
Ursinus I 34 No No ® 
Pennsylvania 25 No 16 gie 2-3 
, Penn. State 4 25 Yes Yes 10 28 3 4-5 
|. Cornell 5 Part® Yes 12 3° 4 3-4 
Tufts 4 25 Part? No 12 28 3? §-10 
Hampden-Sydney 4 19 Part? No 12 28 4 2-4 
f Virginia 4 25 No No 7 58 3-4 377 
Richmond 4 25 Part? Yes 
St. Lawrence 4 Not Yes 8 3-4° 5 3-5 
Yale" 6.3 je No Yes 6.9 o 3 2-5 
Harvard 2 27 No 6 2 3-5 
Princeton 1+ Part’ 4 ° I 
Stevens Institute 432 Part? No 6-12 
Rochester 25 No® Yes ? ° 5? 4-5 
1 Middlebury u 30 Part’ Yes 12 6 5 
Swarthmore ad No Sit. 3-5 
Colgate 6-8 26 Part Not yet 8 4-8 48 
; Union 16 
Columbia 22 Part? Not yet 16 ? 46 


1 One section by Speech Dept. 1 day/wk.; 4 sections, s instructor, no separate day each week for speaking. 
, ? Dolman: “All instructors [are] experienced teachers of both speech and pe ee 
* English and Speech instructors of peacetime courses each sections in all aspects of the course, 
* Certain speaking hours by speaking instructors. 
* Only by substituting 2 hrs./wk. in clinic during class speeches. 
* Clinician employed Sept. 15, 1943. 
™ Speech instructor arranges conferences, voice tests, correction, and guides staff in speaking assignments. 
* A. H. Monroe, Principles of Speech, Military Edition, Scott, Foresman, 1943. 
® Davis, Fassett, Green, Packard, and Shorer, Direct Communication. 
” John Dolman, Jr., Handbook of Public Speaking, Harcourt Brace, 1922. 
au ormally divided, one-third speaking, but speaking days equal only about 3 weeks. Clinical aid from School 
rama. 
Uses syllabus. 
#8 About equal division of the course between writing and speaking. 
About One-third speaking in coordinated 
*® Coordinated. No estimate of time for speaking. 
%* No formal speaking instruction. 


in their first terms. Plans for AST-111 
B and C are also noted in Table II. In 
the V-12 program, Brown, Pennsylvania, 
and Colgate indicate they will devote 
one-half of course E-2 to speaking. 
Princeton apparently will introduce in 
E-g most of the formal speaking it will 
give. Otherwise, E-2 is likely to be di- 
vided similarly to E-1, and the con- 
tinued use of Monroe, Principles of 
Speech, Military Edition, in most colleges 


indicates the probable content of the 
course. 

In addition to the required E-1 and 
E-2, V-12 colleges continue to teach 
peacetime speaking courses to classes 
largely composed of upperclass trainees. 
Harvard, Dartmouth, Tufts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Hampden-Sydney, and Stevens In- 
stitute report heavy elections. Also, at 
Dartmouth the Departments of Public 
Speaking and English jointly teach 185 
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upperclassmen a new elective course, one 
hour per week in writing and two hours 
per week in speaking, adapted to the 
Navy's needs. 

All the so-called “English” courses in- 
clude, but none prescribes, the propor- 
tionate time to be devoted to speaking 
and listening or oral communication. As 
a result, the responsibility for dividing 
and arranging the course devolved upon 
college administrations, or more specifi- 
cally upon English departments or upon 
English and Public Speaking or Speech 
departments or staffs jointly. 

It has seemed to many colleges that 
the provisions of the course outlines of 
V-12 and ASTP “English” require that 
time be allotted to speaking, reading, 
and writing projects either on separate 
days of each week or during alternate, 
proportional periods throughout each 
term of the courses. 

In peacetime, about six semester hours 
of college courses have been utilized to 
teach relatively untrained college stu- 
dents reasonable proficiency in such a 
variety of speaking-situations as those 
described in the Army and Navy out- 
lines. Listening ability has been at- 
tained in civilian speaking courses 
through considerable time spent in class 
discussion of the ideas developed in 
speeches and through student critiques. 

Training in speaking and listening has 
required time comparable to that used 
by English departments in teaching writ- 
ten composition and moderate ability to 
discriminate between, analyze, and ap- 
preciate selected examples of literature. 
Clearly, then, both the wording of the 
general aims of these “English” courses 
and the substantial list of abilities in oral 
communication to which attention shall 
be paid if the descriptions of the courses 
are to be taken conscientiously require 
that the proportion of time assigned to 
formal speaking and listening projects 
permit each student enough formal 


individual 


speaking experience with 
criticism to accomplish (1) reasonable 
orientation to speaking-situations, (2) 
ingprovement in the variety and effective- 
ness of voice and action skills, (3) mas- 
tery of elementary techniques in the 
preparation of well-organized speeches, 
and (4) reasonable proficiency in the 
preparation and presentation of exposi- 
tory and such other types of speeches as 
the course outline directs. 


II 


How well have the colleges in the East 
provided instruction in speaking? Table 
I shows variations in E-1 from one day 
per week in five V-12 colleges, or alter- 
nate weeks at Pennsylvania to only four 
days at Princeton and none at Blooms- 
burg Teachers College (Pa.) and Union 
College. Professor Burgess Johnson of 
Union wrote that the Department of 
English “agreed unanimously . . . not 
to make use of any textbook in oral 
English but to accomplish the desired 
purpose by requiring students to read 
aloud . . . their own writings and to be 
conscious at all times of the necessity of 
good diction, good address, and habits 
of speech.” It is to be hoped the students 
will be thus conscious! Harvard's un- 
usual practice of writing all themes in 
class takes eight hours that would other- 
wise be usable for speaking without di- 
minishing the reading and writing assign- 
ments. 

In the ASTP course, Table II shows 
that seven of 13 colleges allot one-third 
to one-half of the first term to speaking 
instruction; the remainder, three weeks 
or less. However, tentative plans indicate 
that most colleges will increase the pro- 
portion in the second and third terms. 

Both colleges reporting the Meteoro- 
logical Program have _ substantial 
amounts of speaking in the courses 
(Table II). Division of the Aircrew Eng- 
lish course has been fairly uniform 
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SPEAKING INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGE MILITARY UNITS: EASTERN AREA 403 
TABLE II—SPEAKING INSTRUCTION IN ARMY PROGRAMS 
| Days in: Speeches Instruc- 
College Speaking ‘Sie Lects Length Clinic 
Instruction Spkg. a 4 No. Mins. Staff Used? 
I. Army Specialized Training Program: English 111A” 
Bowdoin 1 hr./wk. ¢.20 12 ® 3-6 Yes Yes 
Maine” 1 hr./wk. 17 10 2 6 3-4 Yes Slt. 
New Hamp. 1 hr./wk. go 12 ? ? 2-5 No! No 
Delaware Coordinated 
Pennsylvania™ 6 wks. 25 12? 6? 8 3 Yes* No 
Penn. State 3 wks. 25 8 1% 2 45 Part Yes? 
Rutgers” 6 wks. 12 6 3-5 Yes No 
Cornell ¢.4 wks. 12 3 374 Part Yes?* 
Westminster™ (Pa.) 1 hr./wk. jo? 8 4? 4 3 Yes 
Princeton® 4 wks. ¢.30 12 ou 5 Part? 
Yale” ¢.3 wks. 30 8 o* 6.3+ 2-5 No Yes* 
Carnegie Tech.” ¢.2 wks. 25 4 110 I 3-4 No No 
Syracuse® ¢.2 wks. 6.5 2 1-5 Part Yes 
II. Army Air Corps: College Training Detachments: Aircrew English: 3-12 wks., maximum 60 hrs. 
Springfield ¢.2/5 6.4/5 a/wk. 3-5 Yes No 
Penn State 14 wks. go 6-16 °-4 2-4 3-4 Part Yes? 
Syracuse ¢.1/3 10+ qu 6.3 3-5 Part Yes 
Army Meteorological Programs: “B” Basic English 72 hrs., 24 wks.; “C” 192 hrs., 48 wks. 
Bowdoin 1 d/wk. 20 42 64+" 16 3-6 Yes No 
Brown “B” ¢.1/2 32 8 48 Part Yes 
Brown “C” ¢.1/3 60 6u 16 48 Part Yes 


1 Insufficient time of 


s instructor is available. 


? Dolman: “All instructors [are] experienced teachers of both speech and composition.” 


Rea 


, McMahon, & Stevens, Speech Is Easy, Mil. Ed. 
* Wichelns: “Clinician hauls ‘em out of the classroom.” 


5 J. S. Finch, An Introduction to Public Speaking, Burgess, 1942, used in second term. 


* Clinical aid from School of Drama. 


‘Replies indicate incomplete plans or slight formal speech instruction at: Boston College, Providence College, 


Manhattan College. 


* Brigance & Immel, Speech for Military Students, Crofts, 1943. 
* A. H. Monroe, Principles of Speech, Military Edition, Scott, Foresman, 1943. 


»® Davis, et al., Direct Communication. 
4 Syllabus. 


“Plans for second term: speaking, 1 hr./wk.: Maine; 6 wks.: Pennsylvania, Princeton, Rutgers; 4 wks.: 


Carnegie Tech, Syracuse; about 3 wks.: Yale. 

Plans for third term: s 
Rutgers; 4 wks.: Carnegie Tech; 2 wks.: Yale. 
within two week units, but, as Professor 
Joseph O’Brien of Penn State remarked, 
“The course is hurried; do what can be 
done; if men remain, do more.” 

Some colleges lack speech instructors 
on their faculty or their staff has been 
weakened by leaves for military or gov- 
ernmental service, One college is employ- 
ing a clinician-instructor this fall to help 
with the V-12 program. In occasional 
institutions, relations between English 
and Speech staffs, or the prestige of the 
latter, were such that Speech instructors 


king, 1 hr./wk.: Westminster; entire term: Penn State; 6 wks.: Pennsylvania, 


exerted little influence in determining 
the plans for “English” courses in the 
military programs and take little part 
in teaching the courses. In general, wher- 
ever peacetime Speech programs were 
well-developed and staffs were of good 
quality, speaking has received a fairly 
satisfactory share of the new courses in 
“English.” Elsewhere, an occasional Eng- 
lish department, though lacking a di- 
vision of Speech, has tried to formulate 
an adequate program. 

At Dartmouth, Bates, Bowdoin, Maine, 
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Rutgers, Penn State, Westminster (Pa.), 
and Springfield College, for example, the 
peacetime public speaking instructors 
largely concentrate their efforts upon the 
days or weeks of speaking instruction in 
these courses. On the other hand, at 
Cornell, Richmond, Tufts, Princeton, 
Syracuse, and Pennsylvania, peacetime 
speaking instructors actively participate 
in guiding the speaking program, but 
teach sections of the courses through 
reading, writing, and speaking. At Dart- 
mouth, the two departmental staffs 
agreed from the first that it would be 
wasteful of limited manpower in speak- 
ing not to concentrate our teaching in 
the speaking days of the course only. 
Even so, since there were g00 men to be 
taught in the July term, we were forced 
to “refresh” and borrow time from ten 
members of other departments. 

Generally, three-fourths or more of the 
total time allotted to speaking and list- 
ening has been scheduled for speaking 
and criticism of speaking. However, the 
actual speaking experience afforded in- 
dividual students is often very low. Five 
colleges in E-1 and four colleges in AST- 
-111A permit each student only one to 
three speaking or reading appearances 
with formal criticism in an entire term; 
yet in marked contrast Pennsylvania, 
Bates, and Dartmouth schedule eight and 
ten appearances per student for speaking, 
reading, and vocal drill. This large num- 
ber compares favorably with an average 
of eight to ten pieces of writing required 
of each student in E-1 in the same col- 
leges. 

One reason for the ridiculously small 
number of projects per student is that 
in E-1 only Bates, Dartmouth, and 
Hampden-Sydney and in the Army pro- 
grams only Maine and Bowdoin have 
been able to hold the section size at 20 
or lower. Second, some colleges let stu- 
dents speak a minimum of four, five, and 
six minutes each. Only Pennsylvania, 


Yale, Hampden-Sydney, and Dartmouth 
in E-1 and New Hampshire and Yale in 
the Army programs appear to make use 
of two-minute speeches even in orienta- 
tion and voice and action projects for 
beginning speakers. Third, oral criticism 
reduces the number of projects. To over- 
come this difficulty without sacrificing 
individual criticism, Penn State, Furman, 
and Dartmouth give a carbon copy of 
written criticisms to each student 
speaker. Then, the instructor discusses 
for five or ten minutes the common dif- 
ficulties in the project. By rigid time- 
keeping, no discussion between speeches, 
and pre-arranged order, speaking can 
comprise 35 to 40 minutes of each 50 
minutes class. 

In all, about two-thirds of the Eastern 
colleges have provided a fair to excellent 
opportunity for speaking with individual 
criticism and the use of a text or hand- 
book. 

Instructors are trying to increase the 
effectiveness of speaking training by vari- 
ous mimeographed textual materials, 
outlines, instruction sheets, voice record- 
ings, and conferences with the most 
needy students to supplement written or 
general oral criticisms. Detailed assign- 
ment sheets, together with written criti- 
cism blanks and rigorous self-discipline 
in adhering to a prearranged schedule 
save time for student speaking. 

Already, various Army and Navy 
guides, manuals, and special texts are 
being combed, and men in service inter- 
rogated, for usable speech subjects and a 
more realistic understanding of the needs 
of officers for speaking ability. Bowdoin’s 
course of 16 speeches includes speaking 
and reading speeches and orders of the 
day outdoors, in large and small audi- 
toriums, with and without public ad- 
dress systems. Yet A. R. Thayer writes, 
“To what extent, for instance, is the 
meteorologist going to use the ‘squawk- 
box’ in communicating with tower-men? 
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Should he be trained primarily for ad- 
dressing small or large groups? To what 
extent should the technique of panel- 
discussion be emphasized? Both from the 
standpoint of motivation and as direct 
teaching, the short period spent at Dart- 
mouth in explaining and practicing the 
use of the voice in giving commands 
(sometimes on the “Green” or in the 
“Bema”) was as successful as any project 
in the first half-term in developing the 
speaking personality of the average dull 
or ineffective man. 

All V-12 colleges that offered the serv- 
ices of a Speech Clinic have found stu- 
dents willing to do extra work, but little 
time has been available in the Army Air 


‘Corps and sometimes in other Army pro- 


grams. In meteorology, Professor Thayer 
says, “The one great need, . . . is for 
flexibility which will excuse clinical cases 
from routine meetings, thereby making 
time for individual assistance.” The Dart- 
mouth staff has refused to refer cases of 
lazy articulation, slight nasality, unvaried 
voices, and “Brooklynese” to the clini- 
cian, as it would in peacetime, and has 
limited some other cases to one or two 
appointments, so that Professor C. D. 
England may work regularly with about 
40 fairly specific and severe speech de- 
fectives thus far selected from the goo 
men in the department’s courses in the 
July term. 
Ill 

Comments upon the various courses 
are thus far largely speculative. Natu- 
rally, all instructors are keenly aware 
of the condensed and intensified schedule 
of instruction and the small amount of 
preparation-time the average student has. 
Yet, the n.jority of instructors com- 
mented favorably, hopefully, and even 
enthusiastically. By midterm, the Dart- 
mouth staff reports that a large majority 
of 700 men in E-1 have removed the 
obviously annoying factors in their 
speech and are reasonably well-adjusted 


to speaking to the class audience. Im- 
provement is distinctly noticeable in men 
who began at varied levels of ability. 
Reasonable clarity in presenting simple 
ideas orally has been achieved; dullness 
persists. R. B. Sewall, Chairman of Navy 
Basic English, Yale University, writes: 


Going well. We are handicapped by large 
sections; but even then, improvement is no- 
ticeable and the interest of the students is 
high. 


John Dolman, Jr., Chairman, Depart- 
ment of English, University of Penn- 
sylvania: 


I am gratified that both Army and Navy have 
given so much emphasis to speech training. 
I also like their emphasis on learning to 
listen—something that sorely needs emphasis 
in general education today. 


Joseph O’Brien, Chairman of Military 
Speaking Courses, Penn State College: 


The officials in charge of the organization of 
military courses have been remiss in not stip- 
ulating clearly the relative proportions of 
the time. . . . At this college, because of the 
cordial relationship maintained between the 
Departments of Speech and English Compo- 
sition, we have been able to work out a happy 
solution. I have evidence that this is not the 
casé at all institutions. 

Per hour taught, I believe that our speech 
instruction for military students is more effi- 
cient than our speech instruction for civilian 
students. There is, however, a noticeable 
dearth of instructional, as opposed to purely 
practicum, time. 


P. G. Perrin, Director of V-12, E-1-2, 
Colgate University, and one of the con- 
sultants in formulating the military 
courses: 


I am glad to see the oral and written compo- 
sition combined at the elementary level. Both 
should profit. . . . I believe that taken the 
country over more speech is being taught. 
This could be used as a basis for a genuine 
development in the upper courses after the 
war. One of the benefits in my opinion is 
bringing speech and composition teachers to- 
gether. I do not believe that at the most ele- 
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mentary level complete specialization is neces- 
sary or even desirable. If the instructors try 
to do a good job with both branches, and I 
know our staff is so trying, the work can lead 
to further work for which specialized teachers 
would be necessary. 


Karl Wallace, Director of the School 
of Public Speaking in the University of 
Virginia: 


Services should decide more precisely what 
they want in speech training, and should en- 
courage training by competent teachers. 


Loren Reid, Chairman of Military 
Speaking Courses, Syracuse University: 
Students realize the need for and importance 
of speaking, and, time limitations considered, 


make noticeable progress. By and large they 
do better than civilian students. 


II. IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


LIONEL CROCKER 
Denison University 


To secure information on the status 
of speech training in the military units 
of the Middle West, the following ques- 
tionnaire was sent to representative in- 
stitutions: 


1. What program are you in? 
2. If V-12, how is “oral English” inter- 
preted? Who teaches it? 
3. How many students does each instruc- 
tor handle a week? 
4- How many times a week do you see 
each student? 
5- How do you conduct the class hour? 
6. Nature of the materials you use? 
7. Techniques you have developed? 
8. What proportion of the student's time 
do you have? 
9. How do the students react to your pro- 
gram? 
10. What is your reaction to the program? 
11. What specific objectives have you set 
up? 
Replies were received from the institu- 
tions listed below. Others were asked to 


participate but their information did 
not arrive in time to be included. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The Department of Speech in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan is serving two mili- 
tary units, Army Pre-Meteorological and 
Navy V-12. In the former program each 
student receives one hour per week of 
instruction in speech (the other two 
hours per week in “Communications” 


being handled by the Department of 
English); in the latter, the Department 


of Speech handles both the oral and the 
written phases in sections, which it meets ' 


for three periods per week. In this pro- 
gram approximately one period per 
week is devoted to speech. Each section 
of each program contains twenty-five 
men. In the Pre-Meteorological work one 
instructor handles fourteen sections 
(fourteen class hours per week) and an- 
other handles seven sections in addition 
to civilian classes. In the V-12 program 
three sections (nine class hours plus 
papers and conferences) constitute the 
normal program for an instructor. 

The materials differ with the program. 
For the Pre-Meteorological work, one 
or more pages of mimeographed mate- 
rial, consisting of outlines and discus- 
sions of topics pertaining to delivery and 
composition are distributed each week. 


These materials comprise a brief manual 


of information for the six months’ work. 
For V-12, the text used is Brigance and 
Immel’s Speech for Military Service. 
The speaking assignments and experi- 
ences are essentially the same for the two 
programs. Each student speaks each 
week, once each three weeks for approxi- 
mately three minutes and on the other 
occasions for one minute in a “floor 
speech.” Three techniques should be 
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stressed: 1) the aforementioned plan of 
having one-third of the men in each 
section prepare and deliver three-minute 
speeches each week and of having the 
remaining men also speak, even if brief- 
ly; 2) a plan of dividing each section 
occasionally into two or three groups and 
of having the instructor and one or two 
colleagues in the Department conduct 
vigorous “work-out” programs which 
deal with the major problems of delivery 
and which are designed to cope with 
these problems as they appear; 3) a plan 
of having a member of the staff of the 
Speech Clinic available for consultation 
at the time of meeting of each section to 
assist with problems of voice and articu- 
lation. 

In an attempt to instill enthusiasm and 
to impress the men with the value of 
training in speech, the Department has 
presented’ a statement of objectives and 
values which it real as fundamental 
and practical. In addjtion, it has care- 
fully selected statements concerning the 
Army and Navy emphasis upon training 
in public speaking. A copy of this ma- 
terial, containing statements from the 
Adjutant General of the War Depart- 
ment, Colonel Wheat of the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy, Captain Johnson of the 
U. S. Naval Academy, General George 
C. Marshall, and The Officer’s Guide, has 
been given to each student; and the in- 
structors have commented upon its sig- 
nificance. 

The men appear to be well satisfied 
with the instruction, in particular with 
the individualized approach of the 
“work-out” programs. Within the limita- 
tions of time and volume of teaching per- 
sonnel, the staff is well satisfied with its 
progress—although constantly revising 
many of the details of the program. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


For upperclassmen in V-12 a course is 
offered in “Speech Training for Leader- 


ship in Military Service.” During the 
July term there were five sections of this 
course. Three members of the staff taught 
the 105 men in these sections, largely in 
addition to their regular teaching loads, 
and received supplementary salary for 
the work. The sections met three periods 
a week, and the work consisted of 
speeches, drills, criticism, and a modicum 
of textbook or research work. 

During the first term, the required 
basic “English” course for freshmen 
(E-1) consisted of reading and writing, 
but in the second semester (E-2) speech 
is being offered. 

For textbooks the advanced sections 
use Sarett and Foster, Basic Principles 
of Speech, and the freshman sections in 
E-2 use Brigance and Immel, Speech for 
Military Service. 

One useful technique is “Voice and 
Command” drill in connection with the 
voice unit. For one week the class meets 
in a large room or small auditorium 
where there is an amplifying phonograph 
with modern battle sound-effects records. 
The teacher and most of the class mem- 
bers take front-row seats near the ma- 
chine, and the drill subjects stand at the 
rear of the auditorium shouting com- 
mands. This arrangement precludes the 
possibility of giving visible cues to sup- 
plement the voice. Each student must 
practice until all class members hear 
each command well enough to repeat it. 

In view of the purpose for which the 
speech training is conceived, the consen- 
sus is that the V-12 offering is satisfactory. 
The staff was permitted to plan all de- 
tails of the course excepting only the 
hours of meeting and the marking sys- 
tem (0.00 to 4.00). 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


At present Wisconsin has three mili- 
tary speech courses in operation: Pre- 
Meteorology “B,” Pre-Meteorology “C,” 
and Navy V-12 Engineering. 
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In Pre-Meteorology “B’’ the students 
meet three hours a week in speech for 
three months. They are not supposed to 
devote much time to outside preparation. 
There are about 22 students per section. 
No textbook is used. In class use is made 
of the voice mirror, and acetate record- 
ings of each student’s voice are made at 
the beginning and the end of the course. 
In addition, some training is given in 
dictating code messages over the micro- 
phone to the students who are equipped 
with earphones. A noise machine sound- 
ing somewhat like an airplane is used 
to make the conditions approximate 
those under which they might be broad- 
casting. This work consists partly of pub- 
lic speaking and partly of voice training 
of a sort designed to enable them to 
read radio messages, give commands, etc. 

In the “C” program, seven hours are 
allotted to history, English, and speech 
as follows: History, 3 hours a week; 
English, 2 hours a week; speech, 2 hours 
a week. The outline gives the assign- 
ments for 12 week periods. This course 
runs for four terms of twelve weeks each. 
The sections average about 20 and the 
same equipment is used. 

The V-12 program is limited to engi- 
neers. In the first term, the course 
labelled “English” has been divided 
equally between speech and English. 
Half of the sections are conducted dur- 
ing the first eight weeks and the other 
half during the second eight weeks. 
Freshman civilian engineers are taking 
the same course. The text used is Brig- 
ance and Immel, Speech for Military 
Service. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Pre-Meteorology “B” and “C,” Pre- 
Flight, Army Basic, and Navy V-12 are 
served at Minnesota. 

As a rule, in all units, there are 25 
students to the section, but there is some 
variation owing to elimination of indi- 


vidual students from the programs. Most 
sections meet one hour per week. Navy 
V-12 is an exception. It meets three times 
per week. The matter of credit has not 
as yet been officially settled, but in pro- 
grams where there is no outside prepara- 
tion it is proposed that one-half credit 
be given. 

Voice recording, public address train- 
ing (training on public address equip- 
ment), and instrumental speeches take 
up the bulk of the class time in Pre- 
Flight, Army Basic, and Pre-Meteorology. 
Navy V-12 involves considerable training 
in types of public speaking. 

No outside time for study is allowed 
in Pre-Meteorology “B’” and “C” pro- 
grams. Very little is permitted in Pre- 
Flight. Normal amount of time is per- 
mitted for V-12. For the latter, Brigance 
and Immel’s Speech for Military Service 
is used, 

Intelligibility and skill in group in- 
struction are the two chief objectives in 
these classes. Students make substantial 
progress in those sections which meet for 
ten or more weeks. 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Two Army programs involving train- 
ing in speech are in progress at Carleton. 
The first of these, in operation since 
February 20, 1943, is the “C” program 
in the Pre-Meteorology Division of the 
Army Air Forces Training Command. 
Approximately 220 men are enrolled in 
this program, all of whom are handled 
by one speech instructor. The men are 
divided into flights of about 28 men 
each. Two hours a week are allotted to 
English and speech, this representing 
one-fourth of the time given over to the 
humanities. The program is so arranged 
that the periods given over to speech 
alternate with those devoted to English; 
thus four flights take speech for two 
hours each per week, while the other 
four flights take English. 
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The textbooks used are Monroe’s 
Principles and Types of Speech (Mili- 
tary Edition) and O'Neill and Weaver's 
Elements of Speech, the latter being used 
as an auxiliary text. All assignments are 
made to provide a minimum of lecturing 
and a maximum of practice. The large 
majority of the time is devoted to speak- 
ing assignments, including reading as- 
signments, sight reading, impromptu 
speaking, speaking over the public ad- 
dress system, expository speeches, and 
oral reports. Oral criticisms and criti- 
cism sheets are employed. Individual re- 
cordings were made of all men enrolled 
in the program during the first six weeks, 
and a final recording will be made at 
the end of the year. Between ten and 
twelve hours per week are spent in 
individual conferences with students in 
need of corrective work in speech. 

In general the work is satisfactory, but 
the major drawback is time and, in this 
situation, the lapse of time between 
speaking assignments. Seemingly a more 
satisfactory arrangement would be to 
have certain flights take twelve weeks of 
English while the others take twelve 
weeks of speech. This would. result in 
more intensive and hence more satis- 
factory work. The instruction is being 
given by a regular member of the de- 
partmental staff. 

The second program is the ASTP di- 
vision for engineers. This calls for three 
hours per week devoted to English and 
speech during the first twelve-weeks pro- 
gram only. Two hours are given over to 
English and one to speech. The groups, 
eight in number, are made up of about 
25 men each. Monroe is being used as 
the text. No recordings will be made of 
these men, because of lack of time. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Speech forms an integral part of the 
program of the following units: (1) The 
Army Specialized Training Corp units, 


some four hundred students; (2) Meteor- 
ology B and C, some four hundred stu- 
dents; and advanced Engineering, a unit 
of about thirty-five students, There are 
other Army units at Iowa such as the 
Area and Language groups, that do not 
have speech training. 

In Meteorology C, Course V, of which 
A. Craig Baird is chairman, began with 
220 students. A few of these have been 
eliminated. They were divided into eight 
platoons of 25 each. Each platoon had 
unit assignments in American history, 
English composition, and speech. One 
instructor was in charge of the instruc- 
tion of each platoon. Each of these units 
has eight hours a week—four two-hour 
periods, one period for study and one for 
recitation. The first two periods, com- 
prising four hours a week, were given to 
history; the third period, to English; and 
the fourth and final unit of two hours, 
to speech. This arrangement meant that 
each of these students had instruction in 
speech two hours each week. 

These speech sections of 25 each, more- 
over, were under the joint direction of a 
teacher of speech and the general teacher 
of English and history. Thus each unit 
of 25 had, for speech instruction, two 
units of 12 students each. 

Franklin H. Knower has directed the 
instruction in speech. Professor Baird, 
Clair Henderlider, and C. W. Edney are 
also teaching in Course V. The other 
members of the staff of Course V in- 
cluded three members of the History 
Department, two ranking members of 
the Political Science Department, three 
members of the English Department, as 
well as these instructors in speech. Some 
of these instructors have been on a half- 
time Army schedule (eg., Baird and 
Knower); a few, on a three-quarter basis; 
and others, on a one-quarter assignment. 

In Meteorology C,; Course V, the stud- 
ies in American history, during the first 
four hours of the week, were followed by 
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assignments in written composition, the 
subject-matter of which came largely 
from history studies. The subject-matter 
for the speeches in turn, usually came 
from the study of history, and the ex- 
periences in written composition. Thus 
there was a complete integration of 
subject-matter in history, English, and 
speech. Each unit instructor, neverthe- 
less, has reported a separate grade, both 
for the University of Iowa credit, and 
for Army grades. Separate reports and 
records have been furnished in history, 
English, and speech. 

In the speech instruction weekly mim- 
eographed assignments are furnished and 
textbooks are used, including those in 
voice and pronunciation drills. More- 
over, microphones at station WSUI are 
used, as well as dictaphones, the mirro- 
phone, and the recording machine. Each 
student has had a record of his voice 
and has had some individual guidance in 
voice improvement. A blank, devised by 
Professor Knower, has been used for the 
criticism of speeches. 

Attempts have been made to set up a 
variety of speaking situations, both in- 
doors and out. The speech preparation 
and instruction have been limited, as 
above described, to the two-hour period 
each week. 

The Army students appear to be gen- 
uinely interested in their program of 
speech instruction. The faculty involved 
in the program are enthusiastic about it. 

The basic course for the Army Special- 
ized Training Program also has a re- 
quired course in speech under the direc- 
tion of Professor Knower. The speech 
instruction, in general, is similar to that 
of Meteorology C, Course V, as outlined 
above. There are differences. Speech is 
set up as a distinct course. Each section 
of about twenty-five meets for one hour 
a week for 36 weeks. Students usually 
use the subject-matter carried over from 
their courses in history and geography. 


Professor Knower and his colleagues 
state that the results are satisfactory in 
spite of the limited amount of time for 
instruction in this course. 

The course in Meteorology B has also 
required speech. The general teaching 
program, again, is similar to that of 
Course C. Karl Robinson is in charge of 
the combined unit of oral and written 
communication. 

The speech course for advanced engi- 
neers, meeting for three periods each 
week, is under Grant Fairbanks. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


The University of Missouri has two 
military units: the Army Specialized 
Training Program and the Army Air 
Force College Training Program Detach- 
ment. 

Speech classes for the Army Specialized 
group meets once a week for 24 weeks, 
and classes for the Air Force meet twice 
a week for 12 weeks. In the Air Force 
units an instructor handles 150 students 
a week. In the Army Specialized program 
an instructor would handle 450 students 
a week if instructors taught such units 
full time. The normal teaching load is 
fifteen hours meeting once a week and 
the number of students per section is 30, 
but no instructor is assigned more than 
five of these sections, counting as one- 
third of a teaching program. 

In the Army Specialized units the class 
hour is conducted as nearly as possible 
like the university course in public speak- 
ing. In the Air Force the group is sec- 
tioned according to need with three 
types of instruction: 1) public speaking, 
2) emphasis on reading, and ) clinical 
work. As to textbooks, in the Army 
Specialized classes various textbook ma- 
terials and a workbook are used. In the 
Air Force a mimeographed course out- 
line is used with special devices for the 
clinical sections. Insofar as a textbook 
is used in the Air Force teaching, it is 
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the Course Book in Public Speaking by 
Gilman, Aly, and Reid. In both groups 
use is made of mirrophone recording. 

In teaching these units the only tech- 
nique that has received special notice 
is that for sectioning the Air Force stu- 
dents. There is probably nothing un- 
usual about it, but it does seem to have 
been effective. It consists of 1) an inter- 
view with every man, 2) a trial class in 
which every man makes a short speech, 
and 3) a microphone recording with ob- 
servation. These three items are discussed 
by the interviewers and teachers, and the 
men are sectioned by agreement among 
the three. The procedure requires two 
full afternoons and four hours for a 
squadron of 200 men. 

The reaction to the program has gen- 
erally been favorable, both on the part 
of teachers and students, except that 
both teachers and students regret the 
speed-up which is necessary in the Army 
program. 

WABASH COLLEGE 

Wabash has a V-i2 unit. Training in 
speech is given during one hour per 
week for two semesters. All classes are 
limited to twenty students. The Depart- 
ment of English takes the full section of 
twenty for its two meetings a week, but 
in speech the sections are split into two 
groups of ten each. This allows a very 
heavy concentration on drill and speak- 
ing. Primarily three aspects are being 
emphasized: (1) Using a microphone; 
(2) reading of orders of the day and 
giving of commands; and (3) giving 
speeches of instruction, especially those 
involving the use of charts, diagrams, and 
demonstration equipment. 

In addition to this basic one-hour 
course for beginning students in V-12, 
various prewar courses are offered as 
electives to advanced students. Current- 
ly the demand for elective courses re- 
quires six class sections. These are two- 
and three-hour courses. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


In meeting the demand for a V-12 
unit, it has been necessary to furnish two 
rather different types of speech courses. 
For advanced students, who are taking 
speech as an elective, two basic courses 
are offered: a two-hour and a three-hour 
extempore speaking course. In both, the 
aim and the material is chosen to meet 
the needs of Naval and Marine officers, 
but it is, nevertheless, basically the same 
as the usual course of this type. At pres- 
ent there is one section of the three-hour 
course and two sections of the two-hour 
course, with approximately 20 students 
in each. In these courses students speak 
at least once each two weeks. 

The beginning “English” course, E-1 
and E-2, is an entirely different matter. 
At the request of the President, eight of 
the 48 class periods are to be devoted to 
training in public speaking, and are to 
be taught by an instructor in speech. No 
textbook is being used because of the 
lack of time. With 25 in a section it is 
difficult to get around the class every 
hour, but the aim is to do so. This means 
one- or two-minute speeches specifically 
aimed. Only delivery is stressed. Compo- 
sition and organization are left to the 
Department of English. Probably this 
will be far from satisfactory but the Ad- 
ministration insists that it wants train- 
ing in speaking. 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


The Department of Speech in Ohio 
State University is teaching the speaking 
and listening aspects of the English 
course in the Army Basic Engineering 
Program. This course meets for three 
one-hour periods each week, and for a 
period of twelve weeks, which represents 
about one-eighth of the student's total 
academic program. At present approxi- 
mately 250 students are enrolled. There 
are sixteen sections with 15 or 16 men 
in each, 
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This course is based mainly upon the 
outline of objectives of the Army Special- 
ized Training Program. Briefly the two 
major objectives are: 1) Speaking for the 
purpose of clarifying; 2) Listening in 
order to understand. A handbook en- 
titled Speaking and Listening by Emsley, 
Jones, and Timmons (American Book 
Company) was prepared with the above 
objectives particularly in mind, and 
serves as the textbook. The theory and 
practical exercises in the course have 
been selected with a view to helping the 
student achieve the above objectives. 

The materials for speeches are drawn 
mainly from other courses which stu- 
dents are taking, such as history, geog- 
raphy, physics, mathematics, etc. A test- 
ing program has been set up which in- 
cludes the following tests given at the 
beginning and end of the term: sound 
discrimination, listening comprehension, 
voice and diction, bodily delivery and 
extent of clarification. Voice recordings 
are being used in connection with the 


testing program. 
UNIVERSITY 


Capital University has a unit of the 
Army Air Force Pre-Preflight training 
course. The official title is: Headquarters 
Fifth College Training Detachment 
Army Air Crew. The original directive 
indicated that 60 hours of English was 
to be offered. The objectives were to 
develop precision and facility of expres- 
sion in writing, and in speaking; and to 
improve reading ability both as to speed 
and comprehension. These were to be 
achieved “since rapidity and precision 
of communication are indispensable to 
efficient Air Force and military opera- 
tions.” The directive further states, “The 
second objective (speaking) will be 
achieved through practice in public 
speaking and criticism thereof. The time 
devoted to this aspect of the work will 


be approximately one-third of the 
course.” 

On this basis 20 of the 60 hours have 
been made the responsibility of the De- 
partment of Speech. There are approxi- 
mately 25 students per section. The 
training includes voice and _ diction, 
recordings, microphone practice, group 
discussion, oral reading of memorable 
American speeches, and the delivery and 
criticism of brief speeches (usually of an 
expository nature). The students either 
speak or serve as formal oral critics at 
each class meeting. The attitude of the 
men has been excellent. They have mani- 
fested enthusiasm and interest. Smaller 
sections, and more frequent meetings 
would be more desirable, but this is 
not feasible at present. 


KENYON COLLEGE 


Kenyon is serving the Pre-Meteorology 
program. It handles 110 students per 
week per instructor, with each student 
being met twice a week. The first meet- 
ing of the class is devoted to lecture and 
study, the second meeting to speeches or 
other recitation. There are about 25 to 
27 students in the first meeting of the 
class, then the class is split in two for 
the second meeting. No time is permitted 
for outside preparation. Considering the 
amount of time the student puts in on 
the course he seems to be getting a great 
deal out of it. : 

Speeches are recorded from time to 
time and this is felt to be an invaluable 
part of the course. The student hears the 
record many times and becomes annoyed 
with his mistakes. The texts used are 
those by Crocker, Monroe, Brigance- 
Immel, and Fairbanks. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY 


Denison has two military units: the 
Pre-Meteorology “C” unit, and the Navy 
and Marine V-12. 
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In the Pre-Meteorology program, 
speech training during the first 24 weeks 
is given in classes that meet one hour 
per week, and with 12 or 13 students 
per section. This permits frequent three- 
minute talks. For the second 24 weeks 
students are placed in sections of 25 
each, and continue to meet for one hour 
per week. 

Some work has been done with micro- 
phones and the public address system. 
Recording of voices is also part of the 
program. 

Of necessity, because the student had 
no outside time for preparation, sub- 
jects are chosen that drew upon the 
student's experience. At each class ses- 
sion some principle of public speaking 
is stressed for a few moments at the be- 
ginning of the class hour. 

Such subjects as, “What My Home 
Town Is Doing in the War,” “My 
Friends in the Service,” “The Uses of 
Meteorology in the War,” “Some In- 
teresting Incident of My Furlough,” 
have been used with success. The maga- 
zine Time is subscribed to for the group 
so as to help its memhers keep posted on 
the progress of the war. University of 
Chicago Broadcasts Round Tables have 
been used as the basis of group discus- 
sions. Use has been made also of Time’s 
Bureau of Special Services for materials, 
such as, Section IV, “Relations with 
Europe,” as the basis of class discussions. 
The students are eager to discuss other 
problems, such as, “Private vs. Govern- 


mental Enterprise,” “Women and the 
Postwar World.” 

In Pre-Meteorology the instructor load 
is 16 sections. Because of the lack of staff 
in the Department of Speech, the oral 
work in “English” of the V-12 program 
is being handled by the Department of 
English. 


CONCLUSION 


Instead of a summary of these various 
reports, it might serve to conclude this 
report by quoting from a recent com- 
munication from Eldon L. Johnson, Aca- 
demic Director of the “C” program in 
Meteorology, on the nature of the train- 
ing in public speaking desired. “But it 
should be clearly understood by all con- 
cerned that the work in speech de- 
scribed in the course outline is in no 
sense intended as remedial work. It is 
intended as positive training to improve 
by practice and criticism the skill of the 
students in spoken composition and ef- 
fective delivery. Such work is regarded 
as highly important to the practical 
training of weather officers. The fact that 
a student’s voice is naturally agreeable 
or normally effective should not give 
rise to the view that work in speech is 
unnecessary for him. Reasonably fre- 
quent opportunities for practice, both in 
the art of clearly organized spoken ex- 
position and the accompanying art of 
effective delivery and use of the voice, 
should be regularly provided in Course 


III. IN THE FAR WEST 


WILSON B. PAUL 
University of Denver 


Nineteen colleges submitted data for 
this survey.’ Of the various types of mili- 


1For the list of institutions, see Table at the end 
of this article on page 419. 


tary units represented, Army Pre- 
Engineering heags the list with units in 
eight different institutions. Next are the 
Army Air Corps College Training De- 
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tachment and the Navy V-12, with five 
units each. Fourth is the Army Meteoro- 
logical Training Program with four 
units. Finally, are the following training 
programs, each having one unit: Navy 
V-5, Army Technical Training Com- 
mand Clerical School, Army Pre-Medic 
School, and Army Foreign Language 
School. The training in Navy V-5 and 
the Clerical School include only tech- 
nical subjects, and leave no place for 
basic courses either in English or speech. 

Thirteen of the nineteen schools have 
only one Army or Navy unit, five have 
two each, and one (University of Den- 
ver) has three Army units under three 
separate commands. 

The smallest number of men _ per 
week taking “English” in any institution 
included in this survey is thirty, and the 
largest is 628 (Oregon State). It appears 
that the heaviest load for an instructor 
is 314 students, where two instructors 
teach all the men in the largest unit on 
any campus (Oregon State). 

With the exception of Army Pre- 
Flight detachments, all groups attend 
English classes from one to three sessions 
a week over a period of twelve to thirty- 
six weeks. The Aircrew students have 
a more concentrated program, with from 
three to six class meetings a week for a 
period of three to twelve weeks. Groups 
that take the course in three weeks at- 
tend six sessions weekly. If the course 
is larger, there are fewer sessions per 
week. 

Upon entering the English classroom 
for the first day’s teaching of an Aircrew 
group not long ago, the instructor caught 
one of the students writing on the black- 
board, “We ain’t got no need of... .” 
The section marcher called, “Attention,” 
and the student, with a guilty look, 
jumped back into position. After the 
men were seated the instructor asked, 
“You ain’t got no need of what?” “Eng- 
lish, sir,” was the reply. This young man 


expressed the reaction of many a soldier 
or sailor who fails to see the aims of 
English and speech, and who fails to 
see the functional value of skill in di- 
rect accurate communications to those 
actively engaged in national defense. 


I 


This survey indicates that most of the 
supervisors of English and speech have 
set up specific and clear aims for the 
courses offered, yet the representatives 
from some institutions feel that the com- 
manding officers should be more specific 
in their instructions to the colleges and 
universities involved. One Army Mete- 
orology school has received no clear state- 
ment from the commander in spite of 
the fact that the Academic Committee 
for Pre-Meteorological Training of the 
Army Air Forces’ Weather Directorate 
has prepared both a “Suggested Outline 
of Speech Training for Meteorologists” 
and a “Topical Outline” for a course in 
communications.” 

The Pre-Flight command calls for 
training to 1) improve speaking ability, 
2) improve writing ability, and 3) im- 
prove the ability to comprehend and 
remember written material. One institu- 
tion has built and integrated a course 
around the four basic phases of com- 
munication: speaking, writing, listening, 
and reading, relating each to the dy- 
namic functioning of an individual as a 
flyer and as a leader holding the respon- 
sible position of an officer. 

About half of the colleges and univer- 
sities reported aims comparable to those 
listed by the University of Oregon for 
its Pre-Engineering students: “Military 
leaders should 1) organize available data, 
2) develop ideas interestingly and con- 
vincingly, and 3) communicate messages 


2 The traini outline was 
Franklin Knower, and ‘the Outline,” 
V—“Communications in the 
by Theodore Morrison, Pair 
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in a way to get appropriate action.” The 
representative who reported for Stanford 
University summarized objectives as fol- 
lows: “In general, the aims and objec- 
tives would be the same as those for any 
college course in extemporaneous speak- 
ing.”” The University of Colorado is the 
only institution to list, “taking part in 
organized discussion,” as a specific aim, 
but five institutions include discussion 
in their courses. 

As the objectives indicate, most report- 
ing institutions interpret “English” to 
mean both spoken and written forms. 
The University of Montana considers 
“English” for the Army Air Force stu- 
dents to mean, “reading, writing, public 
speaking, free discussion, vocabulary,” 
and the University of New Mexico con- 
siders the term “Oral English” in their 
V-12 Naval curriculum to mean, “panel 
discussions, oral reports, exercises in 
reading and interpretation.” 

Eight institutions reported an integra- 
tion of work in speech and English; three 
attempt to give two courses that dove- 
tail; and nine present two distinct courses 
by dividing the time allotted for “Eng- 
lish.” Six schools that have no Depart- 
ments of Speech have divided the work 
in at least one of their military detach- 
ments, and three that have separate de- 
partments have integrated the oral and 
written work. On the other hand, six 
institutions with separate departments 
have kept the fields apart in their mili- 
tary curricula, Five that have no De- 
partments of Speech have integrated the 
public speaking, reading, and writing 
into a unified course. Apparently the 
type of departmental organization has 
had little to do with the degree to which 
the oral and written aspects of military 
communications are combined. 


II 


One of the most vital questions con- 
fronting supervisors who plan the work 


in English and speech for military units 
is, What general areas of subject matter 
should be covered? In its combined 
course, the University of Nevada covers 
four divisions: 


1. Grammar, pronunciation 

2. Organization and content of themes and 
speeches 

3. Authoritative speech—one-fourth to one- 
half of time spent on speeches, with 
emphasis ‘on getting on feet for all class 
communications in all courses 

4. Reading comprehension 


Similarly, Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege at Tempe covers three general areas 
in their integrated English course for the 
Air Corps: 


1. Speech—through the medium of panel 
discussions, ten members to the panel, 
three minutes to the speaker 
a. Organization of concise three-min- 
ute talks 

b. Improvement of articulation, pro- 
nunciation, and anything else that 
can be improved in the very brief 
time allotted 

2. Writing 
a. Structure of the paragraph (concen- 

tration on this) 
b. Punctuation 
c. Sentence structure 
d. Grammar (the least possible) 

3. Comprehensive reading 
a. Assigned readings 
b. Class discussions or quiz over mate- 

rials 

The supervisor for speech training in 

AST Basic Engineering in the University 
of Denver reported, 


The Army syllabus suggests that the work 
focus upon “development of self-confidence 
and ability to think on one’s feet; develop- 
ment of sound habits of brevity, correct pro- 
nunciation and enunciation, conciseness of 
expression, and organization of material; de- 
velopment of oral flexibility, elimination of 
monotone habits, undesirable mannerisms 
and affectations.” The core to these skills in 
the University of Denver takes a personality 
approach with an emphasis upon eliminating 
impulsiveness, inarticulateness, self-centered- 
ness, and eliminating the concentration upon 
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words instead of meanings. The development 
of objectivity with a dynamic outlook upon 
“facts” and a consciousness of abstracting, 
becomes a point of departure for the work in 
vocal and bodily control, in assembling and 
organizing materials. Assignments and criti- 
cisms are given in a manner to make the 
speaker aware of his mechanisms of misevalu- 
ation from which his speech behaviour oper- 
ates. 


In the V-12 at the University of New 
Mexico, a definite content theme is fol- 
lowed in their integrated course in pub- 
lic speaking and English. The supervisor 
of this program states, “We have oral 
reports upon such figures as William 
Penn, Roger Williams, and Benjamin 
Franklin.” This plan is not unlike that 
of the Colorado College V-12 program 
which builds about half of its perform- 
ance units around Thomas H. Huxley’s 
Autobiography and Selected Essays. 

The Oregon State College “Speaking 
Frame” for engineers in the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program adapts its per- 
formance activities as suggested in their 
first classroom program outline: 

1. Types of speeches given to be those 

adapted to military situations 

a. Speeches given for purposes of orien- 
tation 

b. Speeches given in course of military 
instruction 

c. Speeches given in connection with 
public contacts 

2. Speech subjects used to be those of vital 

concern to those in military service 

3- Content of speeches to be coordinated 

as much as possible with other courses in 
the AST program 

4. According to the AST program, the 

course is to cover broadly the whole field 
of public speaking 

Available data indicates that most 
military speech activities in the West are 
designed to contribute to the students’ 
immediate war effort, or to a better un- 
derstanding of their country and its 
allies. The Colorado State College plans 
for its Army Pre-Engineering unit illus- 
trate this trend: 


We are planning to use one of the recom- 
mended volumes of reading selections. This 
will be used in conjunction with the History 
Department. We shall use some of these 
selections as points of departure in planning 
speech programs. The speeches by the stu- 
dents will deal a good deal with American 
historical documents and traditions. We 
might call it Americanism. 


Three types of text materials are used 
for the combined Speech-English courses 
in the schools studied—one for composi- 
tion, one for reading comprehension, and 
one for public speaking. Seven of the 
reporting institutions use no text for the 
speech classes, One presents its material 
by “direct communication” and six use 
mimeographed materials. One of the lat- 
ter colleges expects to adopt a text soon. 
Four different speech texts were re- 
ported: Barnes, Speech Handbook; Brig- 
ance and Immel, Speech for Military 
Service; Monroe, Principles of Speech, 
Military Edition; and Thompson, Hand- 
book of Public Speaking. 


Ill 


Twelve institutions use mechanical 
aids in speech instruction. One other 
director indicated that his school would 
do so if equipment were available; but 
another felt that “the time spent would 
be futile,” and still another that they 
have “no time for mechanical aids.” 

One university (Denver) has used 
photography and recording, a public ad- 
dress system, and a mirrophone, but is 
discontinuing the use of photography 
and recording because of limited time 
and because of the frequent unexpected 
shifting of its aviation students before 
the planned schedule is completed. Four 
institutions use mirrophones, six use re- 
cordings, two utilize public address sys- 
tems, and two rely on charts and models. 
In addition to these mechanical aids, the 
University of Denver and Oregon State 
College both use their Speech Clinics for 
students in military courses. 
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In spite of criticism of the lecture 
method by many military men and some 
educational authorities, eight schools ‘use 
lectures freely in their programs, and 
three devote one-third of the time to this 
method. In one university all lectures 
are limited to ten or fifteen minutes. On 
the other hand, six institutions have lit- 
tle or no lecturing to military students. 

Perhaps one of the chief reasons for 
using the lecture method is the extremely 
limited amount of time allowed the stu- 
dents for preparation. Only one institu- 
tion (University of Colorado) found that 
students. in service have “the usual time 
for preparation.” The longest period of 
time specifically stated is “one hour's 
preparation for the one hour in speech 
class.” The following quotations mirror 
the preparation problem: 


Practically no study time outside class, max- 
imum of thirty minutes a day. 

Students are allowed approximately fifteen 
minutes’ study for each hour's recitation pe- 
riod. 

Two hours a week for study. 

Only class time; no time for outside prep- 
aration. 

All work must be done in “contact” hours, 
which means in the hours we meet them in 
class. 


This situation forces instructors to de- 
velop techniques that will bring maxi- 
mum efficiency in a limited time. From 
Oregon State College comes this report: 


We have been forced to a technique for 
streamlining and packing a course. Every 
hour’s program is outlined in detail and 
placed before the student in mimeographed 
form at the beginning of the hour. So many 
minutes are allotted to each phase of the 
program, and the speeches delivered. are 
timed to the second with a stop watch. All 
assignments are presented in detail in mim- 
eographed form. In other words, there is no 
dilly-dallying. 


From the University of Colorado 
comes this suggestion: 


[We have adopted] the usual techniques 
of mass production: Efficiency in use of time 
in class; and, because of the large number of 
students, all devices we can think of to save 
work. For example, I use objective tests as 
teaching devices chiefly, and grade them in 
class. We use score sheets or criticism blanks 
to save discussion time. We are forced to use 
the techniques of short speeches and read- 


ings. 


In the Army Air Force College Train- 
ing Detachment in the University of 
Denver where English and speech are 
taught in one course, two or three exer- 
cises are embodied in one assignment. 
For example, one lesson is planned in 
this manner: After a short introduction 
by the instructor, an essay is read orally 
by members of the class; three previously 
prepared outlines of the essay, illustrat- 
ing three outline types, are examined in 
order to develop an understanding of 
organization and outline form; then the 
students prepare outlines of their own 
for themes which they will write during 
the next class period. Thus, in one class 
period, the aviation students practice 
oral reading for clarity and comprehen- 
sion, study techniques of organizing, 
learn to think quickly and practice or- 
ganizing their own knowledge or written 
expression. Such a method demands care- 
ful planning and the utilization of every 
minute of the class period, but is of great 
help in overcoming that obstacle thrown 
up by a shortage of study time. 

Where speech and English are taught 
in separate units, the relative proportion 
of time granted each varies greatly. In 
some cases, 50 per cent of the time is 
devoted to speech, On the other hand, in 
one college where a member of the De- 
partment of English supervises the pro- 
gram (Arizona State Teachers College at 
Flagstaff), it is felt that no time can be 
spared for speech even though there is a 
well-trained speech instructor on the 
staff. 
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IV 


Available data indicate that the co- 
operation between Departments of Eng- 
lish and Speech in attempting to produce 
efficient courses of study for army and 
navy students is on the whole admirable. 
The speech teachers plan the speech 
work and the English teachers plan the 
English work, as a usual thing. Four mili- 
tary programs are supervised by Depart- 
ments of Speech, and one is supervised 
jointly by both the departments of 
Speech and English. In one university 
the speech teacher is acting as coordina- 
tor for the entire Army program on his 
campus. In a few cases teachers from de- 
partments other than the two considered 
in this study are instructing. In these 
situations, lesson plans are prepared by 
the departments supervising the courses. 

With the exception of two institutions 
involved in this study, the administra- 
tions appear to have marshaled the best- 
trained men available for developing an 
efficient “English” course. But in these 
two universities the Departments of 
Speech were ignored in setting up the 
program. A professor from one Far West- 
ern school said, “Our English head is 
conceited enough to assume full respon- 
sibility.” In this institution a few mili- 
tary students have arranged to take 
special work in the Department of 
Speech, in addition to the required Eng- 
lish course. In the other university to 
which I have referred, the Department of 
English which was given supervision or- 
ganized the entire course without con- 
sulting members of the Department of 
Speech, or securing their cooperation in 
any way. Fortunately for the war effort, 
such situations appear to be rare in the 
Western states. 


Vv 
Evaluations of the success of military 
courses in speech and English vary 
greatly. One instructor said his reaction 


is, “Futility because of lack of time,” 
whereas one Dean said, “Excellent pro- 
gram for army students.” From New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts came this statement: “We 
feel that we should make the most of 
whatever slight opportunity we are 
given. It seems to be the general con- 
sensus of our faculty that the program 
as a whole attempts to cover too much. 


The English Department certainly 
agrees.” 
The reaction to the Engineering 


speech program in Oregon State College 
suggests several problems to be over- 
come: 


In theory the total program is fine; and I 
believe the Speech Department could make a 
very valuable contribution. But, as it is at 
present, the time allotted to us is wholly 
inadequate. Also the classes are too large— 
ranging from twenty-four to twenty-eight in 
number. The official teaching load is fourteen 
hours in class; and that is too much, par- 
ticularly in view of the large classes and the 
fact that they are all one-period classes. The 
strain on the instructor, if he be conscien- 
tious, is terrific. At best, it is “factory” edu- 
cation, with the instructor-student relation- 
ship reduced to the minimum. 


In contrast, members of the staff in the 
University of Colorado feel that the mili- 
tary program has made a definite con- 
tribution. One of them wrote: “We feel 
that the program is meeting the need we 
have had for a long time around here. 
We hope to make it permanent and are 
planning accordingly.” 

Perhaps the keynote to the various re- 
actions to speech and English training 
for military men was sounded by this 
statement received from the University 
of Montana: 

It is not going too badly. Our men learn a 
good deal. We do not bother men or instruc- 
tors with frequent tests; the men learn what 
they can. We are not insistent on covering 
a certain “field” or “getting over” certain 
subjects. We deal with the men as we find 
them, as realistically as we can.- 
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TABLE I 
English and | Writing and | Amountof | Use of public Use of 
lestiontion Speech speaking time address system, Preentnd 
Departments taught devoted to recording or inn A 
separate separately speaking microphone " 
1. Arizona State Teachers Yes Yes “None assuch.” No. (Yes,in Yes 
College, Flagstaff (Elective course elective 
offered) course) 
2. Arizona State Teachers Yes No 2/5 No Yes 
College, Tempe 
3. Brigham Young Yes Yes No Yes 
4. Colorado College No No 1/6 No Yes 
s. Colorado School of Mines No No No Little 
6. Colorado State College No Yes 1/3 Yes Yes 
7. Colorado State College of No No speaking None 
Education* 
8. East Oregon College of Yes No 2/9 No No 
Education 
9. New Mexico College of No Yes 1/8 Yes 
Agriculture and Mechan- 
ic Arts 
10. Oregon State College Yes Yes 1/7 Yes Little 
11. Stanford: Yes Yes No Little 
Engineering 1/3 
Pre-medics 1/5 
12. California® Yes Yes 
13. Colorado: Yes Yes Yes 
Engineering Yes 
Navy V-12 No 
14. Denver: Yes 
Aircrew No 1/2 Yes Little 
Engineering y Yes 1/3 No Yes 
Foreign area and language 
school® 
15. Montana No Yes No ‘No 
16. Nebraska? Yes 
17. Nevada No No Yes Yes 
18. New Mexico No Yes 
Navy V-12 No 
Meteorology Yes 1/2 
19. Oregon No Yes Yes No 


* Data incomplete. 
* Technical Training 
* English work has not yet begun. 


Clerical School gives military correspondence, no speaking. 


IV. IN THE SOUTH 


Cc. M. WISE 
Louisiana State University 


I 


Aside from scattered items of personal 
knowledge, the main data for the prep- 
aration of this report comes from an 
inquiry sent out to some 120 colleges and 
universities in the South. Thirty of these 


sent replies. Of these thirty, only three 
reported the allocation to speech of as 
much as one-third of the available time 
allotted to “English.” Other institutions 
mentioned fractions ranging downward 
from one-sixth to one-fifteenth. Only five 
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reported the use of one or another of the 
new texts on military speech. 

From several informants came worried 
and sometimes resentful comments, la- 
menting the slightness of the service they 
were being allowed to give to the armed 
forces. From other informants came more 
hopeful comments. Altogether the situa- 
tion in the area studied appears re- 
grettably unhappy. Expression of this 
unhappiness recurs all too often in the 
replies to the inquiry: 


Definitely, speech training should have 
been given special emphasis. 

Oral English is interpreted to mean the 
spoken English of the student. It is taught 
by the English Department and consists of 
the oral recitation of the student in his regu- 
lar English program. . . . I tried to impress 
on them (the English Department) that defi- 
nite speech training should be given, but as 
I was not officially consulted in the matter, I 
had little influence on their final decision. 
They have decided that practice in oral reci- 
tation is all that is necessary. 

All the work is in the English Department. 

I was assured by the head of our English 
Department that the requirement (in ASTP 
basic courses covering reading, writing, speak- 
ing, listening) is definitely in the field of 
English. 

I think he (an English teacher) plans one 
day a week for speaking, but he is totally 
unprepared to teach speech. 

I thing there is real need for oral English 
to be handled by teachers of speech. A lieu- 
tenant said to me that 40% of these men fail 
in voice and command. “Oral themes” by 
teachers of English give the boys no help in 
voice and command. 

In the third term of ASTP, oral English is 
included as a small part of the course... . 
Speech is a bastard art to “dem guys.” 


The students are quite keen, and feel the 
practical advantage of the training more than 
most civilian students. 

I find it quite interesting and inspirational. 
The Navy men have vitalized some of our 
courses and inspired the faculty members as 
well as the students. 


An assessment of these and other state- 
ments from the several inforraants points 


toward a variety of commentaries, con- 
clusions and suggestions. To set these 
down with a maximum of clarity, the 
writer finds it necessary to drop into the 
first person singular for the next few 
paragraphs. 

No one could regret more than I that 
the army courses, especially the ASTP 
courses unfortunately designated as Basic 
English I, II, and III, have reawakened 
the more or less dormant antipathy of 
many teachers of English and Depart- 
ments of English toward Departments of 
Speech and the teaching of speech. But 
reawakened it is, and all the latent desire 
for reprisal against speech for its alleged 
impingements on English have been 
dramatized in some colleges and univer- 
sities by a grim seizure of the complete 
program of Basic English by the English 
Departments, despite the clear descrip- 
tion of the course as combining nearly 
equal parts of speech and English. I re- 
gret this state of affairs, particularly be- 
cause I was first trained in English, and 
I still love English in all its phases, from 
the pure mechanics of its grammar and 
composition to the beauty and inspira- 
tion of its language and literature. At 
the time I took a Master’s degree in Eng- 
lish at the University of Chicago, I saw 
English through the liberal minds of 
Manly and Baskerville and Cross and 
Boynton and Herrick, and could not 
then have prophesied either that I should 
cross over the connecting bridge of 
dramatic literature into the field of 
speech, or that I should today be 
troubled over the pettiness of minds less 
liberal than those of my mentors. In 
the spirit of a great subject matter and its 
great expositors, I taught English for 
sixteen years, and was at one time acting 
head of a college English Department. 


II 


I trust that I am being forgiven these 
too personal statements, or that I shall 
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presently be forgiven them. For through 
them I am trying to establish what Aris- 
totle might have called “ethical proof” 
of the fact that I know English depart- 
ments. This statement is not boastful— 
simply factual. Moreover, I know the 
scope and intent of the English cur- 
riculum; and I know the mind of the 
English teacher. This knowledge enables 
me to say that the average English 
teacher, quite innocently, but none the 
less definitely, believes himself entirely 
capable of teaching all that is necessary 
of what is-called speech. He has no no- 
tion at all of the scope of a modern 
speech department, or of what takes 
place in a modern speech class. Speech is 
just a bit of talking, and where better 
can talking be had than in the oral reci- 
tation of an English class? If the student 
exchanges who for whom, he can be ad- 
monished, and if he does not know which 
syllable should be accented in inde- 
fatigable, he can be instructed. There 
may not be much else to do, though, of 
course, as a pleasant English teacher of 
my area might say in her high, hard 
voice, “We must give due attintion to 
this phase of the oughts and sciences.” 
Let me emphasize that this unfounded 
confidence of the average English teacher 
in his preparation to teach speech is 
maintained in all honesty. He has not 
investigated the materials and methods 
of speech teaching, any more than the 
speech teacher has investigated those, 
say, of agricultural mechanics. The Eng- 
lish teacher speaks; of course he can 
teach speech! Ipse dixit. 

But there is another aspect of the 
average English teacher’s attitude which 
is less innocent. He is very likely to re- 
gard speech as an upstart and an inter- 
loper. Is it not a department splitter, 
proselyter and separatist? Is it not a frill, 
a fad, a parlor accomplishment, a stunt? 
What are these new disciplines anyway, 
except encroachers on the domains of 


the old and the tried and the true? 

Of course, this attitude disregards the 
fact that speech in some of its forms is 
among the oldest of disciplines. The 
medieval quadrivium contained dia- 
lectic. For that matter, one of the oldest 
pedagogic writings known, the Egyptian 
papyrus of Kagemni, of about go00 B.c., 
contains a treatise on the teaching of 
speech. Actually, Departments of English 
are youngsters among academic depart- 
ments; in one well known instance, the 
Department of English is an offshoot of 
the department of speech. In any case, 
an attitude of jealousy toward speech as 
an aggressor in English territory over- 
looks the fact that the English teacher 
who teaches grammar and composition 
and literature well has literally no time 
in his classes for adequate attention to 
speech as such. We who have long taught 
English know that in practice sufficient 
attention to oral language is seldom 
given, especially at the college level, 
where the ASTP work, for example, nat- 
urally lies. I am much inclined to plead 
tolerance for the naive self-confidence of 
my fellow English teachers, who, though 
often poor speakers themselves, honestly 
think they know and can teach all that 
is needed in speech by superimposing a 
little something oral on a grammar, com- 
position, or literature course. But I can 
only apologize for the sheer greed of 
some of them in wanting to absorb what 
they by no means have time to do. Eng- 
lish is required in practically all cur- 
ricula. As a result, English teachers have 
more than enough to do. It is nothing 
less than grasping for English Depart- 
ments to reach for subject matter to 
which they have almost never given suffi- 
cient time, for which they do not have 
sufficient time, and for which, as I have 
already suggested, they almost never have 
any formal preparation at all. Besides, 
there are never enough good English 
teachers to go around, and during this 
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war there are not enough English 
teachers of any description. In all rea- 
sonableness, there should be none of the 
present unhappy state over who shall 
teach the speech portion of the ASTP 
Basic English courses and of kindred 
Army and Naval courses. 


Ill 


In the light of the foregoing, let us 
now examine the army situation as re- 
gards speech and English, using the 
ASTP Speech-English work as a type. To 
begin with, we of speech have somehow 
missed an opportunity in not inducing 
the Army to separate the speech and 
English training in what are at present 
called the Basic English courses. If there 
had been two entitlements instead of 
one, e.g., Basic English I, II, II, and 
Basic Speech I, II, III, there could have 
been none of the present refusal of some 
English Departments to allow the courses 
to be properly taught. It is clear that 
someone who knows the values of speech 
instruction outlined the courses, for the 
very subdivisions show the recognition 
of such values: Reading, Writing, Speak- 
ing, and Listening. The maker of the 
Army syllabi clearly meant Speaking and 
Listening to have coordinate value with 
Reading and Writing, not the vaguely 
subordinate position implied by a bit of 
oral recitation and by listening to an 
enumeration of thirteen ways to use 
commas and twenty-nine rules for syl- 
labication. THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH should even yet 
secure the separation and unmistakable 
entitling of the work in speech. Only 
thus can we be assured that military 
speech teaching will be done by people 
who are prepared to give it ample time 
and do it well. 

Until this renaming of courses can be 
accomplished, and even if it is never ac- 
complished, speech teachers should con- 
tinue to strive within the framework of 


the arrangement as it now stands to be 
allowed to give the instruction the Army 
and Navy clearly want their officers to 
have. Despite the antiquity of speech 
teaching, we must face the fact that 
speech is often regarded as a new dis. 
cipline, and will for some time continue 
to be so regarded. It follows that one of 
the necessary qualities of a good speech 
teacher is the ability to be a crusader. 
One of my informants recognizes this 
need in an almost impassioned state- 
ment: 


As I see it, teachers of speech need to em- 
phasize two points of view in regard to mili- 
tary training: 

1. We need to advertise. Some of us don’t 
seem to get very far with it, but at least 
we can let people know that teachers of 
speech do have something to offer and 
that military leaders are conscious of 
that fact. 

2. We must “deliver the goods.” The teach- 
ing of speech still needs to be proved 
effective. Mere theory will not count 
in military training any more than 
superficial affectation. 


We have a real professional opportunity © 


in connection with the military program. If 
we fail to express our own beliefs in the 
effectiveness of our field, we shall miss a 
grand opportunity. If we are guilty of in- 
effective teaching, we shall be untrue to our 
profession. 


A part of the necessary crusading by 
speech teachers must be done among 
English teachers. They must be allowed 
to know speech teachers and to discover 


by personal observation that they are not 


charlatans, but scholars. In at least two 
universities in the South, the reports 
show that the members of the speech 
and English staffs have joined together 


in hearty cooperation, and with friendli- | 


ness and mutual respect, to teach the 
military courses. In any such case, the 
speech teachers will have had to make 
the approaches. Silence, sullenness, in- 
troversion, and private growlings of dis- 
satisfaction will get nowhere. In the 
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Army situation as elsewhere, the teacher 
of speech must demonstrate his effective- 
ness. And there is no better demonstra- 
tion than the effective exercise of the 
techniques of persuasion on our English 
teaching colleagues.—After them, our ad- 
ministrative superiors. 


IV 


I return to the first person in closing, 
mainly to labor the point that I am sorry 
of the present stubborn situation in so 
many schools. I had hoped for reconcilia- 
tion, friendship, and cooperation between 
these two groups so evidently necessary 
to each other. Perhaps my bringing the 
Army problem to the open will aggravate 


the difficulty rather than help to remove 
it. If so, I shall be doubly sorry, both 
because my interests and affections lie 
so definitely on both sides, and because 
I should naturally regret the professional 
retrogression which results from rancor. 
At the moment, I am rationalizing my 
writing of this report by telling myself 
that reasonable teachers of both subjects 
will welcome open discussion of our 


problems and will help to solve them; - 


unreasonable people are hard to deal 
with either openly or by indirection. I 
am wondering which kind of people will 
be moved to utterance by these para- 


graphs. 


MISCONCEPTIONS CONCERNING DANIEL WEBSTER 


GLEN E. MILLS 
Northwestern University 


_LTHOUGH the name of Daniel 
Webster is one of the most familiar 
in the history of public address, there 
are many popular misconceptions con- 
cerning his practices as a speaker. The 
purpose of this article is to correct six 
misconceptions that have been widely 
circulated as facts. 


I 


A standard work states that Webster 
never spoke except on great occasions 
and on great themes. The author of this 
statement apparently had an incomplete 
knowledge of the extent of Webster's 
activity, for of the 700 or more speeches 
given by Webster certainly not all were 
based upon great themes and delivered 


on great occasions. For instance, the 17 


known speeches that he delivered prior 
to 1813 were for the most part concerned 
with minor local occasions in New 
Hampshire towns. Even during his career 
as a national figure Webster sometimes 
spoke on ordinary occasions and even on 


minor themes. The following speech 
titles denote some of his minor efforts: 
“Costs in Patent Cases” (1824), “The 
Bill for the Continuation of the Cum- 
berland Road” (1825), “The Breakwater 
in the Delaware” (1826), “Revolutionary 
Officers” (1828), “The Breakwater at 
Nantucket” (1828), “A Petition from the 
South Carolina Canal and Railroad 
Company” (1830), “Growth of the City 
of Buffalo” (1833), “Steamboat Acci- 
dents” (1833), “Speech at the Bell Din- 
ner” (1837), “The Whigs of New 
Hampshire” (1844), “South Carolina Col- 
lege” (1847), “Opening of the Northern 
Railroad to Grafton, New Hampshire” 
(1847), “Opening of the Northern Rail- 
road to Lebanon, New Hampshire” 
(1847), “Salaries of Foreign Ministers” 
(1849), “Tribute to Mr. Elmore” (1850), 
and “The Colony of Liberia” (1852). 
Instead of saying that Webster never 
spoke except on great occasions and on 
great themes, it is more accurate to say 
that Webster preferred to speak on great 
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occasions and on great themes. Because 
of this preference he prepared less thor- 
oughly for the minor occasions, and in 
order to keep the record straight, he 
instructed the editors to label his 
lesser efforts as “remarks” rather than 
“speeches.” 
Il 

Concerning his preparation for some 
of the important occasions, it is often 
’ said that Webster began to work only a 
few hours before he was due to speak. 
Stories of his “overnight” preparation for 
the “Reply to Hayne,” “The Case of 
Gibbons and Ogden,” and “The Rhode 
Island Government,” were widely cir- 
culated, and since these accounts en- 
hanced his reputation as a genius, he 
_ seldom tried to correct them. 

The fact is that, when circumstances 
permitted and the occasions merited, he 
commenced preparations considerably 
more than “a few days” in advance of 
his appearance. For instance, he did not, 
as his biographer George Ticknor Curtis 
supposed, prepare “The Case of Gibbons 
and Ogden” in one night.? Neither did 
he make all preparations for ‘‘The 
Rhode Island Government” between 
two-thirty o’clock and breakfast time in 
one morning. He wrote his final draft at 
that time.? Although he composed the 
supposed speech of John Adams one day 
before speaking, he had written the ma- 
jor portion of the “Adams and Jefferson” 
eulogy before that time.* In the cases of 
several major addresses, Webster was ap- 
prised of the occasions months in ad- 
vance, and his letters during the interim 
indicate that he was making prepara- 
tions. 

According to Webster’s own state- 
ments, he worked on some speeches and 

1Albert J. Beveridge, The Life of John Marshall 
(Boston, 1916), IV, 424. . 
and His General. Methods of Preparation.” Scribner’ 
Magazine, XV (1894), 122-123. 


* George T. Curtis, Life of Daniel Webster (1870), 
II, 295. 
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forensic arguments for two or three 
weeks, albeit intermittently. While so 
doing, he also drew upon his background 


or general preparation in most cases. © 


The speeches on which he worked at 
various times during periods ranging 
from two weeks to two months were 
“The Tariff” (1828), “The Massachu- 
setts Whigs . . .” (1842),5 and “The Rev- 
olution in Greece” (1824).° 

The extent to which Webster used 
both time and his background of general 
preparation can be illustrated most 
clearly by citing the circumstances that 
attended his preparation of the follow- 
ing three major speeches. His debate 
with Hayne was not the “accident” that 
he called it in his speech. Following 
Hayne’s first speech, Webster looked up 
his old notes on a former discussion with 
McDuffie concerning the rival interests 
of the South and East,’ and he referred 
to some notes which he had previously 
prepared in anticipation of debates on 
the public lands and nullification. He 
thus related the incident: 
I had my notes tucked away in a pigeon hole; 
and, when Hayne made that attack upon me 
and upon New England, I was already 
posted, and only had to take down my notes 
and refresh my memory . . . if he had tried 
to make a speech to fit my notes, he could not 
have hit it better.® 


“The Bunker Hill Monument” was 
similarly an outgrowth of general prep- 
aration plus long specific preparation. 
Although Webster corresponded with 
friends for more than five months to 
solicit information for the speech,® his 
background preparation extended to his 
father’s experiences in the Revolution. 
Furthermore, the speaker wrote “The 


*The Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster, 
National Edition (Boston, 1903), XVI, 179. 

5 Ibid., p. 383. 

* Fletcher Webster, ed., Private Correspondence of 
(Boston, 1857), I, 327-340. 

Ibid., pp. 493- 

* Peter and Anecdotes of 
Daniel Webster (Boston, 1877), 151-152. 

* Fletcher Webster, i 
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Battle of Bunker Hill and General Put- 
nam” for the North American Review 


seven years before speaking.*® 


Even though Webster started to pre- 
pare specifically his speech on “Constitu- 
tion and Union” (1850), only two weeks 
before the occasion,“ he had been pre- 
paring in a general way for over thirty 
years. As in the debate with Hayne, his 
topic of intersectional rivalries dated 
from the formation of the central govern- 
ment. Slavery, which was the most con- 
troversial issue, had been argued occa- 
sionally since the Missouri question of 
1818.1? 

Despite these facts concerning Web- 
ster’s long preparation of some major 
speeches, it is true that he prepared many 
speeches s hastily. He was dissatisfied, how- 
ever, with the results. He said “The 
Encouragement of Enlistments,” which 
he prepared in five hours, was “not ex- 
actly what it ought to be. I had not 
time.”"* Again after delivering a tariff 
speech in 1824, he complained, “I had 
but one night to prepare. The ideas are 
right enough, I hope, but as a speech it 
is clumsy, wanting in method, and tedi- 
ous,”"** 


III 


The fact that Webster often used close 
reasoning in speeches has been neglected 
by the writers of textbooks and the com- 
pilers of oratorical selections who have 
quoted only the purple patches of his 
perorations. In consequence, there has 
developed a popular misconception of 
Webster’s style; namely, that it was or- 
nate at the expense of thought. 

In general, it is true that his early 
style was florid and heavy. His collegiate 
orations and early occasional addresses 

* North American Review, July, 1818. 


™ Fletcher Webster, op. cit., II, 356; Claude H. Van 
Tyne, ed., The Letters of Daniel Webster (1902), p- 


$93. 
“Gerald W. Johnson, America’s Silver Age (1939), 


P. 139. 
Fletcher Webster, I, 239. 
National Edition, 
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that labored under this handicap in- 
cluded the Fourth of July oration in 
Hanover (1800), the oration “On Ambi- 
tion” (1800), and his address “On Ig- 
norance” (1800). In the oration “On 
Ambition,” for example, he used this 
florid definition of his subject: 

It is a germ engrafted into every principle of 
human action; a thread interwoven with 


every ligament of the soul. Yet is an airy fan- 
tom, a delusive shade.*5 


After 1800, however, Webster _at- 
tempted a more direct style. The turning 
point can be identified with certainty 
because Webster himself attributed his 
improvement to Joseph Dennie,"® a local 
literary | critic, who published a severe re- 
view of Webster’s Hanover oration. The 
passage that Dennie quoted and ridi- 
culed was “Oxford and Cambridge, those 
oriental Stars of literature, shall now be 
lost while the bright sun of American 
science displays his broad circumference 
in uneclipsed radiance.”** Commenting 
on Dennie’s criticism many years later, 
Webster called his early speeches “a suf- 
ficiently boyish performance,” because 
they were “in very bad taste.” “I had 
not then learned that all _true-power- in 
writing is in the idea, not in the style,” 
he continued. 

As a result of Dennie’s criticism and 
the example of Jeremiah Mason, a New 
Hampshire lawyer, Webster’s style grad- 
ually improved. His Concord oration in 
1806 was somewhat strained and arti- 
ficial, but its style was less florid than 
that of his earlier efforts. “The State of 
Our Literature” (1809), and “The En- 
couragement of Enlistments” (1814), 
were typical of his improvement in the 
style of occasional and deliberative 
speeches, By virtue of professional neces- 

® MS, An Oration on Ambition, Dartmouth College 
Collection. 

% Cornelius C. Felton, “Daniel Webster,” American 
was Review, New Series, X, 483. 

‘armer’s Museum, or Literary Gazette (Walpole, 


% Fletcher Webster, op. cit., I, 11. 
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sity, his style improved most noticeably 
in the forensic speeches. “I remembered 
that I had my bread to earn by address- 
ing the understanding of common men,” 
said Webster.’® 

The most important point concerning 
Webster’s mature style is that he suited 
it to his purpose. Since he believed with 
Cicero that occasional addresses were for 
display rather than persuasion, he used 
his most ornate style in ceremonial 
speeches. This practice was consistent 
with his own theory which he expressed 
in a letter to his son, Fletcher, advising 
him to use “flowers and flourishes” and 
to avoid severe style in a commencement 
speech.” Even within the classification 
known as deliberative speaking he used 
two distinct styles of composition. When 
he sought to influence public opinion, 
as in the “Reply to Hayne,” rather than 
to secure an immediate decision from his 
present audience, he used more emo- 
tional appeals, literary and_ historical 
references, and figures of speech. How- 
ever, when he aimed to secure a favor- 
able vote from his House or Senate audi- 
ence, as in the case of “The Constitution 
Not a Compact,” he emphasized the 
logical aspects and indulged in less fre- 
quent flights of fancy. In the celebrated 
“Adams and Jefferson” eulogy he argued 
the futility of ornate rhetoric in impor- 
tant deliberative speeches, saying, 


The graces taught in the schools, the costly 
ornaments and studied contrivances of 
speech, shock and disgust men, when their 
own lives, and the fate of their wives, their 
children, and their country, hang on the de- 
cision of the hour. Then words have lost their 
power, rhetoric is vain, and all elaborate ora- 
tory contemptible.* 


In the field of forensic speaking he 
also adapted his style to his purpose. 


Knapp-White trials, style was char- 
acterized by simple words, vivid imagery, 
emotional appeals, and less involved sen- 
tences. In his arguments to judges, as in 
“The Case of Gibbons and Ogden,” 
Webster paid strict attention to laws, 
evidence, and logic, and he used less 
emotional and ornamental material. 


IV 


Although one cannot accurately clas- 
sify Webster as a humorous speaker, the 
fact remains that his austerity has been 
exaggerated. The truth is that he was 
often gay and witty in social conversa- 
tion, but usually serious before public 
audiences. On occasion, however, he used 
humor_to good advantage. In a Sub- 
Treasury debate he compared the Edge- 
field letter to a military dispatch, and 
these remarks “made in perfect good 
temper, with the dry, sarcastic humor 
pervading them, were exceedingly pro 
vocative of laughter, and even grave 
Senators, Mr. Calhoun himself, could 
not restrain its indulgence.” 

Newspaper accounts of audience reac- 
tions to Webster’s campaign speeches 
cannot be taken as definitive proof, but 
neither should they be discounted as 
wholly unreliable. One such report of a 
speech in Richmond in 1840 listed four 
instances of “laughter” and thirteen of 
“laughter and cheers.”** Another con- 
temporary paper listed five occurrences 
of “laughter” and three of “laughter and 
applause” in the report of Webster's 
speech at Capon Springs in 1851.%* One 
specific instance of his use of humor 
occurred in his address to 10,000 Whigs 
at Saratoga, New York, on August 14, 
1840. When the open-air platform gave 
way, precipitating the occupants to the 
ground, Webster arose and said the Whig 


When he addressed juries, as in~the \ Platform was more solid than the struc 


*” Cornelius C. Felton, op. cit. 
* Fletcher Webster, op. cit., I, 538. 
2! National Edition, I, 307. 


®N. Sargent, Public Men and Events (Philadelphia, 
1875), II, 49-50. 

2 New York Herald, October 8, 1840. 

™* Curtis, op. cit., II, 513-519. 
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qure on which he had been standing.” 

On a few occasions hé used humor in 
speeches to the Senate and courts of law. 
One contemporary writer reported that 
while Webster was speaking on the New 
York Fire Bill, the Senate clock began to 
strike, and after it had struck fourteen 
or fifteen times, Webster stopped and 
said, “The clock is out of order, Sir. . . . 
I have the floor.”** In his last major law 
case, Goodyear v. Day (1852), he made 
a witty remark concerning the quality of 
rubber prior to the invention of the 
Goodyear process: 


A friend in New York sent me a very fine 
cloak of India Rubber, and a hat of the same 
material. I did not succeed very well with 
them. I took the cloak one day and set it 
out in the cold. It stood very well by itself. I 
surmounted it with the hat, and many per- 
sons passing by supposed they saw standing 
by the porch, the Farmer of Marshfield.** 


Vv 


From the standpoint of research in 
American public address, the most 
unfortunate misconception concerning 
Webster is that the printed versions of 
his speeches are exact records of what he 
said. 

The fact is that Webster revised most 
of his speeches before he released copies 
to the press. The evidence of his practice 
is derived from the recorded statements 
of friends who observed his habits, and 
from his own letters and speech manu- 
scripts. For example, he revised these and 
other speeches from his notes after speak- 
ing: “The Relief of Ireland,”** “Reply 
to Calhoun” (1838),?° “Address at Capon 
Springs,"*° “The Tariff” (1846),"* and 
aoe M. Fuess, Daniel Webster (Boston, 1930), 

“Benjamin P. Poore, Perley's Reminiscences of 
Sixty Years in the National Metropolis (Philadelphia, 
i" National Edition, XV, 442. 


™MS, The Relief of Ireland, Dartmouth College 
Collection. 


* Curtis, op. cit., I, 574. 
* National Edition, Wi, 621. 


"Van Tyne, op. cit., 342. 


“The Dartmouth College Case.”** This 
fact is attested also by two of Webster’s 
letters. In one of them he said, “I have 
rewritten sentence after sentence, and 
pondered long upon each alteration.”** 
To Edward Everett, the editor of his 
Works, Webster wrote, “I propose cer- 
tainly to write over every thing which 
has not been revised by myself.’** On 
the basis of this and other evidence which 
is too lengthy to recount here, one must 
conclude that the printed accounts of 
Webster's speeches are not verbatim. re- 
ports of what he said. 


VI 


Although this matter of speech texts is 
interesting to students of public address, 
it is not the most unfortunate of the six 
misconceptions. The most damaging to 
Webster’s reputation as a man and as a 
statesman is the charge that he turned 
traitor to his convictions on the slav- 
ery question in his “Seventh-of-March 
Speech”-of 1850. Webster's earlier indict- 
ments of slavery as a moral wrong had 
pleased the New England Abolitionists, 
but when he joined Clay in support of 
the Compromise of 1850, they vilified 
him by tongue and pen. Emerson, Whit- 
tier, Parker, Phillips, and others alleged 
that the “fallen high priest” had aban- 
doned all moral scruples in his quest of 
the Presidential nomination. This group 
called their own beliefs “a higher law” 
than the Constitution, and they were 
willing to sacrifice the Union in order 
to abolish slavery. This, in brief, was 
their standard of values. 

Webster's final standard was funda- 
mentally opposed to theirs. The causes 
which stirred him most deeply during 
forty years of public life involved the 
preservation of the Union and the Con- 
stitution. Any scheme which implied 


Everett P. Wheeler, Daniel Webster, the Ex- 
of the Constitution (1905), $1. 

National Edition, XIII, 5) 

™ Fletcher Webster, op. cit., Il, 413. 
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anarchy or disunion was distasteful to 
him. Fifty years before the Compromise, 
he wrote of his fear that a civil war 
would occur if the bonds of Federal 
union were not strengthened: 

I already see, in my imagination, the time 
when the banner of Civil war shall be un- 
furled; when Discord’s hydra form shall 
set up her hideous yell, and from her hun- 
dred mouths shall howl destruction through 
our empire; and when American blood shall 
be made to flow in rivers, by American 
swords!55 
During the period of his greatest fame 
he often expressed the opinion that 
speakers on controversial issues ought to 
use_“temperate, national, and practical” 
topics. Shortly before March 7, 1850, he 
complained that some debaters in Con- 
gress were neglecting “Union and peace,” 
and he announced his intentions to aad 
liver the fateful speech: 

If a moment should come, when it shall ap- 
pear that any temperate, national, and prac- 


tical speech which I can make would be use- 
ful, I shall do the best I can.%¢ 


It appears that, when confronted with 
the choice between concessions to slav- 
ery on one hand and disunion and civil 
war on the other, Webster chose what 
he considered the lesser evil. 

From the vantage point of historical 
perspective, which position on slavery 
appears to have been the wiser in 1850? 
It is conceded by many modern his- 
torians that Webster was unjustly con- 
demned and that his motive was to save 


* Fletcher Webster, op. cit., I, 79. 
* Curtis, op. cit., II, 399. 


the Union. They quote the foremost 
spokesmen of both parties to the effect 
that the Compromise was the just and 
only basis on which the Union could be 
saved. For instance, it undoubtedly 
quieted the disunion movement of the 
Nashville convention. If, as some writers 
declare, the Compromise which Webster 
favored was instrumental in postponing 
the war until the Union side was strong 
enough to win, the carping criticism of 
Webster by the Abolitionists appears to 
have been petty indeed. 

On the basis of the evidence suggested 
here, it seems advisable to substitute for 
six popular misconceptions the following 
statements: (1) Webster preferred to 
speak on great occasions and on great 
themes, but he gave many speeches on 
minor occasions and subjects; (2) He 
could and did prepare many speeches in 
a short time, but most of his great 
speeches were products of years of in- 
direct preparation plus days or weeks of 
direct preparation; (3) He suited his 
style to his purpose, which means that 
he employed rhetorical embellishments 
less frequently in speeches to persuade 
than he did in speeches to impress or to 
entertain; (4) Although he was some- 
what austere, he had a sense of humor; 
(5) Since he revised almost every speech 
before it was printed, statistical measure- 
ments of his style must be used with cau- 
tion if at all; (6) His decision to com- 
promise in 1850 was consistent with his 
life-long conviction that the Union must 
be preserved. 
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NY regional study of American ora- 
tory reflects in some measure the 
national and local issues of that day. 
Although not a crucial year in American 


history, 1850 was nonetheless an interest- 
ing period—a period of prophetic rum- 


blings in a nation that was expanding 
geographically and economically, a pe- 
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riod in which the internal pressure of a 
disunited people was being felt. 

Slavery had been abolished throughout 
the Western world except in the colonies 
of Spain, in Brazil, and in our own 
Southern states; and agitation was being 
felt throughout the United States for a 
settlement of the “slave problem.” Yet in 
1850 the Negro in the United States lived 
nowhere under the same laws as the 
white except in New England. 

Fused with the slave question in pop- 
ular interest was the discovery of gold in 
California in 1848, which made the 
United States the focal point of adven- 
ture for all the world up to and includ- 
ing 1850. A new era of prosperity had 
been born. The Manifest Destiny ideol- 
ogy of a continuingly expanding United 
States, and the ever increasing sectional 
and national loyalty groups, born out of 
the slavery question, had created inter- 
sectional strife. On March 7, 1850, in the 
most heralded speech ever made in 
America up to this time, Webster de- 
clared in favor of Clay's Compromise, 
and thus gave it a chance for life. 

Concurrent with the striking change 
in 1850 of national leadership (Jackson, 
Calhoun, Clay and Webster all dying 
within a relatively short time of each 
other) there came a spurt of mechanized 
industry employing a wage-earning class. 
In 1850 the idea of canals had been 
dropped and people were looking with 
confidence to the railroads, for by now 
the steam road had attained more than 
g,000 miles of track. The telegraph and 
ocean steamship were affecting the life of 
practically every American home. No 
longer was the frontier on the Mississippi 
River. Plank roads by now had made 
their appearance in extended areas. The 
New Yorker of 1850 bounced “clear to 
lower Brooklyn, to the very water itself 
on one of the finest plank roads to be 
found.” A monthly mail service was be- 
gun between Independence, Missouri, 


and Santa Fe. The United States was a 
growing, expanding, prosperous nation, 
beset by more internal than external 
problems. 

In 1850, New York City was a flour- 
ishing metropolis of some 696,000 in- 
habitants. Here the issues of the day, 
obviously, were narrower. Boards of 
Aldermen were concerned with the 
“open sewer hole problem,” since many 
citizens and horses sustained injuries 
thereby, especially “the one at 492 Grand 
Street.” Consider the problem of sani- 
tation. As one unnamed but eloquent 
alderman states: “This menace, this 
Beelzebub to the public’s safety must be 
removed.” Unfortunately, we do not 
know if “this menace, this Beelzebub” 
was removed, but we can surmise the 
possibility of many pleas for the removal 
of the tremendous manure pile on the 
corner of 57th and Broadway! Or reflect 
upon the aldermen who spoke for an 
aroused citizenry when they plead for a 
scow to remove “blood and offal thrown 
in the rivers of New York by the pack- 
ing houses.” The absolutely terrible 
streets occasioned many meetings and 
many speeches by an aroused citizenry. 
Or ponder the meeting similar to the 
one wherein one “Elias P. Hall spoke 
convincingly of the advisability of con- 
tinuing evening schools in the lower 
grades of our schools.” Or consider the 
desires of the civic and sports-minded 
residents when they plead for “public 
bathing facilities at the lower tip of the 
Island [Manhattan].” 

These local semipolitical issues did 
not, like Topsy, “just grow.” They were 
first nursed along by zealous believers or 
cursed along and opposed by equally 
zealous opponents. It was not at all un- 
usual to find a “meeting of those citizens 
who desire public bathing facilities” 
scheduled for the same evening as “a 
meeting of those citizens who are op- 
posed to the moral principles of the 
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public bathing beach.” Occasionally, 
similar meetings were not held separately 
but jointly under a general invitation, 
such as “all those interested in the prob- 
lem of liquor are invited to meet at 
Bleeker Hall.” Many such meetings— 
such as the latter—ended in a bedlam of 
flying fists that even the astute New York 
Herald reported as “challenging the best 
of our stalwart riot squad.” But many of 
the local political issues grew out of such 
meetings. When these issues came up for 
debate and vote in the lawmaking body, 
members of the respective body “did 
their best” in support or opposition 
much to the audible pleasure or displeas- 
ure of the public gallery. 

Of course, there were other than civic- 
welfare reasons for speaking. Probably 
the most frequent occasion for formal 
speech was the “lecture,” usually given 
by an authoritative or professional 
speaker. Groups assembled to hear talks 
for instance, on religion by “Rev. Edwin 
Harwood,” on philosophy by “Park Ben- 
jamin, Esq.,” on travel by “Mr. A. E. 
Giddom—with the Illuminated Pano- 
rama of the Nile,” on medicine and 
health by “Dr. W. Weiting” (a very pop- 
ular lecturer), on agriculture and science 
by Agassiz, on “psychology” by “Dr. 
Dods, who will demonstrate the wonder- 
ful new science of psychology with elec- 
trical demonstrations,” on astronomy by 
“Professor Mitchell of Cincinnati,” on 
temperance by “P. T. Barnum, the show- 
man,” on history by “Professor Q. Filo- 
panti, recently of the University of 
Bologna,” on phrenology (a very popular 
subject) by “N. Sizer and Mr. Storrs, 
with demonstrations,” and on other sun- 
dry topics including questions of the day. 

Many lectures dealt with current prob- 
lems, as example: “The Fate of the 
Franklin Expedition, by the Hon. E. L. 
Keyes, using diagrams, charts and figures 
lifelike in their realism.” The subject 
“Capital Punishment” discussed by “the 


Rev. George Storrs” was popular. “The 
Dreamer and the Worker; or Poetry and 
Cotton” a lecture by “C. Edwards Lester, 
Esq., who knows what he is talking 
about” was concerned with the current 
growing problem of industrialization. 
The “Employment of Convicts” was 
dealt with by “Charles Spear, the Savior 
of Men.” Ralph Waldo Emerson con- 
sidered “England—Ally or Not,” and 
Horace Greeley lectured on “Success or 
Failure in Life?” 

The purely religious occasion likewise 
provided ample opportunity for speak- 
ing, usually by professionals. The min- 
ister frequently set aside designated Sun- 
day afternoons or evenings (preceded by 
extensive advertising) for special audi- 
ences. “The Reverend Ewing Harwood 
will preach to the young men of New 
York City Sunday night,” and “The Rev- 
erend Dr. Cheever has reserved the whole 
lower floor of the Trinity Church for 
firemen Sunday afternoon desiring to 
hear his lecture on ‘Growing’”’ typify 
some appeals. One wonders, though, if 
the minister of 1850 was attempting to 
escape the stigma of the sermon proper 
by advertising these sermons as “lec- 
tures.” Speaking motivated by religion 
was not confined to the professional 
speaker alone. Meetings were held in 
New York City in 1850 by “gentlemen 
from all parts” to “devise means for a 
better observance of the sabbath. All 
present are invited to express them- 
selves.” 

The issues arising out of the increas- 
ing problem of slavery and the status of 
the Union gave adequate opportunity 
alike to the professional and amateur 
speaker. The New York papers of 1850 
forcefully fought for Abolition. Their 
pages bear testimony of numerous 
“slave” and “Union” meetings. Most of 
these meetings were deliberative, classi- 
fied by two descriptive phrases: One, 


typified by “Jonathon Boggs, who con- - 
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demned the politicans and fanatics who 
are bringing this union to political dis- 
solution”; the other typified by “Elias Q. 
Frees, who was concerned with the course 
which colored men will pursue.” The 
usual outcome of such meetings was 
resolutions expressing in no uncertain 
terms the decided opposition to further 
extension of slavery, secession, or dis- 
union, There are but few instances of 
pro-Southern or proslavery meeting. 

A variety of general meetings fur- 
nished opportunity for the novice or non- 
professional speaker: meetings of “Opera 
lovers . . . in Bleeker Hall,” “Land re- 
formers,” “Adherents to cheap post- 
age,” “Those interested in good health 
through exercise and food,” “Those de- 
siring to celebrate the abolition of flog- 
ging in the Navy,” “Advocates of early 
closing of stores,” or the commemoration 
of “the conclusion of the Canal Venture 
in Nicaragua in which meeting Senor 
Carache will speak” represent some of 
these types of gatherings. In many in- 
stances, these meetings were addressed 
first by a professional or authoritative 
speaker, after which the audience pre- 
sented questions, resolutions, comments 
and speeches. Such meetings usually 
ended with the passage of a resolution. 

Conventions and professional meetings 
provided excellent opportunity for 
speaking. Professional and amateur alike 
participated. There were conventions, 
among others, of Episcopalians, vege- 
tarians, firemen, doctors, millers, instruc- 
tors of the deaf and dumb, dealers in 
produce, art designers, and tailors. Fre- 
quently such conventions had the cus- 
tomary banquet with the inevitable 
round of after-dinner speeches and toasts. 
More often than not the toasts consumed 
more time than the speeches, for every- 
one then had opportunity to address a 
few appropriate remarks to the group 
before proposing the toast. 

Holidays, of course, were the glory of 


professional speakers. “George M. Dallas, 
orator of the day” was appointed in the 
“programme for the funeral ceremonies 
of the late Zachary Taylor” held in New 
York City on July 22, 1850. Celebrations 
of Washington’s birthday, the Fourth of 
July, or April 19th (Battle of Concord 
Day) were not without speaking by such 
luminaries as “Honorable George M. 
Dallas” or “Judge Emmanuel White” or 
“Reverend E. E. Gurley.” New York 
City’s foreign born celebrated homeland 
anniversaries with appropriate speeches 
and parades. 

Occupying a less prominent but still 
important occasion for speaking were the 
numerous court trials and hearings. 
Speaking was not restricted to members 
of the bar or bench. Defendant and 
plaintiff alike plead or accused their own 
case, such as “Pat McBride, meat carrier, 
who tearfully plead to the court after 
J. J. Mahoney, plaintiff, had stirred the 
court with his eloquent statement of his 
complaint.” Trials were held for every 
conceivable crime from arson to murder 
and rape. But in such trials, both parties 
were given the opportunity of expressing 
themselves, and many did so eloquently. 

Oddly enough, women appeared fre- 
quently as speakers, not only on the pro- 
fessional platform, but informally as 
well. Most professional appearances were 
limited to play readings, as example, 
“Mrs. Kimberley commences her read- 
ings of Romeo and Juliet this afternoon 
in the Broadway Saloon,” or art lectures 
“by Miss M. A. Dwight,” or speeches in 
defense of the feminine sex, many of 
which were given by “Mr. Charles Dana, 
the fearless managing-editor of the New 


York Tribune,” and by “Miss Lucretia. 


Mott, who defends her sex in a most 
stirring, and we must say, manly man- 
ner.” Informally, “women’s rights” meet- 
ings occasioned numerous speeches by 
the nonprofessional speaker, like the one 
at Barnum’s Parlor wherein “one frilly 
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human, whose name we know not, 
charged that the North was guilty of 
slavery by not granting its women a freer 
voice in government. Her appeal gal- 
vanized the audience.” 

As if actually to hunt for a reason to 
speak, plain, ordinary “Speakin’” was in 
great favor. Any fair in New York City 
was certain to be opened by one or sev- 
eral addresses, The New York Industrial 
Fair of 1850, for example, was opened 
with “three orations by Julius Frank, 
Edward F. S. Denthen, and Hezikiah 
Dellar, each of whom spoke well for al- 
most one hour each.” Colleges, like the 
“New Jersey College at Princeton,” ad- 
vertised in New York City newspapers of 
the “Annual commencement, with Pub- 
lic Speaking by members of the senior 
class.” Out-of-town colleges and semi- 
naries ran special excursion trains from 
New York City to the event. “Speeches 
by every candidate for a degree” appar- 
ently “pulled ’em in” if the reports of 
“the auditorium was packed,” or “every 
inch of room was taken by an eager 
audience” are to be believed. Seminaries 
and colleges staged “Sunday evening de- 
bates” (well attended, too!) and had 
“poems and literature” pronounced. New 
railroad lines, like the Burlington and 
Boston Railroad, were opened with cele- 
brations climaxed by stirring orations. 
Special trains took crowds from New 
York City to the site of the last spike 
driven for the event. Neither was any 
first class funeral without its “orator”’— 
especially if the deceased was at all 
prominent. 

Audiences were often as vocal as the 
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speaker. Published accounts of speeches 
are punctuated with such typical audi- 
ence reactions as: “derisive shouts,” “go 
on, go on,” “cheering,” “a stormy dis- 
cussion broke forth,” “three cheers and 
one more,” etc. Nor was audience reac- 
tion limited to mere vocality. Such re- 
actions as “the audience listened with 
most profound attention,” or “the ad- 
dress excited profound effect,” or “the 
speech produced an electric effect upon 
the assembly” typify other responses. 

A visit to New York by a famous 
speaker (such as Clay or Webster) occa- 
sioned much comment. But it was short- 
lived. The brunt of making and voicing 
public opinion seems to have fallen to 
the little man, the average fellow—with 
an occasional luminary appearing. Many 
stirring speeches undoubtedly were given 
by such “little men” to audiences that 
were tense with excitement and anticipa- 
tion, yet in which effect, as an isolated 
instance, did not last long enough, or 
project far enough, to be recorded by 
a historian. We can surmise that in the 
aggregate many unsung speakers made 
themselves heard—and probably heard 
effectively. 

Thus flourished speaking in New York 
City in 1850. It was a means of educa- 
tion. It served as a form of entertain- 
ment. It enabled men to carry out the 
democratic functions of our nation. Yet, 
in a larger sense, it indicates that we 
Americans have been a living, breathing, 
gregarious, talking people, talking out 
our problems. Of such is democracy 
made. Of such is democracy insured. 
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EARLY STUART RHETORICAL EDUCATION 


GEORGE P. RICE, JR. 
Pennsylvania State College 


I 


HIS study seeks to describe the place 

of rhetoric in the English system of 
education on grammar school and uni- 
versity levels during the reigns of the 
early Stuart monarchs, James I and 
Charles I, 1603-1642, or roughly speaking 
during the four decades preceding the 
English Civil War. The same general 
procedure employed by Karl Wallace in 
his paper on Tudor rhetoric is used 
here.* At the outset it is as well to re- 
mark that the turbulent political and 
religious issues of the period diverted 
men’s minds from education to a con- 
siderable extent, and that the orginality 
and genius of the Tudor period was laid 
under contribution to supply certain 
needs in texts and exercises for the early 
seventeenth-century educators. 

The underlying philosophy of educa- 
tion of the age is found in writings ex- 
tending back so far as Elyot, and includes 
views of Ascham and Bacon. In brief, 
the main object was the acquisition of 
“sound learning” to serve the best in- 
terests of the state. By sound learning 
was meant not only classroom mastery of 
Greek and Latin grammar, literature, 
history, and philosophy, but their ap- 
plication to ethical and political prob- 
lems of the civil service. The preemi- 
nence of rhetoric in this process merits 
the high place Watson accorded it.* 

It was Thomas Elyot who presented 
for the first time in English print a goal 
pointing toward “an ideal for the edu- 
cation of Democracy-Power,” patterned 
after the classic examples of Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Machiavelli, based upon the 


1 QUARTERLY JOURNAL oF Speech, XXII (February, 
1936), 28-51. 

F. Watson, English Grammar Schools to 1660 
(Cambridge, 1908), p. 440. 


farsighted and correct assumption that 
the trend of government in the future 
would witness the passing of power from 
the few to the many.* He was followed 
by Roger Ascham, speaking nearly forty 
years later, who expressed the view that 
“reading, writing, speaking of Latin, and 
especially the private education of young 
gentlemen” should be directed to the 
same end.‘ Finally, Francis Bacon, writ- 
ing half a century after Ascham, com- 
pleted the chain by advocating learning 
“for delight, for ornament, and for abil- 
ity,” with the same purpose in mind.* 

This philosophy of education gov- 
erned student corps recruited from the 
middle classes, younger sons of nobles, 
squires, landlords, and professional men.° 
They were taught in grammar schools of 
which Eton, the Merchant Taylors, and 
St. Paul’s represented the best. Instruc- 
tion to these boys and young men, de- 
signed to bring about a Utopian state 
of affairs in the conduct of government, 
was delivered in the Latin tongue. This 
was still necessary, despite increasing 
practical use of English for instruction 
as well as a literary vehicle. Latin was 
still the medium of communication em- 
ployed by such powerful and influential 
institutions as the church, the state, and 
the university. Since reading and speak- 
ing ability in Latin was a sine qua non 
for admission to the university, the gram- 
mar schools perforce obeyed laws of ne- 
cessity and tradition. 

It is in order, first, to consider the text- 
books commonly used in the grammar 
schools. For the purposes of this study, 


*Sir Thomas Elyot, The 


Gouvernour (London, 
1531). Reprint of J. N. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1907. In- 


troduction, xvii, by F. Watson. 

*Roger Ascham, The Scholemaster (London, 1570). 
See explanatory note on title page of original edition. 
* Sir Francis Bacon, Essays London, 1925), Pp. 123. 

* Encyclopedia of Education, QI, 142. 
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they fall into three groups. First, were 
those written abroad by foreigners in the 
Latin tongue, but imported into Eng- 
land for school use, of which G. J. Vos- 
sius’s Rhetorices Contractae sive Par- 
titionum Oratorium, is an example;" sec- 
ond, there were texts written abroad by 
foreigners, but revised and re-edited later 
by Englishmen, of which Charles But- 
ler’s work on the Rhetoric of Audomarus 
Talaeus is an instance;* finally, there are 
the studies of Englishmen, written in 
English, such as Thomas Wilson’s Arte 
of Rhetorique, extensively used in the 
Stuart schools.® 

It appears neither necessary nor ad- 
visable to reproduce here the careful col- 
lection of titles and analyses of seven- 
teenth-century texts of Foster Watson, 
whose work is thorough and useful.’ 
His lists for this period as well as the 
Tudor have, moreover, been supple- 
mented and used by Wallace.’ Never- 
theless, it is as well to indicate that 
neither of these scholars exhausted the 
titles a student of Tudor or Stuart rhet- 
oric might find it desirable to consult. 
For example, David Rix has a study on 
“Rhetoric in Spenser’s Poetry,”?* which 
suggests volumes by Day,"* Hoskins,"* 
and Gill.*> The sum of these sources, in 
any case, indicates that more than a score 
of good and useful books on various as- 
pects of rhetoric offered a wide range of 
choice to the schoolmaster. 

The question of what was included in 
the term “rhetorical exercises” may be 
answered by a definition suggesting that 
it included “those literary devices in- 

™G. J. Vossius, Rhetorices Contractae sive Parti- 
tionum Oratorium, Libri V (London, 1621). 

*C. Butler, Rhetoricae (Oxoniae, 1600). 

Wilson, The Arte of Rhetorique (Lon- 

"'F, Watson, English Grammar Schools to 1660, Ch. 
Karl R. Wallace, su, 


#D, Rix, “Rhetoric in Spenser's Poetry,” Pennsyl- 
vania State an Studies (1940), p. 10. 


4% A. Day., English Secretary (London, 1592). 
4 J. Hoskins, Directions for Speech and ‘Style (Lon- 
don, 1599). 


% A. Gill, Logonomia Anglica (London, 1619). 


tended to provide practice in oral and 
written discourse in Latin and English, 
together with the apparatus needful to 
render them effective.” They included: 
fabula, apologue, apothegm, narration, 
chreia, sentence, confutation, common- 
place, eulogy, oration of dispraise, de- 
scription, ethopoeia, thesis, legislation, 
theoretical exornation, colloquy, symbol, 
and emblem. It is unnecessary to offer 
definitions of these terms, with the ex- 
ception of the last two which Wallace 
does not include in his study. The em- 
blem consisted of a picture, below which 
was printed a moral motto and some 
brief verse, perhaps a sonnet, an epigram, 
or a madrigal. Emblems were bound to- 
gether in books and used in exercises 
stressing amplification and exposition." 
The symbol consisted of the “symbol” 
itself, first given in the assignment by 
the instructor, as “Festina lente.” This 
might be in connection with the life of 
Augustus Caesar. The student translated 
and explained the symbol and followed 
it with illustrative quotations. Then 
came a description of the life of the 
man, the net result being useful char- 
acter study.’? In addition to these de- 
vices, orations, verse making, plays, letter- 
writing, and phrase books were utilized. 


II 


Until now, this paper has been con- 
cerned with three aspects of English 
rhetorical education: its basic philos- 
ophy; the types and numbers of text- 
books available for classroom use; and 
the several exercises they presented for 
mastery. A further observation may serve 
to indicate the general standards set for 
instructors. If the Statute of Chigwell" 
of 1629 may be taken as exemplary, one 
gets a good idea of the expectations of 


% A. Hibbard, and W. F. Thrall, A Handbook to 
Literature (1936), p. 148. 

7 Watson, p. 423. See also Rix, p. 14. 

#8 Watson, p. 131. 
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the directors of the schools. Witness: it 
is desired that “. . . the Schoolmaster be 
a Graduate of one of the Universities, 
not under seven and twenty years of age, 
a man skillful in the Greek and Latin 
Tongues, a good poet, of a sound Reli- 
gion, neither Papist nor Puritan, of a 
grave Behavior, of a sober and honest 
conversation, no Tipler nor Haunter of 
Alehouses, no Puffer of Tobacco; and 
above all, that he be apt to teach and 
severe in his Government. . . .” At Char- 
terhouse similar provisions were in force 
in 1627. 

The method of instruction in the ap- 
plication of rhetorical exercises was 
chiefly oral. This was to be expected in 
a system which leaned heavily upon edu- 
cational practices whose origins lay in 
antiquity and which was governed by 
educational philosophers who did not 
with any emphasis advocate written com- 
position as an aid to instruction until 
Ascham’s Scholemaster. Oral exercises 
consisted of reading aloud, either in 
Latin or English, to improve pronuncia- 
tion and style. Not only were the com- 
moner rhetorical exercises designed to 
aid this purpose; plays, orations, and 
declamations were prominent. Material 
was draw from fables, colloquies, and 
such other sources as the classics pro- 
vided; moreover, important and consid- 
erable use was made of the Bible. John 
Brinsley’s Ludus Literarius offered spe- 
cial directions for reading and teaching 
from the Bible.*® Directions demanded 
the student read first in the history of the 
Bible; this was followed by an extended 
period of reading in content at the rate 
of a page each night. After this, he con- 
ferred with his teacher who pointed out 
the moral aspects of his study, with ap- 
propriate amplification. This type of 
lesson began as soon as the student had 
learned his catechism in English and 
Latin and was “able to read perfectly 


* Watson, quoted p. 59. 


and write competently.”*° As early as 
1547 the Injunctions to the Commis- 
sioners of Winchester had ordained that 
“from henceforth, the Bible shall be 
daily read in English, distinctly and 
apertly. .. . "** Heath Grammar School 
Statutes for 1600 provided for student 
reading of various chapters of the Bible 
“to illuminate their understanding; and 
confirm their memories.”** The Hertford 
Statutes of 1616 ordained that every Sat- 
urday and feast day “two boys shall 
weekly be appointed for reading the 
chapters and saying Grace at every meal 
in both the Halls.”** The effect of these 
exercises was to give much practice in 
oral delivery as well as a first hand and 
critical acquaintance with the style of 
the Scriptures in both Latin and Eng- 
lish. 

As the seventeenth century moved on 
its way, written exercises were empha- 
sized more and more. Double translation 
of English and Latin, as well as Greek 
and Hebrew, had been advocated by 
Ascham and his adherents. The schools 
which followed his views offered a course 
of study somewhat like this: mastery of 
the eight parts of speech and of sentence 
structure in early forms; then, simple 
English was translated into Latin, for 
“much wrytyng breedeth ready speaky- 
ing”; those training for “eloquence and 
Civill lawe” read Demosthenes, Aes- 
chines, Lysias, Antisthenes, and Ando- 
cides.** The . »mmon-place book was kept 
in connection with these exercises at all 
times, so that a goodly collection of 
quotations and observations on the re- 
marks of classical writers accumulated as ~ 
time went on. 

Some attempt was also made to give 
the student practice in reading manu- 


®W. Hazlitt, Schools, School-Books, and School- 
masters (1905), p. 137, quoting the Merchant Taylors’ 
Statute. 

™! Watson, quoted p. 51. 

Ibid., p. 58. 

Ibid., p. 

™ Ascham, The Scholemaster, Bk. II. 
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script. Laud’s transcript of Consuetudi- 
narium for the Westminster School, 1621- 
28, dictates this type of instruction to 
“facilitate the reading of such hands.”’** 
Successful student effort along these lines 
sometimes met with financial reward; in 
1615 the Camberwell Grammar School 
provided that “every scholar shall once 
every week write for practice given sen- 
tences.” The best among them, at the 
end of a quarter, received twelve pence.”* 

The Eton Time Table of late Tudor 
days, followed with some revisions in the 
Stuart reigns, scheduled “wrytyng of a 
theme” with versifying, and letter writ- 
ing, for periods of the first four days of 
each week for students in the fifth form.*" 

In addition to specific comment on 
teaching methods and devices, a few gen- 
eral principles of Stuart pedagogy may 
be learned through sources such as 
Brinsley. He, for example, insists in 
Ludus Literarius that the student learn 
what he read. “Legere et non intellegere 
neglegere est.” In order to insure good 
comprehension, the instructor read the 
lesson first; then, a short explanation of 
all its parts followed; after this, short 
questions on the subject matter were put 
by the master and answered by him; 
finally, he propounded the same ques- 
tions to the pupils, allowing them the 
use of their textbooks during the exer- 
cises.?8 

Thus, with a thorough grounding in 
the grammars of the Greek, Latin, and 
English tongues, and with more than 
passing familiarity with the classical lit- 
eratures and the Bible, the student fin- 
- ished his term of eight or nine years at 
the grammar school and prepared for the 
opening term at one of the universities 
where he would remain, perhaps four 
years. 

Leadership in English intellectual life 
during the seventeenth century fell, as it 

% Watson, quoted p. 189. 

Ibid., p. 191. 


SA. F. ch, Educational Charters, p. 451. 
* Watson, p. 293. 


had in the years before, to the univer- 
sities. The factors responsible for the con- 
tinuance of this situation include: the 
comparative smallness of the kingdom; 
the fixed determination of the Crown to 
permit no other universities after sev- 
eral migrations had proved rebellious to 
the royal person; and above all, the op- 
position of all-powerful Oxford to the 
remote possibility of any new rival. 

The newly graduated grammar school 
boys made their way to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge in the fall of the year to join 
a umiversity community composed of 
eighty or one hundred men, consisting of 
masters, fellows, scholars, and public 
professors. Every effort possible was made 
to teach the wisdom of the ancients, par- 
ticularly Plato, Aristotle, Quintilian, 
Cicero, and Hermogenes. The series of 
curricula was designed to adapt the 
teachings of these men to contemporary 
needs; their writings were utilized for 
study of content and for criticism of 
rhetoric and oratory. Like Quintilian, 
the Englishman believed that oratory 
was the central subject of the curriculum 
from a pragmatic point of view, since 
“oratory needs the assistance of many 
arts,”2° and because he knew that along 
the road of public speaking lay the 
easiest path for civil service preferment 
and especially to Parliament. For this 
reason, the contribution of declamation 
in the development of the public speaker 
was highly regarded. Along with it the 
chief rhetorical exercises of the univer- 
sity included the oration, the speech ex- 
tempore, and participation in plays, In 
addition to the delivery of speeches, some 
attention was paid to rhetorical criticism. 
The works and speeches of such orators 
and rhetoricians as Demosthenes, Isoc- 
rates, and Cicero, together with those of 
the early church fathers, were widely 
used. 

An intensive period of application to 


* Quintilian, Institutes of Oratory, I, 10.7. 
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public speaking, both as participant and 
as judge, was exacted of the candidate 
for the baccalaureate at Oxford. There 
a man was required to take four terms 
of rhetoric and to attend daily lectures 
in Greek, rhetoric, and logic,*® despite 
the fact that rhetoric and logic were 
regarded as subjects primarily within 
the jurisdiction of the grammar schools. 
Three important roles in public speak- 
ing were assumed by the student in dis- 
putation during his days at the univer- 
sity. In the early days of apprenticeship, 
he “responded” by maintaining a given 
thesis against his fellow students or his 
masters, In this exercise, his position was 
mainly a defensive one. Later, when he 
had gained experience, he “questioned” 
an opponent by seeking to expose weak- 
nesses in a given thesis through the put- 
ting of subtle questions to the “re- 
sponder.” Finally, he became the “de- 
terminer,” a position corresponding to 
the chairman at a modern round-table 
discussion group. 

Thus far, the study of rhetoric in its 
various forms has been traced through 
the grammar schools and universities; it 
remains to comment on the last educa- 
tional institution that influenced the stu- 
dent in the final preparations for an 
active public career. This was the Inns 
of Court. Here were gathered the stu- 
dents who had the time and ambition 
to study the laws of England. Many, like 
Coke, did not stay for the full course of 
terms at the university, but repaired to 


*C. E. Mallett, A History of the University of Ox- 
ford (London, 1924), II, 119. 


the Inns to begin the period of eight or 
nine years’ study necessary for a degree. 
These Inns were voluntary, unchartered, 
unincorporated, and unendowed groups 
associated for the teaching and study of 
law. From them came the great legal 
scholars and lawyers needed in the cru- 
cial events of the first four decades of the 
seventeenth century. Attendance at the 
lectures of the Inns led to further mas- 
tery of rhetorical skill. It was the custom 
to hold moot courts, debate, and dispute 
generally on legal questions, while criti- 
cism of pleading was obtained by attend- 
ance at the sessions of the various courts 
which met in London under conditions 
giving insight into very practical applica- 
tion of the theory learned in the class- 
room. There resulted also some increased 
power in use of languages, since much 
reading of statute law was in Latin, and 
the scholars were also forced to become 
familiar with what Coke distastefully 
called “barbarous Norman-French.” 

In sum, then, one may say that the 
basic purpose of early Stuart educational 
philosophy was the adaptation of the 
wisdom of classical times to contem- 
porary needs; that to this end the gram- 
mar school, university, and Inns of Court 
utilized rhetoric and oratory preemi- 
nently. Devotion to Plato, Aristotle, 
Quintilian, and Cicero was extensive and 
profound, and the curriculum’ was 
largely built around courses of study in 
Latin and Greek which sought to make 
known these men and their works that 
the student might think logically, com- 
pose appropriately, and speak well. 


THEATRE IN AN ACADEMIC GOWN 


EDWIN DUERR 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


EACHING theatre in our univer- 
sities is a perilous activity. Teaching 
any of the arts is that. At least two with- 
ering things can happen to creative 


writers or to theatre men and women, 
or, in general to all artists (meaning those 
who work at an art) whenever they don 
academic gowns. First, teaching itself is 
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likely to turn them into mere purveyors 
of skills; and second, the universities are 
likely to translate them into critics and 
scholars—or into heads of departments. 
In one way or another creativeness in the 
university teacher is usually exorcised. 

That has always been true, and it is 
still true today. Some years ago, accord- 
ing to those popular literary histories, 
The Flowering of New England and New 
England: Indian Summer, creative Bos- 
ton eventually became “an abandoned 
farm of literature” because so many of 
its writers went to Harvard University to 
teach. And nowadays when the national 
harvest of our arts is unfortunately so 
thin, perhaps much blame can be put 
upon those in our universities who have 
been teaching those arts. At any rate it 
cannot prove harmful if today’s teachers 
of theatre, in this instance, would stop 
for more than a moment to ask them- 
selves, with proper humility and frank- 
ness, whether or not they have suc- 
cumbed to the perils peculiar to their 
profession. 

I 

The ideal of the best university teacher 
of theatre is, or ought to be, to train the 
minds and the sensibilities of his stu- 
dents so that their creative and critical 
responses to the issues of living will be 
honest and brave. He can set up no bet- 
ter aim. All his minor aims are contained 
in and contribute toward that larger 
aim; it shapes all his methods and mate- 
rials of instruction. It is the only final 
and valid measure of success for each 
production as well as for every lecture, 
demonstration, exercise, project, and 
examination in every central course in 
the subject of theatre. 

An aim as wide and worthy as that will 
doubtless startle some university teachers 
of theatre: but it will make for a tardy 
but welcome awakening. The aim will 
doubtless also call for scoffing from many 
enemies of the theatre: it will be de- 


scribed as pretentious and fantastic. They 
will say that the teacher of theatre can- 
not stimulate the minds and sensibilities 
of his students in the classes now offered. 
The answer is that certainly the teacher 
cannot do that in all the courses which 
must be included in the subject. Obvi- 
ously there is but small scope for that 
aim, if any at all, in courses in make-up, 
stage speech, the building and painting 
and handling of scenery, the sewing of 
costumes, and the manipulations of stage 
lighting. Such courses are perhaps not 
truly university courses by any stiff defi- 
nition; they are more manual than meta- 
physical; they pertain only to the me- 
chanics of theatre. But such courses must 
accompany, in some guise, as “courses” 
or as whatnots, the teaching of theatre. 
Without them the art of the theatre can- 
not be taught. Such “courses”—and this 
is the main point—are very distant from 
the great central bulk of theatre; they 
are accessory; and, while awkwardly nec- 
essary, they are always strictly subordi- 
nate. To scoff at the high aim of the best 
theatre teaching, and to continue to in- 
dict the art of the theatre as a field of 
study beneath the merit and dignity of 
university sanction because certain 
“courses” admittedly have intellectual 
shortcomings, is, therefore, to spurn the 
whole subject because of the nature of 
some of the essential but minor parts. 
To do that is to confuse subordinate 
things with principal things. In prin- 
cipal things the teacher of theatre has 
recourse to the minds and sensibilities of 
his students. In the more numerous and 
certainly more important central courses, 
in the major courses, is contained all the 
mental matter intrinsic to the art of the 
theatre. In these central courses—courses 
in drama, directing, criticism, acting, 
designing, theatre history, and playwrit- 
ing—the students can find a truly en- 
riching instruction so long as the teacher 
holds to his high aim or ideal. 
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Yet it is often so easy not to be, or not 
to continue to be, an ideal teacher of 
theatre. Too many teachers succumb to 
the first peril of the profession: they 
become only purveyors of skills. They 
are, in short, prone to forget certain 
basic and guiding truths about the con- 
tent of plays. Plays are the emotional 
experiencing and examining of the ideas 
by which men as individuals and in com- 
munities live from day to day and by 
which they are led, now and then, for- 
ward toward newer lucidities. Plays are 
ideas of one kind or another, and of one 
significance or another; they contain the 
essential characteristics of things, the 
qualities of human experience that have 
been perceived and felt by the artist and 
then revealingly communicated to others 
via a medium.’ And plays in the many 
and various processes of being readied 
for production onstage are still as much 
the vehicles for the conveyance of the 
qualities of ideas as they are in print in 
the book in: the study. As a matter of 
fact, plays are usually more potent as 
ideas whenever they are correctly staged; 
then they arrive at the abundant, com- 
plete, and final functioning for which 
they were originally destined in the play- 
wright’s mind. Consequently when 
teachers forget these verities and teach 
only the “via the medium” aspects and 
complexities of plays in the process of 
production without always relating every 
part of that process to an integrating 
idea, they purvey mere skills. 

This mechanical purveying of skills is 
today common and popular among uni- 
versity theatre teachers. (This is the time 
for scientific methods and facts; the many 
intangibles of knowledge, and especially 
of theatre, are generally suspect.) Let, 
for instance, Alexander Dean list his five 
principles of directing (and he did not 

1See especially the writings of Stark Young, par- 


ticularly his article, “Seeing the Point,” pp. 69-87, 
Glamour (1925); reprinted in his Theatre Practice 


(1926), pp. 107-125. 


live to complete his work on “dramatic 
values”), and immediately many theatre 
teachers find them to be something pat 
and definite, something systematized, 
something that can be measurably taught 
and demonstrated and memorized and 
practiced and graded. They find “some- 
thing they can lay their hands on.” Then 
they proceed to teach their students to 
learn, to recognize, and to apply these 
very definite principles and the sub-head- 
ings under the principles—composition, 
movement, “dressing the stage,” “the 
curved approach,” “conservation of stage 
areas,” “building a scene,” etc. As a re- 
sult, and too often for comfort, the stu- 
dents learn to direct plays without ever, 
except accidentally and on their own 
initiatives, relating the formula to any 
ideas. Too often the students are not 
taught to render adventitious assistance 
to what their playwrights have to say. 
Too often the students learn that in play 
direction whatever is effective onstage is 
right, when the deep truth is the other 
way around: whatever is right via the 
medium for the expression of the creative 
idea is effective. In other words, students 
are too often not taught to use their 
minds and their sensibilities. 

Let Stanislavski do much toward the 
codification of acting (and he did not 
complete his planned book on “form 
and content”), and immediately many 
teachers of theatre find his results to be 
something pat and definite, something 
systematized, etc. Thereupon they 
promptly proceed to teach their students 
along the nameable lines of the specific 
divisions of the subject—“emotion re- 
call,” “concentration,” “inner truth,” 
“relaxation,” “stage attitude,” etc. The 
students are drilled, for a few weeks or 
so, until they become skilled at crying, 
entering a strange room or a familiar 
room, threading a needle, and feeling 
and speaking and moving in accord with 
a true psychological motivation. But the 
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student actors are rarely led through all 
these ~necessary preliminary steps to 
philosophic and aesthetic motivations. In 
other words, the students are rarely 
taught an essential allegiance to the play- 
wright’s larger conceptions which are 
meant to be communicated to the audi- 
ence. Students are not put and kept in 
contact with the ideas that govern all 
the roles they are called upon to act; 
they are not taught an awareness of the 
idea in the mind of an O'Neill, a Synge, 
or a Chekhov—the idea which is the soul, 
or the essence or the point, in all scenes 
and, more largely, in all plays when and 
as they are acted. Too often the student 
actor is taught “only the minimum 
qualification of a skilled stage hand” 
whose “ ‘conceptions’ of Ibsen or Shake- 
speare are mere impertinences.”? The 
ideal teacher must remember at all times 
that trained actors need “numerous and 
valuable ideas to execute.”* He must 
compel his students to look for and to 
find such ideas, to tussle with them, and 
finally to conquer their classification and 
expression. He must teach the students 
to use their minds and sensibilities. 

The right way of working from and 
toward ideas in the theatre can be briefly 
indicated in a third branch of the sub- 
ject, costume design. Many teachers in- 
struct their students how to design stage 
costumes in accordance with somebody's 
ten or twelve rules; many more teachers 
depend upon an even simpler and much 
more scientific procedure: they teach the 
making of the authentic costume—the 
right number of buttons and gadgets, the 
correct lines and colors, etc., all coming 
from the big picture book in the library 
where the descriptions and patterns are 
again something pat and definite, some- 
thing which can be measurably taught, 
etc. Therefore, the student designers are 
taught to be mere seamstresses whose 


?George Bernard Shaw, Dramatic Opinions and 
{1996-1907), I, 427-428. 
*Ibid., p. 207. 


minds are devoid of any concern with 
the idea of the play for which the - 
tumes are being made. 

But that sort of instruction does not 
result, cannot result, whenever the stu- 
dent designers use their minds and sensi- 
bilities as they are taught to do by Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones. He as profitably set 
down, for all who are alert enough to 
see and to follow, the only right instruc- 
tions for the imaginative designing of a 
stage costume.* Jones knows how to teach 
students to design costumes that will 
come out of and contribute toward the 
theatrical expression of the playwright’s 
idea. For example, he sets down the 
model steps to be followed, in various 
ways, for the creation of a costume for 
Delilah in Milton’s Samson Agonistes: 
The costume must be (1) a costume “in 
relation to Milton's own time” which 
“will inevitably express the characteris- 
tic qualities of life at that time . . . not 
erudition, but evocation”; (2) a costume 
“in relation to Milton’s poetry . . . his 
mood .. . the creation of an adult mind”; 
(3) “a stage costume” which is both the- 
atrical and appropriate, “an organic and 
necessary part of the drama in which it 
appears”; (4) a costume for the character 
of Delilah “out of the Old Testament”, 
with her “atmosphere of nobility and 
betrayal”; and (5) a costume according 
“to what Milton himself tells us.’ 

The difference between this method of 
teaching students to design costumes and 
the authentic method is the difference be- 
tween teaching the use of the minds and 
the sensibilities and the mere purveying 
of some skills. But the descriptive recipe 
as outlined by Jones is too difficult, too 
intangible, and mentally too provocative; 
it is not something pat or something that 
can be measurably demonstrated and 
graded, etc. It is too much for many 


* Robert Edmond Jones, “Some Thoughts on Stage 
Costume,” pp. 87-107, The Dramatic Imagination 


(1941). 
bid., PP. 93, 97 
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teachers. The purveying of skills is easier. 
Yet the notations by Jones offer, in gen- 
eral, the best hints, not only for the teach- 
ing of design, but for the teaching of di- 
recting and acting and all the other 
processes in the production of a play. 
They hold theatre teaching to its high 
ideal. 
II 

But enough of the nature of the first 
peril which always surrounds the teacher 
of theatre, the danger of becoming, often 
without knowing it, a purveyor of mere 
skills. The point is clear enough; and the 
method for the self-questioning discovery 
of that error has been indicated. There 
remains the second prominent peril to 
which the teacher of theatre can so easily 
succumb. 

Some teachers in the universities, it is 
cheering to report, do attempt constantly 
to stimulate the minds and the sensibili- 
ties of their students in their theatre 
courses. But the hitch comes in the fact 
that most of them, strafigely enough, re- 
strict their efforts to the narrow confines 
of criticism.* That is to say that these 
teachers instruct their classes in how to 
criticize the play as literature, although 
in some cases they will venture to teach 
the criticism of the designs for, or the 
acting in, or the directing of the play as 
it is staged. In short, they limit their 
teaching to appreciation; they will not 
touch with a ten-foot pole the teaching of 
creativeness. These teachers, therefore, 
cease to be, or to continue to be, ideal 
teachers of theatre. They forget that 
much, if not most, of the teaching of the 
art of the theatre ought to be creative. 
They allow their universities to translate 
them into critics and scholars. They will 
not believe in nor fight as artists for the 
sound values of creativeness; they con- 
form, for dignity’s sake, to certain so- 
called academic attitudes and pressures. 


*“The critic, Fry insists over and over again, 
must trust his sensibilities, not his learning.” Virginia 
Woolf, Roger Fry, a Biography (1940), p. 116. 


It is easier to do so: in that way lies 
professorial advancement. 

Most universities are antiartists. They 
will variously insist upon changing, and 
frequently upon petrifying, the creators 
on their staffs into critics and scholars. 
(The differences between the three types 
of men are those, say, between Shake- 
speare, Hazlitt, and Greg.) Why this is so 
is unknown. The reasons are probably 
lost in the vast distances of precedent. 
Anyway, according to authoritative aca- 
demic mumbo-jumbo the artist is auto- 
matically an inefficient teacher, an alien 
to the proper pedagogic practices and 
policies, and a disturbingly unconven- 
tional teacher; or better, art cannot be 
taught; or best, criticism is a sounder sub- 
ject to teach than creativeness (and there- 
fore the only thing to teach in the arts!). 

It is doubtful if these contentions are 
true. Have they ever been carefully and 
logically examined? Surely an artist is 
an efficient and worthy university teacher 
so long as he enlarges student minds and 
sensibilities toward a comprehension of 
the issues of living; and the ideal teacher 
of theatre, as already defined, knows the 
potentialities of doing that and can do 
precisely that. Surely there might be some 
truth in the opinion that art cannot be 
taught, that it can only be caught; but 
to approve the learning and to disdain 
the catching is to quibble over a word, 
since both are teacher-student processes, 
and both are valid methods of acquiring 
the ability of making contact with ideas. 
Both goals are attainable; only the meth- 
ods of arrival are different. 

Surely the belief that criticism is more 
fruitful than creation implies that the 
latter is unmental, or at least decidedly 
less mental and therefore unworthy of a 
university's time and consideration. But 
such a belief is not easy to prove, nor is 
any attempt to do so very broadminded. 
To say, as has been said again and again 
with a certain ring of finality, that “The 
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sort of mastery of Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
possessed by Mr. Maurice Evans or Mr. 
John Gielgud is enviable; but the grasp 
possessed by Coleridge, Bradley, or J. 
Dover Wilson is more enviable still” is 
to say something inadequate and _ per- 
haps stuffy. If the assertion means that 
a minor creator weighs less in the scale 
of important things than a major critic, 
it is an exposure of the obvious. If the 
assertion tries to mean that criticism is 
more rewarding than creation, then it 
should in all fairness have included play- 
wright Shakespeare. What he did to his 
old sources and for his purposes is pos- 
sibly more enviable than what any critic 
has ever yet done to Hamlet for his pur- 
poses. And, finally, if the assertion is at- 
tempting to say that in a university criti- 
cism should and acting should not be 
taught because J. Dover Wilson is a bet- 
ter or wiser man than John Gielgud 
because of the kind of knowledge he 
possesses, it is trying for the impossible. 
No, that sort of objection to the teaching 
of creation will not serve. The writing 
and the producing of plays will go on 
demanding the use of the mind and the 
sensibilities. There will always be the 
creative mind as well as the critical mind, 
and both are worthy of being university 
trained, Nowadays especially a definite 
emphasis must be placed upon the train- 
ing of the creative mind; too much atten- 
tion has already been given to the train- 
ing of the critical mind; and teaching 
that produces “too strong a critical fac- 
ulty and too wide an acquaintance with 
precedent’’ is in danger of killing the 
spontaneity and freedom and forward- 
daring of full creativeness. 

Therefore, the ideal teacher of theatre 
must not cringe from the teaching of 
creativeness, and turn for security to the 
teaching of only criticism. He must know 
that his instruction in playwriting and 
play producing is concerned with the 

Ibid., p. 121. 


mind and the sensibilities; he must know 
that all plays have ideas for their sub- 
jects, that the job of a play is the projec- 
tion of the quality of an idea. Burn all 
the philosophy books in the world, and 
the ideas by which men live will continue 
to exist in the fictions they have made. 
Philosophy gives men the systems, the 
various validities, and other statements 
about the ideas and issues involved in 
living; the theatre, by means of its plays 
onstage, gives men the full emotional 
repercussions that come from experienc- 
ing those ideas. Often men need to ex- 
perience and to examine an idea emo- 
tionally in order to know best its quality. 
To know about an idea is not entirely to 
know it. Creativeness, therefore, is a kind 
of knowledge which men can and must 
be taught. Creativeness is neither better 
nor worse than criticism: it runs along 
parallel to it as a method of intelligent 
evaluation. Both kinds of the knowledge 
of things are highly meritorious; but 
creativeness perforce has been sadly neg- 
lected by many teachers of theatre. It 
must not continue to be neglected. 

The ideal teacher of theatre must com- 
bat staunchly all the official efforts to 
restrict his instruction to the field of 
criticism; and he can best make that fight 
by keeping his attention on the minds 
and the sensibilities of his students— 
which is his obligation—and by exempli- 
fying in the results which he produces 
the truth that creation is an intellectual 
as well as an emotional pursuit, that 
creation is “the mother of criticism.” 

If all today’s teachers of theatre in the 
universities would constantly keep on 
guard against the dangers of purveying 
mere skills and of teaching only criticism, 
the teaching of theatre might well cease 
to be a perilous activity. Then there 
might come a day when—lo, and behold! 
—the universities would foster a produc- 
tivity in the arts, and, therefore, one im- 
portant aspect in the living of the people. 
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SELECTING, CASTING, AND REHEARSING THE 
HIGH-SCHOOL PLAY* 


E. S. CORTRIGHT 
Fort Dodge, lowa, High School and Junior College 


I 


REAT changes are taking place 
nowadays in many branches of the 
high-school curriculum: Competitive ath- 
letics has given way to “physical fitness”; 
mathematics teachers dictate problems 
having to do with aircraft; history classes 
have been metamorphosed into the study 
of postwar; and great numbers of stu- 
dents who might formerly have been 
expected to be learning about Caesar's 
campaigns are enrolled in courses desig- 
nated as “aeronautics,” “navigation,” 
and “war physics.” 

Comparatively untouched by this new 
emphasis on the need for physical and 
mechanical preparedness is the teacher 
of high-school dramatics. True, in a few 
schools the amount of time devoted to 
the production of plays has been cur- 
tailed to some extent on the grounds that 
play-acting is one of the so-called educa- 
tional frills. But in most schools the work 
of the dramatics director is much the 
same as it was in 1940 and 1941. Being 
at war has not even affected to any large 
extent our selection of plays. There are 
a few plays on Broadway that reflect our 
present struggle for survival, but the 
great crop of war plays, if we are to judge 
by our experience in World War I, will 
come after the shooting is over. 

Therefore, techniques and methods of- 
fered for the consideration of the director 
of high-school plays should be ones that 
are equally applicable in peacetime and 
in wartime. 


* This is the eighth of a series of articles on the 
teaching of speech that has been prepared under the 


auspices of the Secondary School Committee of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH, Karl 
F. Robinson, Chairman. For further information on 
this series, see the JouRNAL, October, 1942, pages 356 
and 360. 


The duties of the high-school director 
are manifold. This discussion will be 
limited to three phases: the choice of 
play, the choice of cast, and the prepara- 
tion for performance. 


II 


In some high schools the director still 
fails to have final decision in the selec- 
tion of plays to be produced. Under such 
a condition, the director will do well to 
change it if possible. No director can be 
expected to achieve first-class results if 
he is continually called upon to produce 
plays with which he is not in sympathy. 
Grant that no high-school director’s judg- 
ment is infallible, yet most directors do 
know the limitations of their acting ma- 
terial, the extent of their stage equip- 
ment, and, most important, their own 
limitations as directors. Grant also that 
every director should try to do at least 
one play each year that definitely taxes 
his ingenuity and artistry, but at least 
he should be the judge of his limitations, 
even in this. 

Assuming, then, that play selection is 
one of the functions of the director, let 
us proceed to the task of choosing a play. 
Most directors feel that, as educators, 
they are obliged to spend at least a por- 
tion of their time in producing the clas- 
sics. Such an attitude is justifiable both 
educationally and dramatically. Even 
Shakespeare is not beyond the compre- 
hension of high-school boys and girls. 
Moreover, if such boys and girls are to 
be taught Shakespeare, where is there a 
better place than in the rehearsal room 
or on the stage? Despite their feeling that 
they should produce the classics, very few 
high-school directors ever do so, and this 
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is unfortunate. Acting in plays by Mo- 
li¢re, Sheridan, Goldoni, and Shake- 
speare—to name a few—will supply the 
young actor with broad acting techniques 
and with an abandon obtainable from no 
other type of experience. 

A hasty glance at the columns of any 
publication devoted to high-school dra- 
matics reveals that the more progressive 
groups rely for their plays on Broadway. 
As directors we are prone to feel that we 
are up-to-date if we produce recent New 
York successes. This attitude is not neces- 
sarily a good one. There are plenty of 
plays—modern in dress and in mode of 
presentation—of a much earlier vintage 
than the 1940's which are as challenging 
to the actor, and as thought-provoking to 
the audience, as they were on the night 
of their initial performance. 

Following is a list of more than sixty 
plays, each of which has some quality to 
recommend its production by amateur 
groups. The author is indebted to Fred- 
eric O. Crandall of the Mississippi State 
College for Women, and indirectly to the 
late Thomas Wood Stevens, for the nu- 
cleus around which the list has been 
built. These plays include all types, and 
extend in period from the thirteenth 
century to 1941. All of them are within 
the range of the average high school. To 
be sure, in some years certain of these 
plays would be out of the question, but 
at some time every one of them is a pos- 
sibility for the average director. 


1. EverymanAnon. (The University of 
Wisconsin version is a good one. Morality 
plays are not a thing of the past. Witness 
the Pulitzer Prize selection The Skin of 
Your Teeth.) 

2. The Second Shepherd’s Play—Anon. (Pro- 
fessor Whitehall’s version) 

3. Pierre Patelin—Jagendorf (offers fine op- 
portunities for the development of broad, 
farcical acting) 

4. The Circle of Chalk (This is a thirteenth 

- century Chinese play and T. W. Stevens's 


adaptation is especially good.) 


5- Two Gentlemen of Verona—Shakespeare 
(Expurgate it before handing out copies; 
your actors will wish to retain the juiciest 
morsels.) 

6. A Midsummer Night’s Dream—Shake- 
speare (outdoor production feasible) 

7. As You Like It—Shakespeare (gives more 
opportunities for the girls than does the 
average Shakespearean comedy) 

8. Twelfth Night—Shakespeare (Directors 
should keep their eyes open to obtain a 
pair of fraternal twins with acting ability.) 

9. The Doctor in Spite of Himself—Moliére 
(challenging to the director who likes to 
invent comic business) 

10. The Imaginary Invalid—Molitre 

11. Tartuffe—Molitre (more difficult than 
some of Moliére’s other plays, but one of 
his best) 

12. Mistress of the Inn—Goldoni 

13. A Servant of Two Masters—Goldoni 

14. 4 Game of Love and Chance—Marivaux 

15. The Rivals—Sheridan (one of the best 
plays obtainable for the training of 
young actors) 

16. The Duenna—Sheridan 

17. A Trip to Scarborough—Sheridan 

18. She Stoops to Conquer—Goldsmith (A 
wide variation in the types of characteri- 
zations makes this play ideal.) 

19. The Good-Natured Man—Goldsmith 

20. Trelawny of the Wells—Arthur W. Pin- 
ero 

21. The Enchanted Cottage—Arthur W. Pin- 
ero 

22. A Kiss for Cinderella—J. M. Barrie (re- 
vived recently for the summer theatres 
and for a New York run) 

23. Mary Rose—J. M. Barrie (a bit sticky 
with whimsicality, but a little sentimen- 
tality may not be amiss nowadays) 

24. Quality Street—J. M. Barrie 

25. Uncle Tom’s Cabin—Harriet Beecher 
Stowe (Dramatically, a top-notch show. 
Historically, a play that should be wit- 
nessed by the present generations as it 
was by other generations.) 

26. Under the Gaslights—A. Daly (If you are 
planning to do a melodrama, be sure to 
read this one.) 

27. The Streets of New York—Dion Bouci- 
cault 

28. The Cradle Song—G. Sierra (Samuel 
French): (especially good now when boys 
are harder to obtain for your casts) 

29. The Romantic Young Lady—G. Sierra 

30. The Women Have Their Way-—G. Sierra 
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gi. The Lady from Alfaqueque—Quintero 
(Samuel French) 
32. Sun-Up—Lulu Vollmer (Coward-Mc- 


33- 


35- 
36. 


37- 


38. 


42. 


43- 


44. 


45- 


46. 


47- 


48. 


49- 
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Cann): (Although this play is of the 1917- 
1918 period, it could easily be played in 
relation to the present conflict.) 

Storm Over Patsy—James Bridie (Samuel 
French): (Excellent characterizations and 
a fine theme; a popular rebellion against 
small-time dictatorship.) 


. Yellow Jack—Sidney Howard (Dramatists’ 


Play Service) 

Laburnam Grove—J. B. Priestley (Samuel 
French) 

The Bishop Misbehaves—Frederick Jack- 
son (Samuel French): (The play, in spite 
of its title, can be produced for any audi- 
ence. This is one of the plays to which 
the critics of the Federal Theatre Project 
objected!) 

Berkeley Square—J. L. Balderston (Sam- 
uel French): (one of the best of fantasies; 
both period and modern dress) 

The Bat—Mary Roberts Rinehart and 
Avery Hopwood (Samuel French): (emi- 
nently good theatre—lots of fun for di- 
rector, actors, and audience) 


. Pomander Walk—L. N. Parker (Samuel 
French) 
. The Show Off—George Kelly (Samuel 


French): (Characterizations are unusually 
good; the plot movement is a bit static.) 


. The Torchbearers—George Kelly (Samuel 


French): (Offers some difficult problems 
for the director, but it is good entertain- 
ment.) 

The Youngest—Philip Barry (Samuel 
French) 

Icebound—Owen Davis (Longmans, 
Green): (a serious play that may be es- 
sayed by practically any high-school 
group) 

Outward Bound—Sutton Vane (Samuel 
French): (difficult but worth-while) 

The Enemy—Channing Pollock (Long- 
mans, Green): (timely if your audience is 
open-minded) 

Death Takes a Holiday—Alberto Cassella 
(Samuel French) 

Kind Lady—Edward Chodorov (Samuel 
French): (One characterization—the title 
role—makes this play worth doing.) 
Holiday—Philip Barry (Samuel French): 
(One of the best of modern comedies; the 
dialogue is particularly effective.) 

What a Life—Clifford Goldsmith (Drama- 
tists’ Play Service): (offers an opportunity 


52. 


53- 


61. 


62. 


63. 


65. 


to capitalize upon the popularity of the 
Henry Aldrich radio series) 


. Alice in Wonderland—Eva Le Gallienne 


and Florida Friebus (Samuel French) 


. Bird in Hand—John Drinkwater (Samuel 


French) 

Journey's End—R. C. Sherriff (Samuel 
French): (All-male cast; probably the best 
play to come out of World War L) 

The Perfect Alibi—A. A. Milne (Samuel 
French): (unusual in that it is a mystery 
play in which the major roles are given 
to women) 


. The Romantic Age—A. A. Milne (Samuel 


French) 


. The Dover Road—A. A. Milne (Samuel 


French) 


. The Late Christopher Bean—Sidney 


Howard (Samuel French): (The charac- 
terizations are varied and interesting.) 


. The Double Door—Elizabeth McFadden 


(Samuel French) 


. Our Town—Thornton Wilder (Samuel 


French): (Any high school can do it if a 
good stage manager can be obtained.) 


. The Swan—Ferenc Molnar (Longmans, 


Green) 


. To the Ladies—Geo. S. Kaufman and 


Marc Connelly (Samuel French): (whole- 
some farce that offers excellent acting op- 
portunities for the whole cast) 

Once in a Lifetime—Geo. S. Kaufman 
and Moss Hart (Samuel French): (hilari- 
ously good fun, but offers numerous prob- 
lems in staging) 

Dulcy—Geo. $, Kaufman and Marc Con- 
nelly (Samuel French): (not recom- 
mended unless the director is certain of 
securing a good “Dulcinea”) 

Arsenic and Old Lace—J. Kesserling (dra- 
matists’ Play Service): (requires a strong 
cast and expert direction—also judicious 
cutting) 


. Junior Miss—Sally Benson, J. Chodorov 


and J. Fields (Random House): (The cast 
and the audience will love it.) 

Letters to Lucerne—F. and Vincent Rot- 
ter (Samuel French): (practically an all- 
girl cast; built around a problem precipi- 
tated by the present war) 


Ill 


This list, by no means exhaustive, in- 


cludes many plays that have been found 
successful in various high-school theatres. 
Well over half of the plays listed require 
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a royalty payment of from $25.00 to 
$50.00 a performance. The remainder are 
in the public domain and may be used 
free of charge. No modern nonroyalty 
plays are listed. It would be presump- 
tuous to assert that there is not such a 
thing; and it may be true that payment 
of high royalty does not insure high-class 
dramatic literature; it is also certain that, 
as a rule, an author who writes a show 
that directors of discernment are eager 
to produce is not putting the script out 
royalty free. If the director cannot pay 
$25.00 royalties, and if the publishers 
won't reduce the fee, three courses of ac- 
tion are open: (1) The director can 
choose one of the many scripts upon 
which the copyright has lapsed. (2) He 
can hunt a new job where the admin:s- 
tration is not so penurious. (3) He can 
produce one of the trashy plays written 
especially for groups that cannot afford 
to pay royalty. These include the Aunt 
Tillie and Uncle Ezra things that are 
produced more widely than Our Town 
or What a Life, if we are to accept the 
word of Garrett Leverton of Samuel 
French. If the director chooses to adopt 
the third course, deliberately, the meas- 
ure of satisfaction he gets—or fails to get 
out of the production will be his reward! 

Certain well-defined factors should 
govern the choice of a play for high- 
school production. Obviously, a play 
should never be selected until the direc- 
tor has made at least a preliminary sur- 
vey of the acting material with which he 
has to work. To cite an example, it 
would be foolhardy to plan a production 
of Our Town unless the director is as- 
sured of the availability of an actor 
capable of playing the part of the stage 
manager. Similarly, no play should be 
selected without due regard to the rest 
of the plays planned for the season. Too 
often a director settles into a rut and 
tends to repeat that type of play with 
which he feels he is most successful. Such 


a practice is unfair to the audience and 
to the student actors—and unfair to the 
director himself if he seeks to enhance 
his own abilities. The two types of plays 
that are most likely to be overdone in the 
average high school are farces and mys- 
tery-melodramas, Both types have a 
legitimate place in a high-school drama 
season, but certainly not to the exclusion 
of other types. Perhaps the most neg- 
lected type of play, particularly among 
men directors, is the fantasy. Plays like 
Berkeley Square and A Kiss for Cin- 
derella surely deserve as much considera- 
tion as Tiger House or Charlie’s Aunt. 


IV 


Much has been written upon the sub- 
ject of selecting the cast. Most directors 
use approximately the same _ general 
methods, and progressive directors are 
ever alert to learn new devices that will 
make casting more certain of good re- 
sults. Quite often, as most directors will 
agree, poor characterization high- 
school plays is patently the fault of the 
director. He has done a poor job of 
casting at the outset. 

The almost universal practice in cast- 
ing is the use of open tryouts. Some dis- 
cussion of the organization of tryouts 
may be of value. 

It is usually a good idea to make copies 
of the play available to the students sev- 
eral days prior to the tryouts—perhaps 
in the school library. The alternative 
method is for the director to assume the 
responsibility for making clear to the 
assembled aspirants the nature of each 
characterization. This method saves time, 
but it usually compromises the integrity 
of the characterizations. It is wise, of 
course, for the director to offer helpful 
suggestions to a student during tryouts, 
suggestions that will enable him to round 
out more fully the suggestive outlines of 
a characterization, but it is decidedly 
unwise for the director to atrophy a stu- 
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dent’s imagination and creative urge by 
giving him, custom-built, a detailed pic- 
ture of the character. When a director 
does so, he places a premium upon imi- 
tativeness, at best a minor accomplish- 
ment, and greatly inhibits creativeness— 
the only quality, after all, that makes 
play-acting worth-while, that makes it 
an art. 

At tryouts various methods may be 
used. Each student should be allowed to 
read for as many different parts as he 
chooses. The director in advance of the 
tryouts may select various passages that 
he deems suitable for various characters. 
Or, better still, he can let the reading 
begin at the beginning of the play, paus- 
ing occasionally to increase the as- 
sembled students’ appreciation by means 
of explanation or paraphrase, and to 
shift roles to various candidates. Later 
in the tryout period it may be found 
expedient to let the students choose for 
themselves the passages they wish to read. 

In the final casting many factors must 
be taken into consideration. In addition 
to the obvious ones—physical, mental and 
emotional suitability for the role—such 
factors as scholarship, cooperativeness, 
amount of time available for rehearsals, 
cliquishness, tendency to fool around, 
girl-craziness, boy-craziness, snobbishness 
will also influence the judgment of the 
director who would produce successful 
plays. This is where the help of the try- 
out committee comes in. Granted that 
the director must be the final arbiter; 
nevertheless, other teachers often possess 
information regarding students that can 
be of tremendous help to the director in 
determining whether a student's obvious 
suitability to a role is outweighed by non- 
dramatic factors. 

The director should be especially wary 
of the glib reader. Too often a boy or a 
girl is cast in a part that he has read 
exceptionally well the first time he has 
seen it; but later it is found that he is 


not amenable to suggestion, and that the 
characterization has remained the same 
promising shadow of a reality at per- 
formance time that it was at tryouts. 

In large high schools it is usually neces- 
sary to afford opportunities to as large 
a number of student actors as possible, 
with the result that a director has a 
chance to work with a given pupil in one 
or two parts—or, in extreme cases, even 
three—during that pupil’s high-school 
career. Democratic casting in most high 
schools tends to make educational dra- 
matics extensive rather than intensive. 
Directors, as a rule, do not decry the 
impulse to spread the opportunity to 
more and more individuals; but, as di- 
rectors, they are also interested in the 
artistic integrity of their productions as 
a whole, as well as in the development 
that may come to Mary and John 
through creative expression. Directors do 
covet the opportunity to use John and 
Mary in a second, a third, and a fourth 
play after they have learned a few tech- 
niques and unlearned a few bad habits 
in the first. They do feel that they have 
no right to cast Mary and John in big 
parts just once, and then send them on 
to college believing that they know all 
that high-school directors could possibly 
teach them. 

One more observation in regard to 
casting: We were told a few years ago 
of a new device in dramatic therapy with 
which, we were assured, the dramatics 
director would be able to cure all sorts 
of personality problems. The device was 
called casting against type. Suffice it to 
say, the average director does not qualify 
as a psychiatrist. Many who have tried 
the method have found that the patient 
failed to respond to the treatment and 
that the average pupil regards the direc- 
tor who casts shy, inhibited Willie in the 
part of a swashbuckling hero as slightly 
cracked. 
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Hubert C. Heffner of Stanford states 


that there are seven major aims in con- 


ducting rehearsals, corresponding to 
seven divisions in the rehearsal schedule: 
“(1) Imparting to the cast a clear and 
definite understanding of the play; (2) 
Interpreting the play in pantomime and 
action; (3) Characterizing the roles and 
perfecting the speaking of the lines; (4) 
Coordinating the separate elements into 
a unified whole; (5) Perfecting the 
manipulation of the settings; (6) Orches- 
trating the whole composition; and (7) 
Trying out the whole production.” Pro- 
fessor Heffner’s suggestions are undoubt- 
edly well-conceived, but for the present 
let us confine ourselves to some of the 
specific problems encountered by the di- 
rector during the rehearsal process, 
rather than attempt to encompass the 
whole subject of the theoretical func- 
tions and the conduct of rehearsals. Let 
us begin by trying to answer the ques- 
tion: How much time should be devoted 
to rehearsals? 

For the average modern play a re- 
hearsal period of five weeks is usually 
sufficient—longer, of course, for a more 
difficult production. Roughly appor- 
tioned, four or five rehearsals will be 
required for Act I, three or four on 
Act II, two or three on Acts I and II 
combined or on parts of them which 
seem particularly difficult, three or four 
rehearsals on Act III, and four or five 
devoted to parts of all acts—all these 
during the first three or three and a half 
weeks. That leaves a week and a half 
or two weeks in which the director may 
polish the play as a whole (the fifth, 
sixth and seventh points in Professor 
Heffner’s analysis). 

As a rule, high-school boys and girls 
are what professionals call “good stud- 
ies.” If the director is firm, they can 
memorize an act in a couple of days. If 
rehearsals begin on a Monday (assuming, 


of course, that previous to the actual 
business rehearsals time has been spent 
in the study of the play as a whole) the 
actors may well be expected to be line 
perfect for Act I at Thursday’s rehearsal. 
Many directors refuse to let actors de- 
pend upon books nearly as long as the 
actors feel that it is necessary. This is 
wise. An actor’s development of business, 
pantomime, and characterization is se- 
verely hampered by having a book in his 
hand. 
VI 


The truly methodical director will do 
well to plan all the most important 
pieces of business and determine all the 
significant action of the play prior to 
the first business rehearsals. This does 
not mean that the business given to the 
actors during the first rehearsal on any 
particular scene will remain unmodified 
throughout the rehearsal period. It does 
mean that before he attempts to aid the 
actors in their interpretation the direc- 
tor must know the script—including each 
line, scene, act, and role. The scenic 
investiture should be fully planned, and 
the floor plan of the acting area should 
be accurately plotted. If levels are to 
be used, the director will need to keep 
their use constantly in mind as he visu- 
alizes the business. They add a third 
dimension to his problems of picturiza- 
tion and the possible variations of stage 
groupings increase geometrically. If pos- 
sible, rehearsals should be conducted in 
a room where the floor space is of the 
same exact dimensions as the final play- 
ing area. Green actors should be told 
at the outset to disregard the stage di- 
rections in the script and to rely upon 
those given by the director. These should 
be pencilled into the individual books 
at the first business rehearsals. The di- 
rector must not hesitate, however, to 
change business whenever he finds an 
opportunity to improve the interpreta- 
tion or the picturization. Even the most 
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skillful directors find that some of their 
most ingenious and interesting pieces of 
business, and some of their most varied 
and pleasing groupings, develop during 
the rehearsal period, quite at cross-pur- 
poses with those directors’ preconceived 
plans. Indeed, many small bits of move- 
ment and business may be suggested to 
the alert director by careful observation 
of the unfolding characterizations cre- 
ated by the student actors. Very few 
changes in stage business are advisable, 
however, during the final week, or week 
and a half. Such changes serve but to 
confuse the actor and may even impair 
his confidence in the director. 

Some directors complain that too long 
a rehearsal period produces staleness, 
but a cast has no right to grow stale if 
the director is on the job. He must bring 
something new and fresh to each re- 
hearsal. It may be a new piece of busi- 
ness, a refinement of some bit of busi- 
ness already incorporated into the play, 
a further subtlety in the interpretation 
of individual lines, an effort to clarify 
a characterization by means of para- 
phrase and an appeal to what Boleslav- 
sky called the memory of emotion, and a 
dozen other things that are part of the 
director’s contribution to the play as a 
whole. No matter how adequate the di- 
rector’s prerehearsal preparation has 
been, if he be observant he can, with the 
help of an eager and interested cast, con- 
stantly discover new meanings and val- 
ues in lines, and unsuspected nuances of 
interpretation as the rehearsal proceeds— 
provided, of course, that the play is a 
worth-while one, rather than one totally 
devoid of real meaning and significance. 

Allen Crafton suggests the use of pan- 
tomime rehearsals in which the whole 
play is told by means of visual action 
while no lines are spoken. This would 
seem to be an extreme procedure, but it 
points a moral that should not be lost 
on the high-school director. Too often 


high-school plays are static in action and 
conflict because they are not sufficiently 
implemented with bodily action and 
business. To a deaf man, many high- 
school plays would carry no meaning 
whatsoever. To correct this fault the di- 
rector should occasionally watch a re- 
hearsal and endeavor to exclude all audi- 
tory impressions. A few such trials 
usually will convince him that there is 
a world of wisdom in the cynic’s remark 
that a_ little business will cover up a 
multitude of sins. 


Vil 


A critical attitude on the part of the 
director will usually reveal that plays 
err chiefly in three directions: (1) The 
roles are not convincingly and consist- 
ently characterized. (2) The resistance 
and conflict of actions are not sufficiently 
motivated and developed. (3) The tempo 
and rhythm fail to make of the produc- 
tion an artistic, unified whole. 

The remedy for the first error is ob- 
vious, The characterizations must con- 
vince. The director can aid the actor 
to understand the mind of the charac- 
ter, but as to the emotions of the char- 
acter—the response to the thoughts— 
that, as Boleslavsky reminds us, is the 
actor’s special province. 

For the second shortcoming, let us re- 
member Hamlet’s line: “Rightly to be 
great is not to stir without great argu- 
ment.” In other words, there can be no 
effective action without conflict. A good 
play will provide the conflict; it is the 
director’s task to make the actors aware 
of its existence. Often a director will be 
surprised at the seeming ingenuousness 
of the answers he will get from his 
actors to such questions as: “Why do you 
do that particular thing at this time?” 
or “Why did the character you are por- 
traying use just those exact words to ex- 
press his thought or feeling?” 

For the third, rhythm has been de- 
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fined “as the orderly, measurable changes 
of all different elements comprised in a 
work of art—provided that all those 
changes progressively stimulate the at- 
tention of the spectator and lead in- 
variably to the final aim of the artist.” 
The director should so understand the 
play that each change in the develop- 
ment of a character, each ebb and flow 
in the movement of the plot, leads in- 
evitably to the end that the author had 
in view in the writing of the play. 
Tempo, “the Bastard Brother of 
Rhythm,” is within the compass of even 
the most inexperienced director. 

There is no excuse for a play that 
drags. Usually the remedy lies in skillful 
cutting of the script and an insistence by 
the director that the actors pick up their 
cues. In this connection let it be noted 
that poor tempo often results not from 
a failure of an actor to speak immedi- 
ately upon cue, but rather upon his 
failure to “top” the other actor’s line. 
When a rapid tempo is imperative, 
merely speaking the lines rapidly will not 
gain the required momentum and emo- 
tional power—and may even occasion a 
loss to the audience owing to the difh- 
culty of understanding hastily enunci- 
ated lines. The actor must be shown that 
the tempo increases in speed when he 
combines a quick snapping up of his 
cues with the ability to permeate his own 
line with a greater intensity than was 
present in the cue. Only in this way 
will a scene grow in emotional pitch and 
the tempo increase in pace. 

One phase of the play production 
process, belonging properly to the per- 
formance itself, merits attention in any 
discussion of rehearsals: the question of 
whether the director should prompt. The 
writer never allows the actors to believe 
that, should they forget a line, they will 
be prompted. Prompting is really not so 
bad from the auditor’s point of view, 
but, psychologically, it is good for the 


performer to realize that when the cur- 
tain rises he is completely on his own. 
Some directors object to this thesis, and 
argue that it will add confidence to the 
young actor’s performance if he knows 
that the prompter is ready to throw him 
a line should he by any chance need it. 
Superficially, this would seem to be the 
case; but the average high-school boy or 
girl, under sympathetic but firm direc- 
tion, can develop confidence in him- 
self prior to performance to such a de- 
gree that the chance of his needing a 
prompt is .almost nil. Furthermore, 
should the young actor “go blank,” he 
will know the play well enough to be 
able to extricate himself without the aid 
of exact lines—provided, of course, that 
rehearsals have been conducted properly 
so that he has learned to rely upon him- 
self instead of upon a prompter. 


VIII 


These three tasks, then, represent the 
bulk of the work of the high-school di- 
rector: 

First, he must judiciously choose a 
play worthy of his efforts and the efforts 
of his cast. He must choose a play that 
he can direct sympathetically. He must 
beware of concentrating on any one type 
of play during a single season. He must 
choose plays that are within the scope of 
his own ability and the abilities of his 
young players. Most of us, however, are 
capable of far more than we have ever 
suspected. 

Second, he must cast the play through 
the aid of other interested and capable 
teachers, with an eye to final results and 
finished characterizations rather than to 
glib first reading. He must avoid casting 
pupils who are unsuited academically, 
or socially, or because they are prone to 
horseplay and unreliability. He must cast 
his play so as to provide a maximum of 
training for the maximum number of 
individuals with a minimum of sacrifice 
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to the quality of the final performance. 

Third, he must conduct rehearsals in 
an orderly and business-like fashion, in- 
sisting upon promptness and regular at- 
tendance at all times. He must inspire 
confidence in his cast by his thorough 
knowledge and understanding of the 
play. He will need to be somewhat dicta- 
torial—yet benevolent and just in all his 
decisions. He must be wary that, in his 
eagerness to help the individual actor 
with his characterization, he does not 
encourage that actor to imitate the di- 
rector. He must see to it that every re- 
hearsal contributes something toward the 


45! 


growth and artistic development of the 
play as a whole—for a play never “coasts” 
in any direction except downhill. 

Finally, the director must enjoy every 
phase of his work. It is more than a 
coincidence that the ordinary Anglo- 
Saxon word for a drama—play—has for 
a few of its alternate meanings the words 
fun, sport, and diversion. Often it has 
been pointed out that a play is plenty 
of work. Too often we forget the other 
angle. A play, the preparation as well as 
the performance, should be fun—fun for 
the actor, fun for the spectator, and, most 
of all, fun for the director. 


VOWEL QUALITY IN UNSTRESSED SYLLABLES IN 
AMERICAN ENGLISH 


LEE S. HULTZEN 


NE of the best statements on un- 

accented vowels in American Eng- 
lish is found in Kenyon’s “Guide to Pro- 
nunciation,” prefaced to the second edi- 
tion of Webster's New International Dic- 
tionary: 


It will be observed that there are four prin- 
cipal unaccented vowel sounds in English, 
viz: [a, 1, 2, U], occurring with a frequency 
in the order here given. . . . In general, a 
front vowel on loss of accent becomes an 
obscure sound most closely resembling [1] in 
bit, and for convenience so marked, though 
in many words, and with some speakers more 
than others, there is a tendency to retract the 
tongue fully to the central, or neutral, posi- 
tion of the last vowel in sofa. . . . The central 
and back vowels when obscured regularly 
become [a], with the occasional exception of 
[u:] . .. and sometimes of final [ou] in 
words like narrow, which is often pronounced 
[‘neru]. In this last class of words the com- 
plete reduction of [ou] to [2] is not usual in 
cultivated speech. 

It must be observed, however, that not all 
vowels commonly regarded as unaccented are 
obscured to the form [1], [2], or [2]. Thus in 
the words artistic, autumnal, obey, the syl- 


lables before the main ones have full vowel 
quality as a rule.* 


The present article suggests that there 
may be some practical value, and per- 
haps a better statement of the situation, 
in noting three degrees of obscuration 
of vowels in unstressed syllables. In such 
a scheme the full vowels referred to in 
the second paragraph of the quotation 
above (as in artistic, autumnal, obey) 
would belong to the first class; [1], [2], 
and [vu] to the second class; and [a] to 
the third class. 

At the root of this distinction is a dif- 
ferentiation beiween stress (Kenyon’s 
accent) as energy of utterance, and vari- 
ation of vowel quality in the direction of 
obscuration as energy of articulation. If 
stress is to be defined, with Kenyon, as 
prominence, the distinction breaks down, 

1 Section 70. In the above quotation the American 


Speech form of IPA symbols is used instead of dia- 
critical markings, whereas the “Guide” sometimes uses 
both. 


No attempt is made in this article to cover the 
literature on unstressed vowels; references are "made 
only to a few well-known works. 
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and Kenyon’s statement that the full 
vowels described above “really have some 
accent—sufficient prominence to _pre- 
serve the full vowel,”? is by definition 
unassailable, if question begging. But 
that there may be a distinction between 
energy of utterance and energy of ar- 
ticulation is implied in the statement in 
the first paragraph quoted above, that 
“there is a tendency to retract the tongue 
fully to the central, or neutral, posi- 
tion,” and in his statement elsewhere 
that “the variation of unstressed [1] is 
indicated only when it reaches the stage 
[a]. Assuming, as it is generally as- 
sumed, that the schwa tongue position 
is a mid-central lax position, involving 
no, or least, displacement from a position 
of rest, and that [1] requires a slight 
fronting and possibly raising of the front 
of the tongue, the difference is organi- 
cally one of energy in the articulating 
organs. And this energy of articulation 
may be distinguished from the force with 
which the sound is put out—stress energy 
of utterance. The differential of energy 
of articulation between a full vowel and 
schwa is even greater. 

On a practical basis we may say that 
such differences in energy of articula- 
tion are easily perceptible in “un- 
stressed” syllables (such as would not 
call for primary or secondary stress marks 
in transcription), whereas the differences 
of energy of utterance, if any, are not 
easily perceptible. 

That energy of articulation may be 
distinguished from stress is readily ap- 
parent from observation of the com- 
parative tenseness of vowels, unstressed 
as well as stressed, in other languages 
than English, and the tenseness of the 
vowels produced by learners of English 
even when the stress patterns are fairly 
well worked out. Perhaps there is a case 

2 “Guide,” § 70. 

3 American Pronunciation (6th ed:, 1934), § 254. See 


also the statement on degrees of obscuration of the 
close back vowel in § 131. 


in point in British speech, where the 
lack of stress on “unstressed” syllables is 
more pronounced than in American 
English and yet the tendency is to use 
the comparatively less laxly articulated 
{1} where Americans tend to use the 
comparatively more laxly articulated 
[a]. This is not to suggest that obscura- 
tion of vowel quality is altogether inde- 
pendent of stress, but only that it is not 
completely determined by lack of stress. 


THREE DEGREES OF OBSCURATION 


For convenience of reference the three 
classes of vowel obscuration are called: 
Unobscured, Partially Obscured, and 
Fully Obscured. 

Unobscured vowels are those which re- 
tain in unstressed syllables an acoustic 
identity with vowels in stressed syllables, 
or from the organic point of view have a 
tongue position very near that of the 
stressed vowels. They are not altogether 
unobscured: they are shorter, and their 
tongue positions are slightly less exact 
than under stress, and they lose their 
tendency to diphthongization, especially 
the mid-front and mid-back vowels. 

Partially obscured vowels are [1], [2], 
[u], etc. According to the accepted con- 
vention for the use of the symbol in 
representing American pronunciation, 
[2] always has this value, appears only 
in unstressed syllables. The accoustic and 
tongue-position values for [1] and [vu] in 
unstressed syllables are different from 
those they have in stressed syllables, and 
there would be some advantage in hav- 
ing differentiating symbols. The differ- 
ence in the case of [vu] is slight, perhaps 
imperceptible. But in the case of [1] it 
must be recognized that the variation 
in quality of the unstressed vowel is con- 
siderable. In final position, where 
stressed [1] never occurs, a quality ap 
proaching that of unstressed [i] is com- 
mon in American speech, whereas in 
some regions and with some people the 
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quality is more like that of unstressed 
[e].* Similar variations occur in other 
positions in the speech of a single com- 
munity or individual. We may say then, 
that in generalized transcriptions [1] 
represents any vowel with a lax tongue 
position in the close or mid region just 
front of the central region, acoustically 
centering about a quality very like that 
of stressed [1]. The range of unstressed 
[u], which also occurs finally, is similar 
in the close or mid-back region, but 
more restricted. 

The ranges of tongue positions for 
these three partially obscured vowels, 
front, r-colored central, and back, are sug- 
gested on the chart, where the symbols 
in the peripheral line mark cardinal 


Range of tongue positions for unstressed 
vowels partially or fully obscured. 


vowel positions. The indicated “tongue 
position” for [2] is the same as that for 
[a]; the difference lies in the retroflexion 
of the tongue tip or bunching’ of the 
back of the tongue or whatever it is that 
gives the r quality to [2], in any case 
requiring some small additional energy 
of articulation. 

The “etc.” in the listing of partially 
obscured vowels refers to other vowels 
with tongue positions midway between 
those of the more open front and back 


* Cf. the equivalent statement in Kenyon’s American 
Pronunciation, § 253. 


vowels and the mid-central lax schwa. 
Such partially obscured vowels have not 
been separately recognized, and do not 
need separate symbols, because of their 
infrequent occurrence as compared with 
the frequent occurrence of the three 
specified. They are not further consid- 
ered here. 

The fully obscured vowels are schwa 
and the syllabic consonants. No com- 
ment on schwa is necessary. The syllabic 
consonants are here grouped with schwa 
as representing the same rather than a 
further degree of obscuration because the 
use of a syllabic consonant or schwa plus 
consonant is decided on the base of pho- 
netic context; there is practically no dif- 
ference in energy of articulation except 
as such energy would be required in 
moving from the articulation for the 
preceding consonant. Thus the syllabic 
consonant is practically demanded in 
some phonetic contexts, as after a single 
homorganic consonant; the schwa in 
others, as after an affricate where the 
tongue is already moving in the direc- 
tion of schwa; or the choice is free. In 
no place where the choice is free is there 
any difference in level of linguistic usage. 

There is, of course, further obscuration 
when there is complete loss of the vowel, 
ie., of the syllable. This is of no con- 
cern in a discussion of vowel quality. 


OCCURRENCE OF UNSTRESSED VOWELS 


All of the vowels may occur unob- 
scured in unstressed syllables. Examples, 
excluding [1] and [vu] as uncertain: 


Front: prepaid, proceeds (n), dictates (n), 
vacation, September, comment, ambition, 
contract (n). 

Central, including centering diphthongs: 
concert (n), transfer, hereafter, hereby, else- 
where, thereby, artistic, discard, corporeal, 
therefore, export, moreover, failure, yourself. 

Back: issue, July, hero, hotel, conduct (n), 
unjust, although, recall (if stressed on the 
first syllable), October, whatever, papa (= 


pope). 
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Diphthongs; confine (n), idea, discount (n), 
however, invoice.5 

In all of these words the unstressed 
syllable is next to the stressed so that 
there is little probability of rhythmic 
stress, and the stresses as well as vowel 
qualities are as indicated in Webster's 
Collegiate Dictionary, 5th ed. All are 
common words, most of them within the 
first 3,500 of the language in frequency. 
Hence the statement in the second para- 
graph quoted at the beginning of this 
article needs an extension of emphasis. 

It is unnecessary to give examples of 
the occurrence of the partially obscured 
vowels. As noted in the paragraph from 
Kenyon’s “Guide,” [1] represents partial 
obscuration of any front vowel except 
the most open. It also appears to repre- 
sent obscuration of [a1], the obscuration 
presumably having taken place before 
the shift from [i]. Partial obscuration of 
what would be [1] in a stressed syllable 
is difficult to demonstrate because the 
acoustic difference is not easily, if at all, 
perceptible. 

In exactly the same way [v] represents 
partial obscuration of any back vowel 
except the most open. This is not so 
obvious as with the front vowels, but 
merely because the obscuration is more 
restricted and, where not restricted, of- 
fers fewer examples. Kenyon cites ex- 
amples from the close-back and mid- 
back vowels. Obscuration from what 
would be [vu] stressed is as difficult to 
demonstrate as with the corresponding 
front vowel. In British pronunciation 
unstressed [vu] may also represent ob- 
scuration from a half-open back vowel, 
as in production,’ and perhaps this is 
heard in America. Obscuration from 
[a], usually said to have a centralized 
back or a retracted central tongue po- 


5 Cf. the list in Jones's Outline of English Phonetics 


ed., 1938), § 373- 

ner One of three pronunciations given in Jones's Eng- 

Dictionary (4th ed., 1937), where 
-open rounded back vowel. 


Ps Pronouncin; 
product has the 


sition, apparently does not allow a per- 
ceptible partially obscured stage. Here 
the determining factor must be the im. 
possibility of an intermediate tongue po- 
sition rather than any impossibility of an 
intermediate degree of stress. 

Similarly [2] represents partial ob- 
scuration not only of the mid-central r- 
colored vowel, but also of any of the 
centering diphthongs. Kenyon cites sev- 
eral examples in the “Guide” and ex- 
amples from all the centering diph- 
thongs as well as from the mid-central 
vowel in his American Pronunciation. 

It is unnecessary to give examples of 
schwa, or a syllabic consonant under 
proper conditions, as representing full 
obscuration from all vowels, front as well 
as back, and all diphthongs except pos- 
sibly [51]. The r-colored vowel and diph- 
thongs are sometimes obscured to schwa 
even in the speech of confirmed r pro- 
nouncers (often with a cooperating dis- 
similative context as in surprise, ther- 
mometer), although this full obscuration 
is not recognized as standard; full ob- 
scuration is standard, and there is no in- 
termediate stage, in the dialects which 
have “dropped the r.” 

As to the ratios of occurrence of the 
various degrees of obscuration in un- 
stressed syllables, the frequency counts 
of vowel sounds are not of much usé, 
as they fail to distinguish between 
stressed and unstressed. It is undoubt 
edly true that schwa is the most fre 
quently heard of the unstressed vowels, 
with [1], [2], and [vu] following in that 
order, as noted in the “Guide.” But [1] 
probably occurs more times in words, 
disregarding the frequency of the use 
of the words, than schwa. Of the follow- 
ing three bits of evidence, the first is not 
to be taken too seriously, perhaps as 


™ “Guide,” § 70; American Pronunciation, § 130. 

*See the “Guide,” § 70, and American Pronuncia- 
tion, § 130. In the form word study referred to below, 
schwa is found as representing all the vowels except 
the mid central. 
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much as 10 per cent off because of the 
rough form in which the data have been 
assembled and possibly somewhat ques- 
tionable as to interpretation of pronun- 
ciation; the second and third studies have 
been carefully done. 

In a “most frequently used” vocabu- 
lary of about 3,500 words, which I got up 
some time ago for certain practical uses,° 
the unstressed syllables show something 
over 400 unobscured vowels, as here de- 
fined, well over 1,500 partially obscured 
vowels, and some 1,200 fully obscured 
vowels, including syllabic consonants. 
There are close to 1,200 occurrences of [1], 
to g50 odd occurrences of schwa. 

In an unpublished study Henry L. 
Mueller has examined 20,407 common 
words to determine the distribution of 
vowels in suffixes.’ He found 9,231 words 
with suffixes, which, with plurisyllabic 
forms and alternative pronunciations, 
gave 12,093 vowels for tabulating. Of 
these 11,040 occurred unstressed. Of the 
unstressed vowels 10.1 per cent were un- 
obscured, 49.4 per cent partially ob- 
scured, and 40.5 per cent fully obscured. 
Unstressed [1] outnumbered schwa, 4,227 
to 2,660." There were 1,062, occurrences 
of [2] and 164 of [u]. 

In the above studies [1] and [u] were 
counted as partially obscured wherever 
they occurred, with no consideration of 
the possibility that they might be un- 
obscured forms of what would be [1] or 
[u} if stressed. The next study takes this 
possibility into consideration. But its 
chief significance is in suggesting how it 
is that schwa is probably the most fre- 

* Based, with some modification, on the Faucett and 
Maki Study of English Word-Values Statistically De- 
termined (Tokyo, 1932), which is based on Thorn- 


dike’s earlier count and on Horn’s count. Thorndike’s 
more recent Teacher's Word Book of 20,000 Words 
(revised, 1932), does not altogether agree, but the 
differences are not here important. 

* A Phonetic Study of Suffixes in American English 
A. thesis, of Missouri, 1941). Abstract 

Speech Abstracts, 111 (1943), 33. 

"In all cases where there was reasonable 
tion that both pronunciations were in good repurc, 
the occurrences were counted in both listings. 


quently heard of the unstressed vowels. 
The study, unpublished, is of what I call 
“form words,” i.e., the little words that 
go into making up the form of English 
sentences without contributing any spe- 
cial meaning. They are usually un- 
stressed and only unstressed occurrences 
are considered. Most of the words have 
several different pronunciations, accord- 
ing to phonetic context or some variation 
in use. There are 68 words. There are 
48 occurrences of, i.e., possibilities of, un- 
obscured vowels, plus 13 uncertain where 
the stressed word has [1] or [vu]. There 
are 20 occurrences of partially obscured 
vowels, plus the 13 uncertain. There are 
56 occurrences of fully obscured vowels, 
including 13 syllabic consonants. The 
ratio of 43 [2] to 17 [1], including the un- 
certain cases, is of great significance for 
the total occurrence of these vowels, be- 
cause the form words are the most fre- 
quently used words of the language by a 
large margin, and the first five in fre- 
quency give only schwa forms except for 
the before vowels. There is no duplica- 
tion between this third, schwa dominant, 
list, which treats only monosyllables, and 
the [1] dominant lists, which treat only 
plurisyllables. 


SoME IMPLICATIONS OF THE DISTINCTION 
IN OBSCURATION 


One of the widely held notions which 
should be put out of circulation and 
which is obviously disposed of by a dis- 
tinction between partially obscured and 
fully obscured vowels, is that there are 
only two unstressed vowels in English, 
and that [a] represents obscuration of 
back vowels in the same way that [1] 
represents obscuration of front vowels. 
Those who hold this notion, more often 
to be heard than read but appearing in 
print by emphasis if not by explicit 
statement, usually treat [2] as a special, 


not very closely related, phenomenon 
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and pretty much ignore [vu]."* In the 
form word-study mentioned above, the 
schwa represents obscuration from front 
as well as from back vowels. In 8 cases 
it represents vowels that might be ex- 
pected to give [1]; 4 of these also have 
{1} and 4 do not. In 8 cases it represents 
vowels that might be expected to give 
[vu]; and 6 of them do. In ¢ cases it repre- 
sents further obscuration from a form 
in [2]. The other cases are obscurations 
from open’ vowels, ‘11 front and 13 back 
or central according to the present pro- 
nunciation of the words under stress. 

It is, of course, to be recognized that 
the border lines between partially ob- 
scured vowels and those less or more 
obscured are rather vague. The question 
of whether a certain pronunciation on 
the border line is [1] or [9] may never be 
decided on the basis of agreement be- 
tween two sets of listening ears. But the 
generally prevailing patterns of pronun- 
ciation can be determined by the usual 
process of investigation. And there is 
some at least pedagogical advantage in 
explaining the patterns in some such 
general terms as: 


In such and such groups of words or pho- 
netic contexts in such and such dialects or 
levels of pronunciation, there is no appre- 
ciable, i.e., even partial, obscuration with loss 
of stress. 

In other situations partial obscuration has 
been established, but unobscured vowels are 
still widely current. 

In other situations partial obscuration is 
established and full obscuration is, or is not, 
acceptable. 

In other situations full obscuration is fully 
established. 


The question is not whether there is 
some residual, practically imperceptible, 


Such emphasis even creeps into the passage cited 
from the * “Guide, " where the first sentence quoted is 
a very satisfactory statement, Although special cases 
are mentioned, the general emphasis is on the obscura- 
tion of all back and central vowels to schwa. In 
American Pronunciation Kenyon devotes two pages to 
the unstressed front vowel, §§ 253-259, but ignores 
the unstressed value of the back vowel, § 298. 


stress or not, but how far obscuration has 
progressed. 

For example, it may be laid down as 
a general rule in the General American 
dialect throughout most of the region 
where that dialect prevails, that [1] and 
[u] may be further obscured to schwa in 
nonfinal positions. There are a few ex- 
ceptions, including some affixes and 
words such as chicken where schwa is 
hardly accepted as a free variant and 
Missouri where schwa occurs finally 
among many well-educated speakers. It 
may further be laid down as a guiding 
rule in prescriptive pronunciation—e.g., 
in teaching American pronunciation to 
foreigners who have no predisposition to 
any particular dialect pattern—that in 
nonfinal position the partially obscured 
vowels are altogether satisfactory and the 
schwa forms need not be considered. 
This is the same as saying that some 
people object to the schwa forms, where- 
as no considerable number of schwa users 
object to the use of the partially obscured 
vowels. At the same time it must be noted 
that the fully obscured vowel, though it 
need not be used, is to be heard in ac 
ceptable speech. 

In another class of words, e.g., with 
-less, -ness suffixes, actual usage shows all 
three degrees of obscuration. Conserva- 
tive school-teachering and to a certain 


extent dictionary influence’* tend toward’ 


encouragement of the use of the unob- 
scured vowel, while some phoneticians 
tend to encourage the use of the very 
common but not prevailing schwa. Here 
again the satisfactory rule for prescriptive 
pronunciation is the use of the partially 
obscured vowel, and the explanation is 
that obscuration to the partial stage has 
been established, with some conservative 
reluctance, whereas full obscuration is 

%3In the Merriam-Webster dictionaries both um 
obscured and partially obscured vowels are recorded; 
in Funk and Wagnalls College Standard and some 


others only the unobscured. Thorndike Senior 
and Junior show only the partially obscured vowel. 
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not yet completely accepted. The same 
rule may be applied to such prefixes as 
em-, en-, where the dictionary influence 
is stronger for the unobscured vowel," 


“None of the dictionaries noted recognizes the pro- 


and the same explanation given, with 
the qualification that full obscuration is __ 
not to be expected in standard speech. [/~ 


nunciation with partially obscured vowel. But see 
Kenyon’s American Pronunciation, § 257. 


A SECOND STUDY IN THE AFFECTIVE VALUE 
OF SPEECH SOUNDS 


JON EISENSON, JEROME FISHER, anv SYLVIA G. SUCHER 
Brooklyn College 


PURPOSE OF STUDY 


N AN earlier study," we were con- 
cerned with determining the affec- 

tive reactions of 130 undergraduate stu- 
dents to speech sounds. More specifically, 
we were interested in learning whether 
speech sounds of themselves called forth 
affective responses. Isolated speech sym- 
bols were used in order to reduce to a 
minimum the influence of associations. 
We considered those associational values 
related to individual speech symbols to 
be significant rather than those related 
to nonsense syllables. 

The present study is in effect a con- 
tinuation of the original research prob- 
lem. In the first study we assumed that 
our subjects were reacting to speech 
sounds through at least four sensory av- 
enues: the visual, the kinesthetic, the 
tactile, and the auditory. In the present 
study we are attempting to control, if 
possible, the influence of auditory stimu- 
lation on the affective reactions of per- 
sons to speech sounds. 

The questions we are interested in 
having answered are: Do speech sym- 
bols have affective values for deaf per- 
sons? Are the reactions to speech sym- 
bols of persons who are congenitally deaf 
and who have been taught oral speech 
(Group A in the study), different from 


1“The Affective Value of English > Sounds,” 
Journat oF SpgecH, XXVI (Dec., 1940), 
“594. 


the reactions of persons who heard be- 
fore becoming deafened (Group B in 
the study)? If differences exist, are there 
any consistent characteristics of the 
speech symbols upon which the differ- 
ences may be based? Does auditory mem- 
ory play a significant role in determin- 
ing and differentiating the reactions of 
congenitally and adventitiously deaf per- 
sons to speech symbols? 

The subjects of the study were 69 
female students in the academic division 
of the Lexington School for the Deaf 
in New York City. The subjects ranged 
in age from g years to 18 years and in 
grade placement, at this institution, 
from second to eighth year. Of the 69 
subjects, 34 were congenitally deaf and 
35 became deafened after they had . 
learned to speak. All had lost their hear- i 
ing before the age of 10, and none had a 
sufficient residual hearing to respond to 
speech aurally without the aid of in- 
struments. All have been taught “oral 
speech” at the Lexington School or else- 
where. 

In terms of the grade placement norms 
existing in the New York City school 
system, the 69 subjects were found to be 
on the average three years retarded. From 
school records we learned that the aver- 
age number of years of education in 
special schools for the deaf and the deaf- 
ened for Group A and Group B was 
5.8 years and 6.2 years respectively. The 
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TABLE I e 
Percentages of Pleasant (P), Unpleasant (U), and Indifferent (I) Responses, and 
Standard Deviations (S.D.*) for Each Sound. (N = 69) s] 
Sound I.P.A. %P S.D.P. %U S.D.U. fc 
w w 57-97 5-94 24.64 5-19 17-39 4-56 ir 
a a 68.12 5-61 13.04 4-05 18.84 4-71 te 
sh f 39-13 5.88 34-78 5-73 26.09 5-29 b 
r I 39-13 588° 30.43 5-54 30.43 5-54 
i al 86.96 4-05 4-35 2.46 8.70 3-39 st 
z z 28.99 5-46 44-93 5-99 26.09 5-29 
P P 76.81 5-08 15-94 4-41 7-25 3-12 
l 1 65.22 5-73 20.29 4-84 14-49 4-24 
ai £3 62.32 5.83 11.59 3.85 26.09 5-29 . 
th 49.28 6.02 27.54 5-38 23.19 5-08 
é 3 55-07 5-99 17-39 4-56 27-54 5-38 
ng ut) 56.52 5-97 30-43 5-54 13.04 4-05 
e e 66.67 5.68 8.70 3-39 24.64 5-19 3. 
ou au 47-83 6.01 27-54 5-38 24.64 5-19 
zh 3 7-25 3-12 60.87 5-88 31.88 5-61 
a E) 59-42 5-91 15-94 4-41 24.64 5-19 
u U 44-93 5-99 27-54 5-38 27-54 5-38 
b b 75-36 5-19 11.59 3-85 13.04 4.05 
m m g1.30 3-39 5-80 2.81 2.90 2.02 4 
i I 60.87 5.88 18.84 4-71 20.29 4-84 
a R) 73-91 5-29 7-25 3-12 18.84 4-71 
j dg 42.03 5-94 31.88 5-61 26.09 5-29 
y j 44-93 5-99 24.64 © 5-19 30.43 5-54 
a Fo 75-36 5-19 8.70 3-39 15-94 4-41 
v v 53-62 6.00 20.29 4-84 26.09 5-29 
a a 26.09 5-29 37-68 5.83 36.23 5-79 
44-93 5-99 27-54 5-38 27-54 5-38 
k k 69.57 5-54 10.15 3-63 20.29 4-84 
a el 86.96 4-05 2.90 2.02 10.15 3-63 
hw mM 11.59 3-85 52.17 6.01 36.23 5-79 
oi se) 71.01 5-46 14-49 4-24 14-49 4-24 
h h 42.03 5-94 30-43 5-54 27-54 5-38 
t t 82.61 4-56 4:35 2.46 13.04 4-05 
6 ou 81.16 4-71 5.80 2.81 13.04 4.05 
ah 31.88 5-61 33-33 5-68 34-78 5-73 
n n 89.85 3-63 5-80 2.81 4-35 2.46 
g x 37-68 5-83 30-43 5-54 31.88 5-61 
u A 46.38 6.00 23.19 5.08 30.43 5-54 
6 2 78.26 4-97 8.70 3-39 13.04 4-05 
s s 73-91 5-29 15-94 4-41 10.15 3-63 
6 u 78.26 4-97 10.15 3.63 11.59 3-85 
é i 88.41 3-85 4-35 2.46 7-25 3.12 h 
f f 69.57 5-54 18.84 4-71 11.59 3-85 2 
o D 63-77 5-79 15-94 4-41 20.29 4.84 a 
d d 62.32 5-83 15-94 4-41 21.74 4-97 
N 69 d 
n 
e 
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total average number of years of such 
education was 6.0 years. 

In so far as it is possible to do so, we 
shall try to relate the results of the 
former study with those of the present 
investigation. However, it hardly needs 
to be noted that any comparison of data 
based upon two such disparate groups is 
subject to severe limitations. 


FigurE ONE 


1. READ THE SYMBOL TO YOURSELF. 

2. Decide whether the sound it represents is 
PLEASANT (P); INDIFFERENT (1); or, 
UNPLEASANT (VU). 

3- Show how you feel about the sound by 
placing the letter P, I, or U in the blank 
space next to the symbol. Remember that 

P stands for PLEASANT 
I stands for INDIFFERENT 
U stands for UNPLEASANT 

4. Do this as quickly as you can but be sure 

to answer each item. 


P. I. P. 
or U or U or U 
SYMBOL SYMBOL SYMBOL 
w a oi 
ii u h 
sh b t 
r m 6 
i i ch 
z a n 
Pp j g 
l y u 
a a 6 
th v s 
é a 6 
ng FH é 
e k f 
ou a 
zh hw d 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The subjects were presented with a 
inimeographed sheet containing the di- 
rections and speech symbols to which 
they were required the respond (See Fig- 
ure 1). All the subjects had been taught 
the diacritical marks used in the Thorn- 
dike-Century Dictionary (Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1935). Their knowl- 
edge of the symbols were determined in 


a test which preceded the actual experi- 
ment. (The results of this test indicated 
that, in general, the subjects were famil- 
iar with these symbols.) Their reactions 
to the speech symbols were indicated by 
placing the letter P (Pleasant), U (Un- 
pleasant), or I (Indifferent) in the ap- 
propriate column and percentages were 
computed for each of the reactions. 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 


In analyzing the results we sought 
first to determine how the group as a 
whole reacted to the various English 
speech symbols. Table I shows the per- 
centage choice of Pleasant (P), Unpleas- 
ant (U), and Indifferent (I) for each of 
the symbols. We may note that the re- 
action P has the highest percentages for 
all sounds except z, zh, a, and hw, for 
which U has the higher percentages, and 
ch, which has a bare plurality choice of 
34-78% for I compared with 31.88%, 
for P and 33.33% for U. 

It will be noted that opportunity was 
presented for three types of response, 
Pleasant (P), Unpleasant (U), and In- 
different (1), as indications of the af- 
fective values of speech symbols. Al- 
though Indifferent (I) was included, we 
believe that only two affective values, 
Pleasant (P) and Unpleasant (U) really 
exist. However, we allowed Indifferent 
(I) to remain in our choice of categories 
because we recognized that some subjects 
would prefer not to be compelled to 
make up their minds in short order. 
Indifferent (I) probably indicates inde- 
cision in the selection of one of the other 
possible responses. 

Accordingly, in the treatment of our 
data, the percentages for Indifferent were 
distributed between the percentages for 
P and U in proportion to the initial 
percentages for P and U. This was done 
on the assumption that if the subjects 
were required by the experiment to come 
to a decision as to which of two possible 
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TABLE II 


Percentages of Pleasant (P), Unpleasant (U) Responses (After Distributions of In- 
different Responses), Standard Deviations (S.D.*), and Critical Ratios 
for Each Sound. (N = 69, WHOLE Group) 


Sound I.P.A. %P 
70.2 
84.0 
52-9 
56.2 
95-2 


39-2 
82.8 


76.2 
84.3 
64.2 
76.0 
65.0 


7) 
or 


on 


je) as 


nw 


79.6 


%U 


10.0 
17.7 
11.5 

4-7 
21.3 
20.0 
20.4 


$.D.** 


7-78 
6.24 


*S.D. = S.D.p = S.D.U. = 1.7 
N 


%, for given sound X (100% — %P) 


** On the basis of the formula. the $.D.s for P and U are necessarily the same. 


Critical Ratio 
5-18 
10.88 
0.68 
1.47 
24.83 
2.60 


AY 


29.8 
16.0 
47-1 8.50 
43-8 8.47 
48 3-63 
60.8 8.31 
17.2 6.42 10.20 
23.8 7-25 7-22 
15-7 6.19 11.09 
35-8 8.16 3.48 
24.0 7-26 7-16 
35-0 8.12 3.69 
11.5 5-43 14.16 
36.5 8.19 3.30 
89.4 5-23 15-05 
21.2 6.96 8.28 
38.0 8.26 2.91 
13.3 5-78 12.67 
6.0 4-04 21.78 
23.6 7-22 7-31 
8.9 4.85 16.94 
43-2 8.43 1.61 
35-4 8.14 3-59 
10.3 5-17 15-32 
27-5 7.60 5-92 
59-1 8.37 2.18 
38.0 8.26 2.90 
12.7 5-69 13.11 
3-3 3-03 30.80 
81.8 6.57 9.68 
16.9 6.38 10.35 
42.0 8.40 1.91 
5.0 3-70 24.30 
6.7 4-25 #0.40 
51.0 8.51 0.24 
6.1 4-07 21.58 
| 44-6 8.46 1.28 
33-4 8.02 4:14 
5-10 15.68 
6.50 10.09 
5-43 14-17 
3-59 25.20 ° 
6.96 8.25 
| : 6.80 8.83 
6.86 8.63 
| 
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TABLE III 


Percentages of Pleasant (P), Unpleasant (U) Responses (After Distribution of In- 


Sound 


categories their reactions belonged, the 
original proportions would have been 
maintained. Thus, we see that in Table 
I where three categories are included, 


< 


= 


different Responses), Standard Deviations (S.D.) apd Critical 
Ratios for Each Sound. (N = 34, Congenitally Deaf Group) 


LP.A. 


x 


= 
or 
~J 


%U 


21.4 
10.7 


4738 


the percentages for the sound w are 57.97 
for P, 24.64 for U, and 17.39 for I. With 
the percentage for Indifferent distributed 
proportionally between P and U, the 


S.D. 
7.04 


Critical Ratio 


8.12 
14.80 
0.51 
1.41 
20.18 
2.20 
11.04 
7-64 
10.01 
5-72 
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ol 
w 
ai 5-30 i 
sh 8.56 
r 44-0 8.51 
i 6.7 4-28 ‘ a 
z 59-3 8.43 
15-6 6.22 
22.6 7.17 
a 17-4 6.50 ; 
th 28.0 7.70 
é 29.2 7.80 5-34 
ng 35-7 8.22 3-48 
e 18.5, 6.66 9.46 £ 
ou 25-9 7-52 6.41 a 
zh 88.0 5-58 13.57 ts 
8.7 4-83 17.10 
29.2 7.80 5-35 nF 
13.3 5-83 12.55 
6.1 4-09 21.42 ‘a 
20.8 6.96 8.37 oa 
3-7 28.60 
52.2 8.56 0.51 
34-6 8.15 3-78 ve 
10.3 5-22 15-19 
26.9 7-61 6.07 is 
63.6 8.25 3-32 
= 21.7 7-09 7-97 a 
8.3 4-73 17-58 
6.7 4-28 20.18 
85.0 6.12 11.47 
| 13-3 5-83 12.56 
0 36.0 8.23 3-40 i, 
».0 0.0 0.00 
‘3 3-7 3-24 28.60 
5 56.5 8.50 1.08 : 
3-1 2.98 $1.42 
42-9 8.49 1.68 | 
8 29.2 7.80 5-35 
7 10.3 5-22 15.16 
4 15-6 6.22 11.06 ae 
12.9 5-74 12.93 
0 0.0 0.00 
7 23-3 7-25 7-35 ' 
25-9 7-52 6.41 
6 21.4 7.04 8.11 bas 
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TABLE IV a 
Percentages of Pleasant (P), Unpleasant (U) Responses (After Distribution of In- if 
different Responses), Standard Deviations (S.D.) and Critical Ratios a 
for Each Sound. (N = 35, Adventitiously Deaf Group) -— 
Sound LP.A. °%1,P %U S.D. Critical Ratio 
w w 62.1 37-9 8.20 2.96 . 
Pt a 78.6 21.4 6.93 8.25 tha 
sh f 53-6 46.4 8.43 0.86 
r i 56.5 43-5 8.38 1.55 
i al 97-0 3.0 2.90 22.91 In 
z z 37-5 62.5 8.18 3.06 
Pp Pp 81.3 18.7 6.60 9-45 Ra 
l l 75-0 25.0 7-32 6.83 wa 
a £9 85-7 14-3 5-92 12.00 the 
th 0 57-1 42.9 8.36 1.70 ’ 
é 3 80.8 19.2 6.66 9-24 
we 
ng i) 65.6 34-4 8.03 3-90 
e e 96.0 4.0 3-31 27.80 ex] 
ou au 52.0 48.0 8.44 0.47 res 
zh 3 9-1 90.9 4.86 16.80 the 
a 69.0 31.0 7.82 4.85 
u U 53-9 46.1 8.43 0.91 che 
b b 86.7 13-3 5-75 12.70 
m m 94.1 5-9 3-98 22.20 = 
i I 74-2 25.8 7-40 6.53 the 
4 9 86.2 13.8 5.83 12.40 cal 
j dz 64.3 35-7 8.10 3-54 Ar 
y j 63.6 36.4 8.13 3-36 th: 
a x 89.7 10.8 515 15-38 
v v 72.0 28.0 7-59 5.80 ng 
a a 45-5 54-6 8.42 1.08 ap: 
+H 48.2 51-9 8.45 0.44 
k k 83.9 16.1 6.22 10.87 an 
a el 100.0 00.0 0.00 20 an 
hw M 20.8 79-2 6.86 8.50 on 
oi 79-3 20.7 6.85 8.56 
h h 52.0 48.0 8.44 0.47 i 
t t g0.3 9-7 5-00 16.13 i, 
6 ou 90.9 9.1 4.86 16.80 Ur 
ch tf 54-5 45-5 8.42 1.08 z, 
n n gl.2 8.8 4-78 17.20 m: 
g g 53-9 46.1 8.43 0.91 
u A 62.5 37-5 8.18 3.06 
é 90.3 9-7 5.00 16.18 
$ $ 80.0 20.0 4-14 14.50 to 
6 u 90.0 10.0 5-07 15-75 th 
é i g1.2 8.8 4-78 17.20 de 
f f 80.7 19.3 6.68 9.18 1, 
° D 85.7 14.8 5-92 12.05 
d d 80.8 19.2 6.66 9.24 e 
new percentages for the sound w become We consider this a sound procedure and f 0} 
70.2 for P and 29.8 for U. have analyzed all the experimental re § fo 
P sults on this basis. co 
After computing the new percentages, sy 
U the standard deviation of each percent ar 
% eer 100 age was determined. Our next step was 
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to decide which of the sounds were sig- 
nificantly Pleasant or Unpleasant. Ac- 
cording to statistical theory, a difference 
is considered significant if the found 
difference is three or more times greater 
than the standard error of the difference. 

( = Critical-Ratio ) 
In other words, wherever the Critical 
Ratio for a pair of percentages involved 
was 3 or more, the difference between 
the percentages is statistically significant. 

With this line of procedure in mind, 
we are ready to analyze the results of the 
experiment. First we shall consider the 
results of all the 69 subjects and then of 
the subgroups A and B. 

Table II presents the percentage 
choice of the group as a whole for (P) 
and (U) for all symbols together with 
their standard deviations and the Criti- 
cal Ratios for each pair of percentages. 
An examination of the table will reveal 
that the symbols w, 4, i, p, I, 4, th, é, 
ng, €, ou, a, u, b, m, i, 4, y, a, v, k, 4, 
oi, t, 6, n, u, 6, s, 5, é, f, o, and d, sh, r, 
j, FH, and h were responded to as Pleas- 
ant. Of these, the symbols, sh, r, j, FH, h, 
and g did not have high enough per- 
centage choices to make them signifi- 
cantly Pleasant. Only a few symbols— 
z, zh, a, hw, and ch—were considered 
Unpleasant. Of these, the percentages for 
z, 4, and ch were not high enough to 
make them significantly Unpleasant. 

How do the congenitally and adven- 
titiously deaf compare in their reactions 
to speech symbols? Table III, presents 
the percentages for the 34 congenitally 
deaf girls (Group A). All but the symbols 
z, zh, j, 4, hw, and ch are in the Pleasant 
response category. In regard to the sym- 
bols t and é there is unanimity of choice. 
Of the Pleasant symbols, the percentages 
for sh, r, and g are not high enough to be 
considered significant. Of the Unpleasant 
symbols, the percentages for z, j, and ch 
are too small to be considered significant. 

Table IV presents the percentages for 
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the 35 adventitiously deaf girls (Group 
B). Once again Pleasant responses far 
outnumber the Unpleasant. The symbols 
z, zh, 4, FH and hw are responded to 
as Unpleasant. Of these, the percentages 
for 4, and ‘FH are too small to be con- 
sidered significant. All the remaining 
symbols are in the Pleasant category, 
with unanimity of choice for the symbol 
a. The percentages for w, sh, r, th, ou, 0, 
h, ch, and g are too small to be consid- 
ered statistically significant. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The two groups are in substantial 
agreement in their affective reactions to 
the speech symbols. 

The congenital-deaf group (Group A) 
considers w, 4, i, p, 1, 4, th, é, ng, e, ou, 
a, u, b, m, i, 4, y, a, v, FH, k, 4, oi, h, 
t, 6, n, u, 6, s, 6, & f, 0, and d to be 
Pleasant, and, zh, 4, and hw to be Un- 
pleasant. The (P) percentages for sh, r, 
and g and the (U) percentages for z, j, 
and ch are not high enough to make the 
reactions to these symbols significantly 
Pleasant and Unpleasant, respectively. 

The adventitious-deaf group (Group 
B) considers 4, i, p, 1, 4, é, ng, e, a, b, 
m, i, 4, j, y, a, Vv, k, 4, oi, t, 6, n, u, 4, 8, 
6, &, £, o, and d to be Pleasant, and, z, 
zh, and hw to be Unpleasant. The (P) 
percentages for w, sh, r, th, ou, 0, h, ch, 
and g, and the (U) percentages for 4, and 
FH are not large enough to make the 
reactions to these symbols significantly 
Pleasant and Unpleasant, respectively. 

Thus we find, on the basis of our re- 
sults, that 

1. Age of onset of hearing loss makes little 
difference in regard to the affective reactions 


of deaf children since the two groups are in 
substantial agreement in their affective reac- 
tions to speech symbols. 

2. If the speech symbols called forth the 
images of the production of the “sounds” for 
which they stand, we may argue that auditory 
memories which date back to a time when 
the individual could hear “normally” (with- 
out the use of hearing aids) do not generally 
influence and differentiate the reactions be- 
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tween the adventitiously and congenitally 
deaf to speech sounds. 

§- Pleasant responses far outnumber Un- 
pleasant responses. 

4- Both groups react to the symbols w, 4, 
i, p, l, 4, é, ng, e, th, ou, a, b, m, i, a, y, a, v, k, 
4, oi, t, 6, n, u, 6, s, 6, é, £, o, and d as Pleas- 
ant symbols, and to zh, and hw as Unpleasant. 
It may well be, however, that the subjects in 
both groups consider zh and hw to be Un- 
pleasant because of inexperience with, or, 
inability to produce the sounds.? The age 
levels of pronunciation, there is no appre- 
the findings of Poole® place zh and hw at the 
7% year level, and it has been shown that 
“deaf” children tend to be retarded linguisti- 
cally, at least, three years. Moreover, at the 
outset of our study, the subjects were tested 
on their knowledge of the printed symbols. 
Most of the symbols were known. However, 
18% of the subjects, the highest percentage, 
failed to recognize zh, and 8%, the next high- 
est, failed on hw. These might be considered 
as explanations for the Unpleasant reactions 
to zh and hw for these groups. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


How are the results of the present 
study applicable to our general problem 
of the affective value of speech sounds? 
The writers recognize that they are on 
thin ice and must move with both deli- 
cacy and caution. Our deaf groups re- 


? These sounds are not found either on the Pre- 
Primer or on the Dolch lists. Stone, Clarence R.— 
“The Vocabularies of Twenty Pre-Primers,”” The Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XLI (6, Feb., 1941), 423-429. 

Dolch, E. W., “A Basic Sight Vocabulary,” The 
School Journal, XXXVI (Feb., 1936), 456- 


460. 

* Poole, I., “Genetic Devel 
Consonant Sounds in §; 
Review, I (1984); 159-161. 

*Pintner, R., Eisenson, J., and Stanton, M., The 
Psychology of the Physically Handicapped (1941), pp. 
140-141. 
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acted to almost all speech sounds as 
Pleasant. This, at first thought, may be 
taken to mean that without hearing, 
sounds which might otherwise be Un- 
pleasant become Pleasant. But the ad- 
ventitiously deaf group were in substan- 
tial agreement with the congenitally 
deaf. Another factor, besides hearing, 
might then be at play. It is possible that 
this other factor is indoctrination, for we 
have been told that certain sounds, nota- 
bly p and t are Unpleasant, that poets 
are aware of this, and make use of these 
sounds to create desired effects in their 
writing. Still another possibility presents 
itself. Sounds are Unpleasant if they can- 
not be produced with ease. We find that 
the sounds considered Unpleasant by the 
deaf children are those latest to be pro- 
duced efficiently by hearing children. 

Bearing in mind the need for caution, 
we present the following conclusions for 
the earlier and present study: 

First, the preponderant affective reac- 
tion of “normal hearing” and “deaf” 
persons to isolated speech symbols is 
Pleasant. 

Second, the symbols, 'z, dz, 5, and g, 
and z, and M, elicited Unpleasant reac- 
tions from the “normal hearing” and 
“deaf” groups, respectively. 

Third, and finally, our results do not 
substantiate the point of view of some 
students of the art of interpretation that 
poets and writers are aware of the “in- 
herent” unpleasant values sounds such 
as p and t may have. 
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IN REPLY TO MISS ANDERSON ON GENERAL SEMANTICS 


A. B. POMERANTZ 
Lieutenant, United States Army 


HAD the pleasure of knowing Jean- 

ette Anderson as a comember of a 
seminar given by Robert West some time 
ago. I was then impressed by her meticu- 
lous devotion to scientific detail as she 
pursued a very perplexing project. How- 
ever, when I read Miss Anderson's cri- 
tique of General Semantics in the April 
issue of the QUARTERLY JOURNAL, it 
struck me that she must have forsaken 
science, which is a way of looking at the 
world, for rhetoric, which is a way of 
talking about it. I am not a devotee of 
General Semantics, nor have I read Sci- 
ence and Sanity, but I ought neverthe- 
less to point out a few things in Miss 
Anderson's article which, for all their 
being so charmingly presented, lead 
straight to what I would call scientific 
reaction. 

We are informed that General Seman- 
tics is to be rejected, because, not squar- 
ing with the facts, it cannot be significant 
in speech education. What facts doesn't 
it square with? It doesn’t square with 
the fact that speech is configurational. 
Does Miss Anderson mean that since 
speech, as an aspect of human behavior, 
is configurational (assuming that we ap- 
preciate the full force of this character- 
ization) it cannot be analyzed? If this is 
true then most of the contents of the 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL for the last twenty 
years ought to be forgotten. The question 
is, what kind of analysis? Structural or 
functional? 

Zipf, we are told, does not attempt to 
anatomize (making this equivalent to 
“analyze”!) the “x-factor” and “residual 
diathesis” of Twitmyer and Nathanson, 
and West. What if he doesn’t? Does 
Korzybski? And besides, why are these 
two concepts dragged into the argument 


without so much as a perfunctory intro- 
duction? As I remember it, the investi- 
gators named developed these concepts 
in order to explain, ex hypothese, certain 
clinical phenomena, Twitmyer and Na- 
thanson used their idea to explain a pre- 
disposition to neurosis; West used his to 
explain a predisposition to functional 
speech anomalies not otherwise explain- 
able. Thus, they have a rather delimited 
meaning, and in Miss Anderson's argu- 
ment they loom up very broadly, and 
pointlessly. It may also be pointed out 
that West's researches, and those of his 
students as well, with respect to stutter- 
ing, are very conscious and deliberate at- 
tempts to “anatomize” the residual di- 
athesis. 

Then we go on to find that “speech 
is personality.” I confess to being fas- 
cinated by this statement. It’s so handy 
as a little verbal toy. Reverse the state- 
ment and it makes sense. Drop out the 
“is” and you can get “speech personality” 
and “personality speech.” Soberly speak- 
ing, to what extent will Miss Anderson 
dare to carry this identification? Are the 
two terms mutually interchangeable? 
Could you use one in place of another 
in a proposition? Could you state De 
Laguna’s central thesis thus: Personality 
has the primary function of mediating 
social cooperation? Or do we have here 
a non-reversible relationship? But previ- 
ously we were told that “speech educa- 
tion and human relationships and ad- 
justments combine to form reversible 
equations.” 

Zipf being praised for not anatomizing 
the “x-factor”, Miss Anderson admits the 
possibility of analyzing and measuring 
certain constituents of personality. But 
speech equals personality which equals 
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“x-factor.” How can we analyze that 
which is equal to the unanalyzable? To 
say the least, Miss Anderson contradicts 
herself. 

Meanings, we hear, cannot be the same 
for all men any more than personality 
can. But the meaning of the statement, 
“The angles of an equilateral triangle 
are equal,” has been pretty well stand- 
ardized—in fact, so much so that we can 
build quite substantial bridges with it 
in times of peace, and accurately direct 
our artillery fire with it in time of war. 
Well, let’s say that this is a special case. 
I shall admit that perhaps different ar- 
tillerymen have different peculiar and 
personal meanings for the formula for 
an equilateral triangle, or it for them. 
But we wouldn’t have turned Rommel 
back at the Kasserine Pass, nor pounded 
his men out of the djebels of northern 
Tunisia, had our artillerymen been con- 
cerned about the intimate relationships 
between the formula and their “consti- 
tutional diathesis.” 

But I was going to talk about scientific 
reaction, and not the illogicality of Miss 
Anderson's critique. By far, the most 
outstanding expression of scientific reac- 
tion lies in the statement that General 
Semantics does not square with estab- 
lished facts. (We shall overlook here the 
way Miss Anderson contradicts herself 
again, when she approves Huxley's no- 
tions regarding the enduring of incerti- 
tude, but at the same time accepts the 
classical theory of the function of Broca’s 
area with unblushing certitude.) Dispens- 
ing with considerations as to the sense 
in which facts may be said to be “estab- 
lished,” and the nature of facts, we can- 
not but see in this argument the imper- 
ishable offspring of the arguments used 
against Copernicus, Galileo, Harvey, 
Newton, Jenner, Pasteur, and Einstein. 
There are too many questions involved 
in a response to this argument to take 
up in this brief discussion. But this much 
can be said. First, General Semantics is 


a hypothesis, a guess about certain 
observed phenomena of human behavior. 
It must be verified by experience, and 
then it will become a theory, or a state- 
ment of certain uniformities among these 
phenomena. Paradoxically enough, the 
theory converts the observed data into 
facts. What Miss Anderson means to say 
is that there is no harmony perceptible 
between General Semantics and other 
theories. And that argument wouldn't 
cut much ice either, because scientific 
validity is not determined by agreement 
with other theories about the same phe- 
nomena. The question is, of two theories 
about one set of data, which makes pos- 
sible accurate prediction and control? 
The second article of faith of scientific 
reaction lies in the statement that even 
if “General Semantics did fit with the 
truth we know, it is unacceptable in 
spirit and incapable of application.” The 
ugly conclusion is that in the field of 
speech the first criterion of respectability 
of ideas is spiritual acceptability, then 
perhaps applicability, and finally scien- 
tific validity. But we are led further. 
General Semantics is totalitarian in 
spirit. And here we find the kernel of 
Miss Anderson’s reaction. I seem to re- 
member the howl of anger that went up 
when the Russians and the Germans de- 
termined scientific validity by the cri- 
terion of political correctness. Who had 
the totalitarian spirit, then? Don’t we all 
remember the Tennessee Monkey Trial, 
when the theory of evolution was at- 
tacked as un-American and antireligious? 
The truth of a scientific statement, and 
its spirit as well, is sociologically sterile. 
Only two considerations bring such a 
statement into the forum of daily con- 
cern: the functioning (not verbally pro- 
fessed) values and ideals of the society 
which will use the newfound knowledge; 
and, if it is a hypothesis in the social 
sciences, whether it is socially malevo- 
lent, because of political conditioning. 
I would call any attempt to prove that 
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the German people are innately mili- 
taristic just as socially malevolent as I 
would any attempt to prove that the 
American people are innately demo- 
cratic. Both of these hypotheses would be 
based on the temper of the immediate 
historical situation and not on the curi- 
osity characteristic of science. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
danger in Miss Anderson's position. Sci- 
entific freedom hardly looms as large in 
the scale of urgent goals as do the Four 
Freedoms, but I for one would have no 
stomach to return from the wars to a 
society in which I find that I must have 
my experimental projects passed upon 
first by a Commissariat of Spiritual Ac. 
ceptability. 

Wherein is General Semantics totali- 
tarian? Because it attacks absolutes and 
false knowledge, and because in so doing 
it will deny the reality of democracy, 
truth, freedom, and justice, and so cast 
out the very things we are presumed to 
be fighting for. Yet the Nazis claim to 
be fighting for the Greater Freedom. 
They felt free when they accepted chains. 
What is the absolute of freedom, then? 
It is a generalization of observable _be- 
havior in opposition to what are felt to 
be restraints of various kinds. What we 
are fighting for is freedom from certain 
restraints that we feel. And any discipline 
which enables us to discriminate between 
verbal maunderings over vague, viscera- 
satisfying terms, and the active necessity 
of formulating and executing a specific 
program to realize the goals, is a highly 
valuable tool. Any value or jdeal is real 
only insofar as human beings actively 
strive to express it in daily living. When 
it remains a term, no matter how fre- 
quently and fervently it may be uttered, 
it is still only a figure of speech. Are we 
fighting for slogans and catchwords or 
for the opportunity to create certain ac- 
tual conditions? 

And yet one of these rallying-point 
terms is more than a figure of speech. 


It is means of knowing the world, too. 
When Aristotle said that “words are the 
signs of ideas which, in turn, are the 
signs of things,” he was saying only the 
first word on the problem. A little 
thought on the matter will lead one to 
the observation that more often ideas 
are the signs of words and not of things. 
Things are not thought of divested of 
qualities; they bear labels. Call the Bev- 
eridge plan Social Insurance and you 
get one kind of thought about it—call it 
State Paternalism and you get another 
kind of thought. A traveller once told 
me that in Java to steal means to appro- 
priate for one’s own use. Thus a man 
who has stolen a watch and chain, kept 
the watch but sold the chain, can “truth- 
fully” deny that he stole the chain, be- 
cause it is only the watch that he is 
using. Do not these instances indicate 
how ideas are affected by words? Always 
between the thing and the idea of it 
stands a verbal screen of glass through 
which the thing is understood. If that 
screen is distorted, made astigmatic by 
our prejudice-weighted language, we 
never understand the thing accurately. 
Our ideas of it are distorted. The value 
of General Semantics lies in that it sug- 
gests how we may substitute a polished 
plate glass screen for the discolored, 
blotchy, distorted one. Korzybski is try- 
ing to teach us how to look at the thing, 
and not at what we feel about it. And this, 
we are warned, is totalitarian in spirit! 

A brief word concerning poetry. Poetry 
is the prime example of intensional lan- 
guage being organized into a unity of 
purpose. If I may carry on my figure, 
poetry responsibly, deliberately, and 
carefully distorts the glass screen in a 
determined direction, because the view 
given us then is a pleasing one in certain 
important ways. If General Semantics 
tries to cast out all poetry, that is an un- 
fortunate overemphasis. But if General 
Semantics can be one of the constituent 
parts of a barrier to prevent irresponsible 
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poetry from creeping into discussions of 
nonpoetic and urgent questions of bread, 
refugees, postwar plans, strikes, inflation, 
and where the United Nations will strike 
next, it has a high social value. 

I am in perfect accord with Miss An- 


derson’s figure of the drunk and his 
latch-key as it bears on our field. Let us 
be sober and fetch a flashlight to find 
the key. Let us not refuse to use the 
flashlight if it is labelled General Se. 
mantics. 


HOW MUCH 7S ONE? 


JEANETTE ANDERSON 
Purdue University 


To Messrs. KNorr AND POMERANTZ2: 


AM tempted to say, “Please, gentle- 

men, one at a time,” but I recognize 
that circumstances compel me to answer 
in the same article and under editorial 
limitations the criticism of two men, 
who, although not altogether agreeing 
why my “Critique of General Semantics 

" is bad, have launched separate of- 
fensives at it. 

At the outset I should explain that 
Professor Knott was kind enough to fur- 
nish me in advance with a carbon copy 
-of his criticism,’ a courtesy which has 
permitted my early reply, but that Lieu- 
tenant Pomerantz’s article, being written 
in North Africa, arrived too late for me 
to have more than the briefest look at it. 
Consequently, I must consider its con- 
tents only briefly and give main consid- 
eration to the arguments advanced by 
Professor Knott. 


I 


The lieutenant, I fear, wrote in too 
great haste. In the first place, anyone 
who takes up the burden of defending 
General Semantics without having read 
its Koran, Sctence and Sanity, is hardly 
in a position to know what he espouses, 
as will be seen in particular instances 
in a few moments. Furthermore, in his 

2“An Letter to Jeanette Anderson ... ,” 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, XXIX (October, 1943), 
PP- 343-347- 


first paragraph he falls into an error 
that the Al Pomerantz I knew in gradu- 
ate seminar would hardly have commit- 
ted had he taken time for mature reflec. 
tion, and this error permeates much of 
the criticism that follows: 

... She must have forsaken science, which is 


a way of looking at the world, for rhetoric, 
which is a way of talking about it. 


Two errors, lieutenant. On second 
thought you ought to know that science 
is not “a way of looking at the world,” 
but rather a broad symbol for many dif- 
ferent ways of looking at specific seg- 
ments of the world. Nor is rhetoric “a 
way of talking about it,”—not in the 
derogatory sense that you so define it. 
Rhetoric more accurately can be defined 
as a method that “shows how to convey 

. results of observation, discovery, or 
classification.”? You know, too, that sci- 
ence and rhetoric are not antithetical 
and that there is not “either-or” choice 
between them. You ought not to have 
forgotten that, Al. To say that I have for- 
saken one,for the other is no answer to 
my Critique. It is name-calling—and 
name-calling is hardly a “‘scientific’’ way 
of “looking at the world.” 

Now for brief answers to other salient 
objections: 

1. We are informed that General Seman- 
tics is to be rejected, because, not squaring 


2A. S. Hill, The Principles of Rhetoric (New York, 
1878), p. v. 
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with the facts, it cannot be significant in 
speech education. What facts doesn’t it 
square with? It doesn’t square with the fact 
that speech is configurational. 


Isn't this another example of haste? 
Neither your statement nor answer cov- 
ers my basic criticism. What I really said 
was that: (1) The assumption made by 
the general semanticists that human re- 
lations and adjustments can be observed, 
measured, and predicted by means of a 
if not the scientific method is based upon 
faulty premises; and (2) there is in Gen- 
eral Semantics an inherent confusion of 
ideas that is disturbing enough to compel 
even the general semanticists (including 
Korzybski) to look for further explana- 
tion of neuro-semantic behavior. The 
“configuration” argument that you dis- 
cuss with such enthusiasm is only a seg- 
ment of the first of these contentions. 
Why didn’t you come to the main points 
of the Critique? 

2. Zipf, we are told, does not attempt to 
anatomize . . . the “x-factor” and “residual 


diathesis” of Twitmyer and Nathanson, and 
West. What if he doesn't? Does Korzybski? 


Careful, lieutenant! You are implying 
a knowledge of Korzybski after admitting 
that you have never read Science and 
Sanity. Read it, and you will find that his 
basic assumption that human relation- 
ships and adjustments can be observed, 
measured, and predicted by means of a 
if not the scientific method, compels him 
to assume this position. The contention 
in my Critique was that he had not been 
able to do so and could not do so. Again, 
lieutenant, you miss or avoid my main 
argument; I said at no time that he 
should not; I said that he could not. 

3. Then we go on to find that “speech is 
personality.” I confess to being fascinated by 
this statement. It’s so handy as a little verbal 
toy. Reverse the statement and it makes sense. 
Drop out the “is” and you get “speech per- 
sonality” and “personality speech.” . . . Are 
the two terms mutually interchangeable? 
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Could you use one in place of another in a 
proposition? 

Once more we have a hasty and super- 
ficially clever answer that misses the 
main point of my Critique. The words 
“speech is personality” were not a “state- 
ment,” but were only one part of a state- 
ment. Moreover, they are not my words; 
if the lieutenant remembers, I used them 
when I quoted from a man who is ac- 
cepted as a disciple of Korzybski as Lieu- 
tenant Pomerantz confesses he is not. 
Lieutenant, you separated those words 
from the full statement and context and 
attempted to make the part become the 
whole. Is this a “scientific” way of “look- 
ing at the world’? 

Furthermore, the “verbal toy” comes 
not from my statement, but from your 
method of criticism. Let’s play with your 
method a little more. “Pomerantz is a 
lieutenant.” Drop out the “is” and you 
get “Pomerantz a lieutenant” and “lieu- 
tenant a Pomerantz.” Apply your own 
test questions. “Are the two terms mu- 
tually interchangeable? Could you use 
one in place of another in a proposi- 
tion?” In plain English, your method 
of criticism would lead us to the ques- 
tion: Are all lieutenants Pomerantzes? 
It is a clever method for ridicule, but not 
a sound method of criticism. 

4. General Semantics is a hypothesis, a 
guess about certain observed phenomena of 
human behavior. It must be verified by ex- 
periment, and then it will become a 
theory. . . . 


Only a man who has never read Set- 
ence-and Sanity, or the passionate testi- 
monials of Korzybski’s disciples, or heard 
their fervent talk, or gazed into their 
limpid eyes when they speak in hushed 
voices of “the Count” could make a state- 
ment of this sort. Sir, tell Korzybski, M. 
Kendig, or Elwood Murray that General 
Semantics is only a hypothesis! To them 
it is the True Faith, the Only Faith, 
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and they are its appointed apostles. Now, 
I have no objection to any hypothesis 
being tested by experiment, but show 
me, please, where any respectable group 
of general semanticists is withholding 
judgment on this “hypothesis” until it 
shall be tested by experiment! On the 
contrary, they have embraced it as the 
True Faith and have gone forth as 
missionaries unto the Gentiles. Their 
“experiments” are not attempts to test 
General Semantics as a hypothesis or 
guess, but are instruments (consciously 
or unconsciously) of making themselves 
believe what they want to believe and of 
reinforcing what they already believe 
before any experimentation. Korzybski at 
the outset warns readers of Science and 
Sanity that they must read the book 
through several times with receptive 
minds; not with open minds, mind you, 
or with scientific detachment, but with 
a predisposition, a pre-bias toward the 
material! 

The same device is used by Aimee 
Semple McPherson. Only she doesn’t call 
it “science,” lieutenant. 

My answers to Lieutenant Pomerantz, 
I want to remind readers, have necessa- 
rily been hasty. In the main, I have not 
gone back to a discussion of General 
Semantics, as I should like to have done, 
but have limited myself to an examina- 
. tion of his methods of criticism, which, 
it seems to me, are hasty and enthusiastic 
but neither penetrating nor scientific. 
Readers who desire to do so can compare 
in detail my Critique* and his Reply 
and draw their own conclusions. | 


II 


Professor Knott, in your Letter of Oc- 
‘tober 1943* you refer in the prologue 
to my “emotionally charged discussion.” 


* Jeanette Anderson, “A Critique of General Se- 
mantics . . . ,"" QUARTERLY JOURNAL oF SPEECH, XXIX 
(April, 1943, pp. 187-195. 

*John R. Knott, “An Open Letter to Jeanette An- 
derson .. . ,” QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, XXIX 
(October, 1943), Pp. 348-347. 
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You may be astonished to know that 
that pleases me. In that article designed 
to persuade there should be some emo. 
tional component; it marks me as a hu. 
man being. It helps to prove my thesis 
that human behavior cannot be reduced 
to a common denominator. In using that 
label, or name-calling device, professor, 
you prove that you have an emotional 
component, too; on the purely scientific 
grounds that the general semanticists ad- 
ocate and that you defend, you could 
ot enjoy such individual freedom. You 
would have to define “emotional,” 
“charged,” and “discussion” in terms of 
“Anderson-sub 49,” wouldn’t you? 
Again, you charge that I have been 
underexposed to General Semantics 
while you have had a long exposure to 
this school of thought. Two chances for 
error, Mr. Knott. First, if you are scien- 
tific, you will not assume that I know 
little of General Semantics; you will try 
objectively to gather evidence concern- 
ing the point. Moreover, may it not be 
true in General Semantics, as well as 
in photography, that both oxerexposure 


; and underexposure (providing you pre- 


\ 


sent the proper evidence, professor!) pro- 
duce an impaired image? 

You, with Lieutenant Pomerantz, at- 
tempt to reduce my argument to an 
“either-or” case: Either I have misunder- 
stood the tenets of General Semantics, 
you say, or I have gone out of my way 
to start a discussion that may prove 
endless, I have two fundamental quarrels 
with that attempted reduction. In the 
first place, because I have understood 
some of those principles differently from 
you does not mean, ipso facto, that I 
have misunderstood. As long as there are 
people, there will be individual differ- 
ences. Your hair may be fair or dark or 
you may have none at all; I do not 
know. Mine is red, but I do not say 
that that makes me an attractive person 
and you an unattractive one. Your cen- 
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tral nervous system works in one way, 
depending upon the combined genetic 
and environmental patterns producing 
it; mine, produced by a different com- 
bination of genes and environmental 
stimuli, works in a different way. This 
does not make the working of yours 
“right” and mine “wrong”; neither can 
you say that you understand and I mis- 
understand. 

By your very phrasing of your objec- 
tions to my argument, Mr. Knott, you 
reveal that you fail to take into account 
the doctrine of individual differences, 
the basic truth that people are generally 
similar and_ specifically dissimilar... Yet, 
you emphasize these differences, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, when you di- 
rect your argument in part against me 
and not against my reasoning! That you 
are guilty of this is evident from your 
protest against what you choose to label 
“emotionalism” and from your evalua- 
tion of my objection to General Seman- 
tics as a belief “that General Semantics 
cannot be applied to the problems that 
interest ‘you.”’® 

I stated quite clearly that I object 
to the advocacy of General Semantics 
as a way of life because it cannot be 
applied to human beings and their be-) 
havior. I admit quite willingly that peo- 
ple and their behavior are “problems 
that interest” me. They interest me as a 
speech teacher and as a woman. I was 
speaking to teachers of speech, speech 
therapists, and speech psychologists and 
assumed they would be interested in 
people and what people do. I still think 
I assumed correctly for them and for 
you, too. You are a teacher of psychol- 
ogy, aren’t you, Mr. Knott? Are you 
interested in people? In their behavior? 
As a teacher and as a psychologist, it 
behooves you to have or to simulate that 
interest. So, you see, I am interested 
in the same problems you are. Better 


Ibid., p. 343. 
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take time to assemble the facts, profes- 
sor! In the most “purely” scientific in- 
vestigations carried on by you and your 
colleagues how much could you do with- 


out people or the activities of their 


nervous systems? Your graphs and your 
charts are only the products of the peo- 
ple they represent. 

To you, my argument may not have 
been clear or may have conveyed differ- 
ent meaning because of your frame of 
reference. I shall not charge that you 
are unfamiliar with my reasoning or 
that you misunderstand it or go out of 
your way to start an argument. You 
understand differently and in so doing 
provide further illustration for my fun- 
damental argument that people do not 
act in accordance with mathematical 
formulae or chemical operations; every 
reaction is different. Even when a given 
experiment is repeated with the same 
human subject, the results may vary from 
those obtained previously, depending up- 
on the inconstant physiological and psy- 
chological states of the human organism. 
But, then, you know that better than I. 

You imply that my discussion of “false 
knowledge” is unintelligent. I could re- 
taliate in kind if I were not concerned 
with a more basic matter. Your approach 
to the problem is not unintelligent, Mr. 
Knott, simply because it differs from 
mine. You are concerned with terminol- 
ogy, with the periphery; I am concerned 
with the problem symbolized by the 
terminology, with the core. You and I 
differ from one another in our thinking 
on this matter as fundamentally as do 
those speech clinicians who attempt to 
alleviate stuttering by treatment of 
symptomatology from those other speech 
therapists who insist that treatment of 
symptoms availeth little if the underly- 
ing cause provoking them is not found 
and recognized. I am saying that neither 
approach should be called unintelligent; 
neither should either be made without 
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full cognizance of the other. They are 
different and may be concomitant means 
of arriving at an end. As long as there 
are people who enjoy a modicum of free- 
dom of speech and enterprise, we shall 
have these different means developing; 
only through this process of trial and 
elimination is progress realized. When 
we achieve the accuracy (or standardiza- 
Ytion) of language you seem to approve, 
we shall be on the road to intellectual 
bankruptcy. Life may be less complex, 
but it may not be worth the living for 
the curious, for the thirster after knowl- 
edge. In Germany today there is accuracy 
of language; “victory” does not mean all 
things to men as it does in these United 
States; it means the supremacy of the 
Fatherland, and nothing else. 

Now, do not “misunderstand” or mis- 
quote me. I agree that symbols should 
be related to things and events, to reality. 
My contention is that they are not al- 
‘ways so related and that they will not 
always relate to the same things and 
‘events so long as they are the product 
of human ingenuity. I agree with you 
that “it is not always intelligent for the 
individual to react in the presence of 
one thing as if he were in the presence 
of another.” That is not the point. It 
.may_ not_be-intelligent; it is human, 

You illustrate this statement when you 
decry my use of “extentionalization” be- 
cause you say it “is merely a term, a 
symbol.” Then you go on to advance 
the idea that there are different kinds 
of extentionalizations depending upon 
the status of the referent and that these 
referents differ in their degrees of veri- 
fiability. In so many words, Professor 
Knott, you restate my basic argument 
and even use the term you criticize me 
for using. You react in the presence of 
one term as if you were in the presence 
of another, 

When you remark that Hughlings 
Jackson, Ramon y Cajal, and Galileo 
presented new material that was scoffed 


at, you are quite right. However, in no 
instance did any one of them indicate 
ignorance of or lack of regard for what 
you call “current data.” Korzybski pays 
no attention to a good deal of experi- 
mental evidence in the fields of neurol- 
ogy and of neuro-psychiatry. Again, you 
attempt to immerse the basic issue in 
further terminology because you and | 
seem to get different meanings from “do 
vnot follow standard works on the sub- 
ject.” Very well. Phrase it your way: 
“have not the slightest regard for current 
data.”” I understand you. You are saying 
the same thing. Once more you have per- 
mitted terminology to keep you from the 
idea; once more you support my argu- 
ment that human beings and their be- 
havior cannot be standardized. You 
write that the General Semanticists do 
not claim you. They should. 

Mr. Knott, when you accuse me of 
putting words into Korzybski’s mouth, 
you err. Any interpretation I have made 
of his philosophy is my own, substanti- 
ated by wide reading among those writers 
who are of the Faith, those who are not, 
and those who are honestly inquiring. 
If you have found different meanings 
than I in Science and Sanity, good. At 
least you have read the Koran. But | 
have a right to make my own interpreta- 
tions and those interpretations are not 
“wrong” because they happen not to 
agree with yours. As for giving Korzyb- 
ski words—after reading (and twice re- 
reading) his publications, I think that 
suggestion presumptuous. To that man, 
words are expendable. 

Had you chosen to argue this propo- 
sition on the merits of the case for Gen- 
eral Semantics, Professor Knott, rather 
than by reference to “emotionally- 
charged discussion,” “problems that in- 
terest you,” “whirlwind attack,” and 
“rabblerousers,” I could have respected 
your stand. In a way, I do anyway. You 
resort to “labels” to make your point, 
not because you intend to sidestep the 
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ONE WHAT? 


issue or to argue ad hominem but be- 
cause you are a human being and can 
do nothing else even after your “long~ 
exposure” to General Semantics. 

You are not unintelligent or unfair. 
Quite the contrary. You are, even as I, 
the product of a combination of emotion 
and logic that makes an individual. 

You have bandied your terms, but you 
have not once touched my fundamental 
premises: That human relations and ad- 
justments cannot be observed, measured 
or predicted by means of a if not the 
scientific method; that there is within 
General Semantics an inherent confusion 
of ideas. 


Ill 


Gentlemen, your attack was both 
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scattered and heavy. Although you do 
not agree in your specific charges, you 
do attack in the same way. You attack 
words and not ideas; you do not seem 
to realize that General Semantics is more 
than a theory; you both concern your- 
selves with what “should” be rather 
than with what “is.” You jump to the 
verb before you understand the nouns. 
Within a discussion of the nouns, there 
may be some “isness”; assemble those 
data, gentlemen, and I shall be happy to 
discuss them with you. 

In the meantime, thank you both for 
helping me establish that, “Two times 
two is the same for everybody, but one 
never is....° 


* William ae Across the Board on Tomorrow 
Morning cf. The Beautiful People and Two Other 
Plays (1941), p. 214. 


ONE WHAT? 


JOHN R. KNOTT 
State University of lowa 


My pDEAR Miss ANDERSON: 


AREFUL perusal of your reply to 

_ my letter to you,? and of your origi- 
nal paper,’ leads me to think of James 
Thurber’s interesting little Fable about 
the two sheep who set out to scout the 
wolves. ‘They arrived and observed on a 
fete day and, observing that the wolves 
frisked about like sheep, they, by means 
of a quickly written book and a syndi- 
cated feature, informed their fellows 
that wolves were just like sheep; believ- 
ing this, the sheep drew in their frontier 
guards, whereupon the wolves slaugh- 
tered the sheep. The Moral of the Fable 
is this: “Don’t get it right, just get it 


+A reply to the “How Much Is 


One?” by Jeanette Anderson 
io. . Knott, “An An_Open Letter to Jeanette 

erson, author of ‘A Critique of General Seman- 
tics . . . QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SprecH, XXIX 
11943), PP. 343-347. 

Jeanette Anderson, “A Critique of General Se- 
mantics: “Two Times Two Is the Same for Every- 
body, But One Never Is... QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
OF SpeecH, XXIX (April, 1943), pp. 187-195. 


ing article, 


written.""* 

When I find you talking about an “un- 
measurable x-factor” (the speed of con- 
duction of the nerve impulse was un- 
measurable to J. Miller; to Helmholtz 
it was unmeasured—so he measured it);* 
or saying, that, while it is unintelligent 
to react in the presence of one thing as 
if in the presence of another, “it is hu- 

(human, perhaps, like Pavlov’s 
dogs, who copiously drooled at the tick 
of a nice, thick juicy metronome); or 
saying that standardization of language 
(symbols) leads to “intellectual bank- 
ruptcy” (unless we can agree that the 
field of mathematics is intellectually 
bankrupt—with Einstein as receiver, per- 
haps); or when you say that behavior 
does not occur in accordance with 
mathematical formulae or chemical 


equations (isn’t behavior, the dependent 


‘James Thurber, 
P- 39- 


“Fables for Our Time” (1943), 
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variable, a function of manipulable, in- 
dependent variables?)—when I find you 
writing things like these, I can only be- 
lieve that you are hasty—or that you are 
engaged in a kidding match. 

But for the sake of those who came in 
late we might go back over a few details. 
Since two times two is the same for 
everybody, we can start out—this time— 
on common ground by noting that in 
your first communication you stated that 
you had two quarrels with General 
Semantics; in your second communica- 
tion you claimed to have two quarrels 
with it. Since the first pair is different 
from the second, that apparently is two 
times two. - 

When I read objection Number Three 
(No, 1 in the New Series), which states 
that: “human relationships cannot be 
observed, measured or predicted by 
means of a if not the scientific method” 
(as the General Semanticists, among 
others, claim) I can only point to the 
vast accumulation of psychological jour- 
nals in any university library. Somehow, 
when you make this allegation, and 
make it in so pontifical a manner, I feel 
like the old codger who was asked by 
his spiritual guardian whether or not he 
believed in baptism. He replied, “Be- 
lieve in it? Sir, I've seen it done!” So 
much work of a scientific nature has 
been done on human relationships and 
adjustments that I can, to be conscien- 
tious, assume only one thing: you are 
kidding. (Or else psychology and psy- 
chiatry have suddenly become, by your 
decree, two very dead ducks.) 

Concerning your fourth quarrel (No. 
2 in the New Series), your contention 
that General Semantics involves an in- 
herent confusion of ideas, we might let 
Korzybski himself offer a remark: “Any- 
one who tries to translate the new lan- 
guage into the old” (i.e., the non-Aris- 
totelean into the Aristotelean) “while 
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‘thinking’ in the older terms is con- 
fronted with an inherent neurological 
difficulty’ and involves himself* in a 
hopeless confusion of his own doing.” 

It is just possible that both of us— 
and Lieutenant Pomerantz, too—might 
profit by wooling that statement about 
a bit. No doubt about it, I have done 
considerable interlinear translating, be- 
cause I don’t agree with some parts of 
the new, allegedly non-Aristotelean, lan- 
guage. (But I do not feel that, because / 
disagree with some parts, General Se- 
mantics is, of necessity, ALL wrong.) 
When you and I address each other on 
General Semantics I know that we are 
talking about our particular translations 
and not entirely about the original.* I 
cannot always be certain that you, too, 
are constantly aware of this. 

This uncertainty is broadened when I 
encounter your repeated objection to 
“standardization” of word meanings and 
of human reactions, which you so force- 
fully claim that the General Semanticists 
advocate. As I translate Korzybski (and 
the translation has been checked by 
others) he advocates no such “standardi- 

—— In fact, his basic principles of 
ultiordinality and conditionality, in 
which he underscores the tremendous 
variability in meanings and in behaviors, 
are diametrically opposed to such 
“standardization.” Differences, as I trans- 
late, not similarities, are to be used as 
the basis for successful orientation. 

Thus, I am left with the impression 
that the confusion to which you object 
lies, at least in part, within your own 
translation. Or, to put it another way, 
maybe two times two isn’t either. 


* This would be anal to the difficulties of co- 
ordinated reflex action the absence of what Sir 
Charles Sherrington called Reciprocal Innervation. You 
can’t flex the forearm and extend it at the same time. 

* The italics are mine. 

" Alfred — Science and Sanity (Lancaster, 
Pa., 1941), p. 

* You'll Ad me for asking twice, but yoo in 
the original, does the statement occur: “I 
can’t put it under the microscope, eg 
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THE “VOICE QUALITIES” IN THE HISTORY OF ELOCUTION 


GILES WILKESON GRAY 
Louisiana State University 


RECENT article in the QUARTERLY 
JourNAL’ presented something of a 
brief history of the theory of the “voice 
qualities,” as that theory has been ad- 
vanced by early writers on elocution, as 
well as by the authors of more recent 
texts having to do with voice improve- 
ment. The present article is intended 
to fill in one or two gaps in that history. 
It is true that the first attempt to class- 
ify? and to give specific nomenclature to 
the “qualities” was made by James Rush, 
who, in the original edition of his Phi- 
losophy, said, 
The thirty-five elements of speech may be 
heard under four different sorts of voice: the 
Whispering, the Natural, the Falsette, and 
that improved condition of the voice, which 
in the language of vocal science is called 
Pure Tone.’ 


For the Pure Tone he coined the term 
“Orotund,” as referring to 


that natural or improved manner of uttering 
the elements, which exhibits them with a 
fulness, smoothness and a ringing or musical 
character of sound, rarely heard in ordinary 
speech; and never found in its possible excel- 
lence except through high cultivation.* 


In a later passage he says, again, “The 
Qualities of voice employed as the means 
of expression, are those of the Whisper- 
ing, the Natural, the Falsette and the 
Orotund voices. . . .”* This list of four 


*Domis E. Pluggé, “ “Voice Qualities’ in Oral In- 
terpretation,” QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, XXVIII, 
(December, 1942), 442-444. 

*The long list of thirty-seven “qualities” offered 
by Julius Pollux (Onomasticum, L. ii, c.4, Amstel, 
1706) can hardly be considered a classification. It 
seems to be no more than a collection of all the 
terms which might be used to describe the voice. 
See: The Reverend Gilbert Austin, Chironomia 
(London, T. Cadell and W. Davies, 1806), pp. 553f. 

*James Rush, The Philosophy of the Human 


Voice (First Edition, 1827, Philadelphia, J. Maxwell),. 


p. 93. Incidentally, the edition in which Rush lists 
these four qualities on p. 112 is not the first, but the 


 Ibid., p- 101. 
*Ibid., p. 146. 


constitutes Rush’s basic analysis of the 
“qualities,” an analysis from which, in 
the forty years which elapsed between the 
publication of the first edition in 1827 
and that of the sixth in 1867, he never 
departed. 

What, then, of the “Guttural,” which 
is often ascribed to Rush as one of the 
“qualities,” and which was, presumably, 
developed sometime after the publica- 
tion of the first edition? 

Even in 1827 Rush mentions the 
“harsh guttural sound . . . which is em- 
ployed in the expression of energetic 
scorn and contempt. . . .” It is produced, 
he says, by so compressing the “tubular 
diverging state of the upper part of the 
pharynx . . . above the glottis, as to pro- 
duce a rough vibrating voice, by the 
gushing of air between the most approxi- 
mated sides of the passage.” Later in 
the same edition he speaks of the “Gut- 
tural Emphasis,” describing it as “a snarl- 
ing element,” belonging “to all those 
states of mind which are classed under 
ill-humor; including dissatisfaction, peev- 
ishness and discontent. But it likewise 
appears in the strained ferocity of rage 
and revenge, and is the common sign of 
shaming rebuke. It also has an import 
of sneer, contempt and scorn.”* Rush 
also amplifies somewhat his analysis by 
describing it as a type of voice which is 
caused when the 


retraction of the root of the tongue, together 
with a closure of the pharynx, produces what 
seems to be a contact of the sides of the vocal 
canal above the glottis, and thus gives rise to 
a harsh vibration, from the gush of air 
through the straitened passage.® 


This description is carried through all 
editions of the Philosophy into the sixth 


* Ibid., p. 103. 


Ibid., 382, 4 
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(1867). “I have called this function of 
the voice,” he says, “the Guttural em- 
phasis, on account of its causal mech- 
anism, and from its being a forcible ex- 
pression of the sentiment which dictates 
it.”* In later editions he uses the term 
“Guttural vibration,” instead of “Gut- 
tural emphasis,” but the description is 
identical, 

It is significant that, even though Rush 
describes the Guttural in every edition 
of his Philosophy, in no instance does 
he classify it among the “qualities,” along 
with the Natural, the Falsette, the Whis- 
pering and the Orotund. 

Something of the same treatment is 
given the “tremor of the voice,” which, 
under the rubric “Quality,” Mrs. Shoe- 
maker calls the “tremolo” voice.”° Rush 
describes it in detail in his first and in 
every subsequent edition." While he 
does not use the term “tremolo,” he does 
make frequent use of the term “tremu- 
lous movement,” and his analysis, though 
much more detailed, corresponds closely 
with the very brief description given by 
Mrs. Shoemaker; its use in expression, 
as indicated by the two writers, is iden- 
tical. However, as in the case of the Gut- 
tural, Rush does not classify it as one 
of the “qualities.” 

At least three authors prior to 1896 
included the “tremor” or “tremulous 
movement,” or “tremolo” as one of the 
“qualities” of voice. The earliest of these 
that I have found is Caldwell, the sev- 
enth edition of whose Manual of Elocu- 
tion’? was published in 1852, although 
the Preface is dated November, 1844, 
and the book was “Entered according to 
Act of Congress in the year 1845.” At 
the time of writing this book, Caldwell 

* Ibid. 


Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, Advanced Elocution 
(Philadelphia, Penn Publishing Company, 1896), p. 


"First, pp. 312-324; third, pp. 282-291; fourth, 
Pp. 310-320; sixth, pp. 362-372. 

™ Merritt Caldwell, A Practical Manual of Elocu- 
tion (7th Edition, 1852. Portland, Sanborn & Carter), 


p. 83. 


was “Professor of Metaphysics and Po- 
litical Economy and Teacher of Elocu- 
tion in Dickinson College.” Caldwell’s 
brief description of the “tremor” cor- 
responds essentially to that of Rush. 

Another writer to include the “tremor” 
as a “quality” was Griffith,’® who, how- 
ever, gives no description of any of the 
five of his list: Pure, Orotund, Guttural, 
Aspirate and Tremor. 

Two years later M. S. Mitchell pub- 
lished an edition of his Manual of Elo- 
cution," listing the Pure Tone, Orotund, 
Aspiration, Guttural, Falsetto, and 
Tremor or Trembling tone as the “quali- 
ties.” He further quotes one Tower, 
whose name as a writer on elocution I 
have not encountered in any other con- 
nection, on the Tremor. 

It can hardly be said, therefore, that 
Mrs. Shoemaker introduced the concept 
of the “tremor” or the “tremolo,” either 
as a description of a vocal phenomenon 
or as a distinct quality of the voice. 

In 1897 William B. Chamberlain de- 
scribed the ““Tremulous Quality” in the 
discussion of emotion: 

[It] consists in the shaking, wavering, or in- 
terrupted action of the voice. It is a sensitive 
and refined tremulousness, the true vibrato, 
not a mechanical “tremolo.” This cannot be 
produced mechanically; it is vital that the 
whole frame participate in the thrill and 
quiver of the emotion; the tone will then 
delicately reflect the sentiment of the mind." 


Chamberlain seems to have been the first 
to insist that this particular quality of 
the voice could not be voluntarily pro- 
duced, but arose from the intensity of 


the emotion being expressed. He seems 


also to have been the first to use the 


% Allen A. Griffith, Lessons in Elocution (Second 
Edition, 1865. Chicago, Adams, Blackmer & Lyon; 
New York, Barnes & Burr), pp. sof. 

4M. S. Mitchell, A Manual of Elocution Founded 
upon the Philosophy of the Human Voice (Phila- 
delphia, Eldridge and Brothers), pp. g2ff. The title 

ge to my copy is missing, but the Preface is dated 
4, 1867. 

%* Wm. B. Chamberlain, Principles of Vocal Ex- 
pression, and S. H. Clark, Mental Technique and 
Literary Interpretation (both published in the same 
volume, Chicago, Scott, Foresman, 1897), p. 94. 
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THE “VOICE QUALITIES” IN THE HISTORY OF ELOCUTION 


term “vibrato,” which has been so widely 
used during more recent years in studies 
of speech and artistic musical produc- 
tion, 

To summarize Rush's contribution, 
then, it can be said that he listed four 
and only four “qualities” of the voice, 
and that the analysis which he proposed 
in his first edition he retained through 
all subsequent editions. He described, 
also, in the first as well as in all later 
editions, a “guttural” type of vibration, 
and a “tremor of the voice,” which were 
never included among the “qualities,” 
even though they were so classified by 
later writers. 

Further evidence that Rush did not 
consider these characteristics of the voice 
as “qualities” may be inferred from the 
fact that Jonathan Barber, who offers 
no classification of the “qualities’’ in 
his Grammar of Elocution, does describe 
both the “tremor” and the “guttural.”’** 
According to Rush himself, Barber was 
one of the six people who from the first 
adopted the Philosophy and used it in 
their teaching. Rush said of him, “I 
consider Dr. Barber the maker of the 
present fortune of the Philosophy of the 
Human Voice. Without him, not an 
American would have understood it.’"? 
Barber seems to have been very close to 
Rusi:, and published his Grammar as 
the first text to make use of the principles 
of the Philosophy in the teaching of 
elocution. It may be assumed that had 
Rush intended the guttural or the tremor 
to be included among the “qualities,” 
Barber would not have given them sepa- 
rate treatment. 

The earliest approximately complete 
list of the “qualities” which I have found 
appears in The American Common 

“Jonathan Barber, Grammar of Elocution (New 
Haven, A. H. Maltby, 1830)) pp. 113ff, 123. 

™ From the Printer’s Copy to the second edition. 
See Lester L. Hale, A Re-Evaluation of the Vocal 
Philosophy of Dr. James Rush as Based on a Study 


of His Sources (Ph.D. Dissertation, Louisiana State 
University, 1942), Appendix A, pp. 264ff. 


< 
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School Reader, published in 1844. Un- 
der the heading, “Smoothness of Voice, 
or ‘Purity’ of Tone,” Goldsbury and 
Russell say, 


‘Pure’ tone is free from, 1. the heavy and 
hollow note of the chest; .. . 2. the ‘gut- 
tural,’ choked, stifled, or hard sound of the 
swollen and compressed throat; . . . g. the 
hoarse, husky, ‘harsh,’ ‘reedy,’ and grating, 
style, which comes from too forcible ‘expira- 
tion,” and too, wide opening of the throat; 
... 4. The nasal twang, which is caused by 
forcing the breath against the nasal passage, 
and, at the same time, partially closing it; 

. . 5. The wiry, or false ring of the voice, 
which unites the guttural and the nasal 
tones; . . . 6. the affected, mincing voice of 
the mouth, which is caused by not allowing 
the due proportion of breath to escape 
through the nose.'® 


Out of this description arises the fol- 
lowing list of “qualities”: 
[h.q.] ‘harsh quality’; [sm.q.] ‘smooth qual- 
ity’; [a.q.] ‘aspirated quality’; [pu.t.] ‘pure 
tone’; [p.q.] ‘pectoral quality’; [g.q.] ‘guttural 
quality’; [0.q.] ‘oral quality’; [oro.q.] ‘oro- 
tund quality.’?° 


Although the “nasal” is not mentioned 
in this list, it is characterized elsewhere, 
as being ludicrous.** 

These “qualities,” either singly or in 
combination, have certain significances: 
“The various passions and emotions of 
the soul, are, to a great extent, indicated 
by the ‘quality’ of the voice.”** Except 
for the falsette, every “quality” men- 
tioned by later writers is here included. 

In 1940 Russell was joined by James 
E. Murdoch, a well-known actor, in the 
establishment in Boston of a school of 
Elocution and Physical Education,” and 
in 1845 they collaborated in the writing 
of the first edition of a text which was to 
be in common use for almost a half 


“John Goldsbury and William Russell, The 
American Common-School Reader and Speaker (Bos- 
ton, Tappan and Whittemore, 1844). 

Ibid., p. 15. 

* Ibid., p. 59. 

Ibid., p. 16. 

= Ibid. 

*3 James E. Murdoch, A Plea for Spoken Lan 
(Cincinnati, Van Antwerp, Bragg, 188), p. 110. 
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century: Orthophony, or Vocal Culture 
in Elocution.** The title was changed 
slightly in succeeding editions, but the 
text remained essentially the same at 
least as late as 1882, when the eighty- 
fourth impression was re-edited by the 
Rev. Francis T. Russell. It is the first 
edition, in 1845, with which we are im- 
mediately concerned. 

Murdoch had studied informally with 
Rush, probably during the go's, and 
had become profoundly impressed with 
the doctor's theories.» The Orthophony 
was written originally as a “practical 
synopsis” of Rush’s Philosophy,* and 
for the purpose of applying the theories 
of Rush to the actual teaching of elo- 
cution, somewhat as Barber had done 
fifteen years previously. Hence there will 
be found in it much, though not all, of 
the basic principles in that original text. 
In their discussion of “Quality of Voice,” 
Murdoch and Russell list four basic 
“qualities”: Whispering, Pure Tone, 
Orotund and Aspirated (which is dif- 
ferent from the Whisper). The Falsette 
is not mentioned.” In addition to these 
basic “qualities,” they also list a number 
of “Faults in ‘Quality’ which ampair 
‘Purity’ of Tone.”** These faults are, 
“the hollow and false pectoral murmur,” 
the “aspirate,” the “guttural,” the “na- 
sal,” and the “oral.” 

Although these five are listed as faults, 
it is further explained that the “aspirate” 
(which is included in both lists), the 
“guttural,” and the “pectoral” may in 
certain emotional states also be employed 
as modes of “expressive utterance.” 
“Hence these properties of voice which 
would, in the expression of other emo- 
tions, be mere organic faults, now be- 
come requisites to effect, and are, there- 

™% James E. Murdoch and William Russell, Ortho- 
phony, or Vocal Culture in Elocution. Boston, Wil- 
liam D. Ticknor and Co., 1845. 

* Murdoch, op. cit., p. 108f. 

%* Murdoch and Russell, op. cit., p. 5. 


* Ibid., chapter IV, pp. 63-133. 
% Ibid., pp. 6off 


fore, comparative excellences.”’”* 

What is here significant is that as early 
as 1845 Murdoch and Russell had listed 
all the “qualities” to be described by 
subsequent writers, with the exception 
of the Falsette, which had already been 
described by Rush. The “tremor,” which, 
as has been pointed out, a number of 
authors included among the “qualities,” 
is discussed under the heading of 
“Stress,” and compared with the “tremolo 
of the accomplished vocalist.”*° 

One of Murdoch’s most successful pu- 
pils was S. S. Hamill, who in the 60's 
and 70’s traveled about the Midwest, 
giving readings and teaching wherever 
he could secure appointments. In 1882 
was published his Science of Elocution,™ 
which must have been a late edition, for 
it was “Entered according to Act of Con- 
gress, in the year 1872... .” In the treat- 
ment of “Quality” Hamill follows very 
closely the teachings of his instructor, for 
he lists seven “qualities”: Pure Tone, 
Orotund, Aspirate, Pectoral, Guttural, 
Oral, and Nasal.*? In the 1886 edition, 
the Falsetto is added, making eight in 
all.* Hamill agrees with Murdoch and 
Russell in pointing out that the misuse 
of most of these is a fault in utterance. 
However, he says also, 

Works on Elocution generally ignore alto- 
gether the Aspirate, Pectoral, Guttural, and 
Oral, regarding them as defects in quality. 
And for the utterance of ordinary thought 
they are defects, but for the expression of 


passion and emotion they are quite as im- 
portant as the Pure Tone and Orotund.* 


Hamill divides the “qualities” into 
three groups. To the first belong the 
Pure Tone, Orotund and Oral, which 
“are employed in the expression of the 
higher and nobler styles of thought and 


* JIbid., p. 124. 

Ibid., pp. 172f. 

*§. S. Hamill. The Science of Elocution (New 
York, Phillips & Hunt, 1882). 

Tbid., p. 60. 

% New Science of Elocution, Edited by Mrs. A. B. 
Hamill (1886), p. 49. 

* Ibid., p. 88. 
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feeling.” In the second group are the 
Aspirate, Pectoral and Guttural, “em- 
ployed chiefly in the expression of harsh, 
repulsive, malignant thoughts and feel- 
ings.” The Falsetto and the Nasal, com- 
prising the third group, have “but little 
in common, and the classification [is] not 
founded in nature. They are simply 
thrown together here to present the sub- 
ject in a more systematic order. They are 
chiefly used in the expression of bur- 
lesque and mimicry, . . .”** 

In his article, “Pioneering in Speech,’** 
Professor Trueblood writes at some 
length of his studies and associations with 
Professor Hamill and with his later col- 
laborator, Robert I. Fulton. Trueblood 
studied with Hamill for a short time 
during the school year of 1876-1877, and 
the following summer both he and Ful- 
ton took private lessons while Hamill 
was teaching in Illinois College. 

Although Hamill was not a great 
teacher in many respects, or highly origi- 
nal in theory, he did by his enthusiasm 
stimulate in both Fulton and Trueblood 
a keen interest in the further study of 
speech. During the summers of 1880 and 
1881, therefore, Trueblood studied with 
Murdoch himself at the latter’s summer 
home in Cape Ann, Massachusetts.’ Ful- 
ton studied with him later, while Mur- 
doch was living in or near Cincinnati. 
During the winter of 1881-1882 Murdoch 
taught for six weeks in the Fulton- 
Trueblood school in Kansas City. 

In 1893, the year after Professor True- 
blood established his Department in the 
University of Michigan, he and Fulton 
published their Practical Elocution.** 
Since they had studied together with 


®Ibid., p. 50. This classification differs somewhat 
from that in the 1882 edition, in which the first 
group includes only the Pure Tone and Orotund, and 
the third group the Nasal and Oral. 

* Thomas Clarkson Trueblood, “Pioneeri in 


reel QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, Il, 
mber, 1941), 503-511. 

* Personal interview, March 12, 1948. 

Robert I. Fulton and Thomas C. Trueblood, 
Practical Elements of Elocution (Boston, Ginn and 


Company), 1893. 


Hamill, and, at separate times, with Mur- 
doch also, it was but natural that their 
theories of voice and its production 
should be influenced by those of their 
instructors, especially of Murdoch, from 
whom they had learned most of their 
basic theories. Thus it is that in their 
discussion of “qualities” they offer prac- 
tically the same list that Murdoch and 
Russell had previously proposed, and 
which had been adopted by Hamill; with 
the exception that the term “Normal” is 
substituted for “Pure Tone.”’** 

Every human being at any period of life 
has naturally one predominant Quality and 
seven other distinct Qualities in different 
stages of development. In the eight Qualities 
with their various blendings and their com- 
binations with other elements he expresses 
his whole range of thought and emotion.*° 


These eight are named, “(1) Normal, (2) 
Orotund, (3) Oral, (4) Aspirate, (5) Gut- 
tural, (6) Pectoral, (7) Nasal, and (8) 
Falsetto.” The Normal “is the natural 
basis upon which all the other Qualities 
rest, each of which is some modification 
of or variation from the Normal.” 

The significances of these “qualities” 
are essentially the same as those attrib- 
uted to them by previous writers; it is 
unnecessary again to point them out in 
detail. It is of interest, however, to ob- 
serve that Fulton and Trueblood at- 
tempt a more thorough description of 
the method of production of the various 
“qualities” than had previously been 
done, 

The last name to be mentioned in 
this history is that of Charles Henry 
Woolbert. Not that no one after him, 
nor that any but those already named 


‘in this account, wrote on the “qualities” 


of the voice; but Woolbert is the last of 
an unbroken line of influence that ex- 
tended directly down from James Rush, 
in the treatment of this particular subject. 


* Ibid., p. 9. 


© Ibid., pp. Sof. 
Ibid., Son 
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Woolbert was graduated from North- 
western University in 1900, and in 1909 
received his Master's degree from the 
University of Michigan.*? While at 
Michigan he came in contact with Pro- 
fessor Trueblood and his theories of 
voice production. Consequently, when 
he came to write his Fundamentals of 
Speech* many of these theories were 
carried over into that text, though 
not without considerable modification. 
In so far as the “qualities” are concerned, 
the chief of these changes was in the omis- 
sion of the Falsetto.** However, in the re- 
vised edition, the Falsetto is restored 
to the list.* 

In the later edition, Woolbert discusses 
the Normal quality in an entirely sepa- 
rate section, in his chapter on “Improv- 
ing the Voice.”** Improving the voice 
was, to him, primarily a matter of im- 
proving one’s everyday speaking voice, 
that is, his normal quality, that by which 
he is recognized by his fellows. The other 
seven “qualities” are described in terms 
of the special resonances involved. 

There are traditional names given to cer- 
tain kinds of resonance that go with certain 
emotional attitudes. ‘These names, while none 
too accurate from the angle of physics and 
physiology, are helpful in turning speech 


“Andrew Thomas Weaver, “Charles Henry Wool- 
bert.” QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SprEcH, XVI (February, 
1930), 1-9. 

Henry Woolbert, Fundamentals of Speech 
(Harper and Brothers, New York, 1920). 

“Ibid., pp. 173ff. 

“ Fundamentals of Speech (Revised Edition, 1927), 


P- 205. 
*Ibid., p. 150. 


sounds into sentiments and moods. 


Thus, the Orotund is called 
around” Resonance, the Pectoral the 
“Chest” Resonance, the Guttural the 
“Throat” Resonance, the Aspirate the 
“Whispering,” the Nasal the “Nose” 
Resonance, while the Falsetto, being a 
“matter for disagreement,” is not speci- 
fied as to resonance at all.‘ 

Woolbert seems to have been the first 
to recognize the traditional nature of 
the classification of the “qualities,” and 
to raise a question as to the validity of 
the nomenclature. 

This brief account, now brought to a 
conclusion, of the history of the theory 
of the “voice qualities,” covers a period 
of exactly one century, from Rush's first 
edition in 1827 to Woolbert’s revised 
edition in 1927.‘° Other writers, both 
during that period and since, have writ- 
ten on the “qualities,” and have made 
out classifications that differ somewhat 
from those presented here. It can prob- 
ably be said, however, that the theory 
received its maximum development un- 
der the treatment given it by the writers 
mentioned in this history. It was one of 
a number of such theories that have had 
their rise and decline. That they are at 
present largely discounted detracts noth- 
ing from their historical interest and 
significance. 


“All- 


“ Ibid., pp. 2o3ff. 

* The third edition of the Fundamentals of Speech, 
revised by Joseph F. Smith in 1934, discards the theory 
entirely. 


A PREDISPOSING CAUSE OF STUTTERING 


JOHN M. FLETCHER 
Tulane University 


HOSE students of the problem of 
stuttering who, like myself, have 
been convinced through laboratory and 
clinical findings that the psychological 
factors of causation are paramount, have 
not lost sight of the fact that there are 


predisposing causes that must be borne 
in mind in formulating any sound thera- 
peutic procedure. Such students, how- 
ever, make a clear distinction between 
predisposing and predetermining causes, 
a distinction which has not always been 
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kept in mind by those who have ad- 
dressed themselves to the study of this 
intricate problem. A person may have in 
his make-up more than one predisposing 
cause of stuttering and yet never stutter. 
Those who are experienced in this field 
have come across many temperaments of 
this sort. 

The particular predisposing cause of 
stuttering here to be noted is present 
in all human being alike. It is inherent 
in the anatomical and physiological pe- 
culiarities of the speech apparatus. Why, 
with these peculiarities, one person stut- 
ters, whereas another does not, is an im- 
portant question, but one that will not 
be entered into in this connection. It is 
to certain predisposing causes, rather 
than to precipitating causes, that atten- 
tion is here meant to be called. 

When one realizes that the interco- 
ordination of seventy odd muscles is nec- 
essary in ordinary speech, it is normal 
rather than abnormal speech that should 
be a matter of wonder. While the mus- 
cles of all the speech organs are striated 
muscles and are classified as to function 
among those muscles that are subject to 
voluntary control, some of them are 
subject to direct, whereas others are sub- 
ject only to indirect control. For exam- 
ple, the lips and the tongue are subject 
to direct control. One has a definite 
kinesthetic sensation of their movement, 
and this sensation is subject to reinstate- 
ment in imaginal form, and as such is an 
important factor of control. If these were 
the only organs of speech one would be 
no more likely to stutter in their manipu- 
lation than one would be to stutter in 
manipulating the fingers or the feet. 

It is a different story when one comes 
to examine the muscles of breathing and 
vocalization. The chief muscles of breath- 


_ ing are the intercostal muscles, the ab- 


dominal muscles, and the diaphragm. 
The intercostal muscles, controlling the 
lower arch of the abdominal wall, are 


subject to direct volitional control. Their 
movements result in kinesthetic sensa- 
tions that are subject to revival in the 
act of direct control. The diaphragm, 
on the other hand, seems to be subject 
only to indirect control. We have no 
sensations of its movements. The phrenic 
nerve that innervates it emerges from 
the spinal axis just below the outlets of 
the cranial nerves, instead of emerging 
at the level of the spinal cord correspond- 
ing to the organ to which it is destined, 
but this fact would not seem to impose 
any critical differences in functional 
characteristics. The anatomists describe 
this difference in the.point of outlet to 
the recession of the lungs from their for- 
ward position in the embryo. It is to be 
added that recent anatomical studies 
have revealed the fact that there may 
also be certain nerves coming out from 
the abdominal walls that likewise make 
their way to the diaphragm. This is 
borne out by the fact that the severance 
of the phrenic nerve on one side does 
not result in the complete atrophy of 
the diaphragm on that side. Hence it 
becomes apparent that the control of 
the diaphragm is an indirect mass con- 
trol, It rises to fill the vacuum made by 
the emptying of the lungs, and it, to- 
gether with the intercostal muscles, ex- 
erts a pull resulting in inhalation. It is, 
therefore, through the proprioceptive 
stimulations of the intercostal and ab- 
dominal muscles, rather than through 
directly experienced kinesthetic sensa- 
tions of the movement of the diaphragm 
itself, that control is exercised. 

We find a similar situation when we 
come to examine the functioning of the 
complicated musculature of the larynx. 
The spatial relations of the cartilages 
forming the voice box are adjusted with 
a delicacy of precision that provokes as- 
tonishment; but precisely what is going 
on in this system of muscles, which mus- 
cles are being contracted and which 
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relaxed, and how much.they are being 
contracted or relaxed, not even the most 
expert vocalist can realize. 

It has been suggested that the historic 
conception of the voice apparatus as con- 
sisting of vocal cords stretched across the 
windpipe and flapping in the stream of 
air coming up from the lungs is not al- 
together tenable, since it is difficult to 
reconcile with anatomical facts, just as 
was the Helmholtz theory of the func- 
tion of the basilar membrane in relation 
to hearing. In lieu of, or at least in sup- 
plementation of, the conventional the- 
ory, it is being held by some that the 
voice apparatus is more of a wind in- 
strument than it is a reed instrument. 
The muscles of the vocal cords act in 
tone production as do the lips when one 
blows a trumpet, that is, they change 
the vibrating air columns in the throat. 
These suggestions indicate that not even 
yet do we know precisely what is hap- 
pening in the larynx when we speak. 
We can, however, if we are not stutterers, 
control the happening. 

This distinction between direct motor 
control through kinesthetic residues, and 
indirect control through functionally re- 
lated systems of muscles seems to explain 
why phonetic exercises are not indicated 
in the treatment of stuttering. At the 
same time it makes intelligible the seem- 
ing effectiveness of an endless variety of 
treatment methods which have only one 
characteristic in common, namely, that 
they serve to distract the subject’s atten- 
tion from his speech processes. Bonnet 
called attention many years ago to the 
fact that ordinary convulsive tics are 
subject to control by attentive effort, 
whereas the convulsive movements of 
stuttering are not. The explanation of 
this fact would seem to be that the tics 
usually occur in those muscles which are 
subject to direct control, whereas the 
convulsive movements of stuttering in- 
volve muscles that are subject only to 


indirect control. Attentive effort can 
therefore interfere more successfully in 
the one case than in the other. 

It has often been observed that stut- 
terers can talk in whispers in private con. 
versation without blocking. I decided 
some years ago to subject this observa. 
tion to a test by arranging for the stut- 
terer to speak, not in private, but before 
an audience, using an apparatus which 
would reduce his talking to the manipvu- 
lation only of those muscles which are 
involved in whispering. The apparatus 
was that manufactured by the Bell Tele. 
phone Laboratories for use by patients 
who have undergone laryngectomy. The 
instrument is held near the mouth, the 
sound being produced by a reed set in 
vibration by air from a small bellows 
held under the arm and pressed against 
the side of the body. The sound is. intro 
duced into the mouth through a small 
rubber tube. Speaking with this appa 
ratus therefore involves only the manipu- 
lation of the articulatory organs, all of 
which are subject to direct volitional 
control. 

For the experiment I selected a grad- 
uate student who had been a rather se 
vere, spasmodic stutterer for many years. 
Reciting in class was very difficult for 
him. As for speaking in public he had 
never had even the courage to try it. He 
practiced industriously for the first semes 


_ ter of 1934-35, reading aloud-from books 


in several languages. For the final trial I 
subjected him to the very competent and 
critical audience of the NATIONAL Asso 
CIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH which 
met that year in New Orleans. He suc 
ceeded in reading a brief report, pre 
pared beforehand, of his practice, and 
also answered questions from the floor. 
Some of the good effect of this experi- 


ment may of course be ascribed to dis 


traction, but not all of it, since the 
antecedent months of practice would nat 
urally have abated the effects of the 
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novelty of speaking in that fashion. 

It seems to me that this experiment 
affords another bit of evidence that an 
important predisposing cause of asyner- 
gic movements, such as those observed in 
stuttering, is the fact that the individual 


has only an indirect or remote control 
over the muscles involved in such move- 
ments, since the asynergies disappear 
when the remotely controlled muscles are 
eliminated. 


TEACHING AMERICAN SPEECH TO REFUGEES 


BABETTE JEAN DAVID 
San Francisco, California 


N DEALING with refugees, the 

speech correctionist is faced with the 
problem of rehabilitating the person as 
well as his speech. They are transplanted 
from a foreign soil to ours. They come 
from all walks of life. They are physi- 
cians, lawyers, business men, housewives, 
and children. They represent varied 
levels of position, education, environ- 
ment, and need of rehabilitation. Case 
histories are replete with the horrors of 
concentration camps, religious persecu- 
tion, loss of face, and being stripped of 
material wealth. They disembark in one 
of our port cities, perhaps to-be met by 
a distant relative who does not speak 
their language and is pressed for time to 
hurry them to their new abode, or by a 
committee of strangers who are also 
tushed in trying to care for many new 
arrivals, Many of these new arrivals are 
children, forlorn, without parents or rela- 
tives, their sense of security gone, and the 
sense of fear predominating. 

They are in a land where they pray 
they will be accepted; but they have 
grave fears, for in their own black land, 
freedom, liberty, and happiness have 
been lost. “Created equal” is a new con- 
cept, overshadowed by immediate con- 
cerns: Will America remain free, or soon 
be engulfed by dictatorship, oppression, 
racial discrimination? Will they be ac- 
cepted? Can they make a living for them- 
selves and their family? How can they 


learn to speak English, and if they don’t 
what will happen to them? What will 
Americans think of them when they 
speak with an accent? (In their homeland 
those who speak with foreign accent are 
ridiculed and discriminated against.) 

After being established at an address, 
henceforth to be known as home, the 
refugee is sent to a speech’ teacher, clinic, 
or school to learn English. He is perhaps 
armed with three words: namely, “yes,” 
“no,” and “o.k.” He “knows” that all 
Americans are rich, are much married 
and divorced, chew gum constantly, 
drink cocktails, and that the country is 
without culture, history, or background. 

In this state of fear and false knowl- 
edge he appears before the speech 
teacher. 

How can such a teacher ignore the 
human equation and concentrate solely 
on the teaching of English sounds, 
rhythm, and vocabulary? It really cannot 
be done, and ought not to be tried. The 
whole person needs rehabilitation, of 
which speech rehabilitation is only a 
part. The following are the minimum 
essentials: 

First, the refugee must be convinced 
that the teacher is his friend, his real 
friend. Until that friendship is estab- 
lished you are working against odds. 

Second, he must be introduced to 
America: American customs and back- 
ground, its beauties, its culture, its vast- 
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ness, the American way of life—always 
comparing American ways to those of his 
country. I cannot begin to stress com- 
parison enough. Beginning to think as 
an American becomes a short stepping 
stone to thinking in English (so to speak) 
and ultimately to speaking in English. 

Third, he should be spoken to only 
in English, even though his understand- 
ing is inadequate. Never let him know 
that you understand his mother tongue. 
Otherwise it will always be used as a 
crutch which you will find difficult to 
discard. 

These three procedures can be inter- 
woven with the usual foreign-language- 
teaching techniques. For example, most 
refugees are, from their experiences, 
highly emotional and often are easily 
discouraged. Consequently frequent pe- 
riods of relaxation are even more neces- 
sary than usual: 

Obviously part of the training will 
deal with reading and with conversation. 
For reading aloud, current affairs from 
newspapers and such magazines as Time 
and Reader’s Digest are not only stimu- 
lating, but also can be used to introduce 
the refugee to important aspects of 
American life. Such articles can form the 
basis for conversation in which the 
teacher can explain the American back- 
ground. In these conversations, also, the 
teacher can explain the customs of Amer- 
ica and how they differ from those 
abroad, our ways of living and why we 
so live. In short, American history, gov- 
ernment, culture, habits, and affairs 
should be constant topics of conversation 
and reading if we are to rehabilitate the 
refugee as well as his speech. 


A final factor, not to be overlooked, 
deals with the refugee’s professional or 
personal background and needs. Chil- 
dren ought to be given a period of sports 
and games, be taught how Americans 
play them, and learn something of the 
social standards of American children. 
Housewives should learn what problems 
their husbands and children face from 
day to day, be introduced to the good 
American custom of exchanging recipes, 
acquire good taste in American clothes, 
and get acquainted with the P.T.A. Men 
formerly in business ought to be taught 
speech situations in which they will meet 
personnel managers, employers, and the 
public. Those who were physicians 
should be taught an American medical 
vocabulary, followed by the words used 
by a layman in conversing with his physi- 
cian. Thus they learn the vocabulary of 
talking as physician to physician, physi- 
cian to nurse, and physician to patient, 
All of them—men, women, and children 
—should be introduced early to the 
American radio and moving pictures. 
Neither of these vigorous American in- 
stitutions will lead refugees toward a 
faultless English or show them an ideal 
America; but in both they will find a 
mirror of the American people: clamor- 
ous, careless, impatient, and intemper- 
ate; but creative and energetic, strong 
and exultant, courageous and free. 

Even though speech rehabilitation 
never erases all traces of an Old World 
accent, yet if, to a socially acceptable 
American pronunciation and idiom, the 
refugee can add the positive feeling of 
“My America,” instead of “Your Amer- 
ica,” the crisis of rehabilitation is past. 
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THE STUDENT TEACHER’S SPEECH 


D. W. MORRIS 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 
AND 
ALAN W. HUCKLEBERRY 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


UR purpose is to describe a prob- 

lem in teacher education and to 

tell how we have worked in the direction 
of a’solution of the problem. The prob- 
lem is: How can a teacher-training col- 
lege assist the future classroom teacher 
to develop effective speech that will be 
a real asset in teaching children? The 
apparent solution is: Provide the services 
of a skilled speech instructor to cooper- 
ate with the director of practice teaching 
and the critic teacher during the period 
of a student's practice teaching experi- 
ence, this service to be a supplement to 
preceding traditional courses in speech. 
We are not reporting a controlled ex- 
periment, but, rather, progress on an 
educational project which has developed 
empirically as a natural growth process. 
It is our conviction that in any teacher 
training institution a department of 
speech has a dual responsibility. First, it 
should provide a program of prepara- 
tion for teachers of speech and provide 
for prospective teachers who major in 
such fields as English or social studies 
and wish to take some work in speech. 
Second, it should concern itself with the 
speaking ability of all prospective 
teachers because the teacher’s speech is 
an important functional classroom tool. 
It is easy to underestimate the extent of 
current use of speech by teachers. During 
recent years ratings have been obtained 
from approximately one thousand pub- 
lic school teachers indicating the per- 
centage of total classroom time consumed 
by the teacher talking. The self-ratings 
range from 20 to 95 per cent with the 
average well above 50 per cent. (It is our 
opinion that this is not indicative of 


progressive teaching technique! Never- 
theless the condition does exist.) Since 
teachers do talk, on the average, more 
than 50 percent of the time they are in 
the classroom, the manner in which they 
talk is important and should be a pri- 
mary concern of the department of 
speech of each teacher training institu- 
tion. 

A survey of teachers colleges’ offerings 
in speech education reveals a regrettable 
lack of emphasis on provision for en- 
couraging efficient speech in all prospec- 
tive teachers.' About 95 per cent of all 
state teachers colleges offer courses in 
dramatics or forensics or both. Only 
about a third offer a general course such 
as fundamentals of speech, and not all 
of those that do offer it require the 
fundamentals course of all students who 
are preparing to be teachers. Clearly the 
emphasis is on programs designed for 
those who already possess skills rather 
than on a dual provision which will also 
allow for those who are inadequate in 
speech. 

A minimum speech program for the 
classroom teacher should answer three 
needs: 1) general proficiency in speech 
sufficiently developed to allow for an ap- 
plication to the demands of classroom 
teaching, 2) sufficient knowledge of 
speech development in children so that 
the teacher will understand the speech 
problems of her students and sufficient 
acquaintance with speech techniques 
such as classroom dramatics, discussion 


1The survey here referred to has not been pub- 
lished but was ed by D. W. Morris at the 
NATS convention in Chicago, December, 1942. The 
current study of the Teacher Education Subcommit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Magdalene Kramer 
should reveal more complete information. 
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forms, etc., so that the teacher will be 
able to use these speech techniques as 
instructional tools, and g) a specific ap- 
plication of speech skills to the classroom 
teaching situation. The first need can be 
met by a course or courses such as Funda- 
mentals of Speech, with accompanying 
clinic assistance where necessary. In order 
that the student may early become ac- 
quainted with personal speech inade- 
quacies the first of such courses should 
come in the freshman year. The second 
need can be met by a course or courses 
such as Speech for the Classroom 
Teacher, which should be taken at the 
upper class level so that information will 
be received in the light of a broader 
background. The third need, because of 
its mature, can be only approximated, 
and inadequately so, by a traditional 
speech course. If we are really to meet 
this need we must go from our speech 
classroom to the public school classroom 
where the practice teacher is facing chil- 
dren to teach them. There we must ap- 
praise the teacher in the actual teaching 
situation and seek solutions for his in- 
adequacies. 

Certain difficulties appear when the 
services of a speech instructor are pro- 
vided for the practice teaching situation. 
Shall the student teacher receive speech 
credit for the work he does toward per- 
sonal improvement? Since he is receiving 
credit for practice teaching, it seems he 
should not receive further credit in 
speech. How can provision be made for 
allocation of time of a speech instructor 
if no credit is given? The instructor can 
be scheduled for as many noncredit 
“courses” as the administration is willing 
to allow for this service. How can this 
practical speech improvement program 
be conducted without interfering with 
the traditional prerogatives of the critic 
teacher and the director of student teach- 
ing? Only by close cooperation, careful 


attention to human relationships and, 
most important, by demonstrating genu- 
ine values in the program itself. 

During the past year and a half In- 
diana State Teachers College has brought 
the speech staff and the experiences of a 
practice teacher more closely together in 
an attempt to make college studies ap- 
plicable to a practical situation. An in- 
structor in speech, working in close con- 
junction with administrative and super- 
visor officials, visited critic teachers of 
the Laboratory School and made arrange- 
ments to have conferences with or ob- 
serve student teachers during their teach- 
ing periods. All of this started as a 
teacher improvement project. However, 
records were kept, and a study of these 
reveals some worth-while results and 
makes possible stimulating tentative con- 
clusions. The following is a report of 
this project to date, its procedure, re- 
sults, and conclusions. 


PROCEDURE 


I. Diagnosis. Arrangements were made 
by the speech instructor to visit the class- 
room while the student was teaching. 
Following this came a conference with 
both the student and critic teacher. The 
items checked during the observation 
were voice quality, loudness, pitch level, 
timing (or rhythm), inflection, articula 
tion, pronunciation, poise, posture, and 
conviction. During the conference period 
these same fundamental items were 
checked more carefully and in a more 
objective manner. This was especially 
true with pronunciation and articula- 
tion. For a careful check of these two the 
student was asked to read a prepared 
paragraph which was “packed” with 
words commonly mispronounced or mis- 
articulated in this area of the country. 
The following are the two paragraphs 
read by the students. Words and phrases 
especially observed are italicized. The 
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first is primarily for checking common 
mispronunciation, the second, common 
articulation inadequacies. 


The children were fired from the choir for 
smiling when the child entered the room. 
Many of our iron wash basins were spoiled 
when ten tired fathers of the boys jammed 
the catch basins with tan apron material and 
fish. The room was just in shambles. Oil 
was sprinkled on the library books and geog- 
raphy maps. The poor chimney was broken 
in a hundred pieces, but they couldn’t get 
to the tower on the downtown side of the 
roof. I wish we had the power to bring them 
to trial, but such was not the case. So, at 
length, we forgot the whole thing. 


Last week I was particularly interested in 
the Italian government. A little gentleman 
from Italy had taken material from the li- 
brary and exchanged it for a potato. The 
mists of history thus surrounded the strangest 
event in twenty or thirty years. One party 
asked him a battery of questions as to why he 
clenched his fists every time he recognized a 
federal officer. Finally he said, “Don’t you 
ever ride a Victory bicycle to the big city? 
If you do, could you resist regularly trading 
Keats for eats?” We replied that we didn’t 
and then asked, “How did you do it?” All we 
could get from him was a nonsensical, “Is 
that so?” 


While the student is reading the first of 
these two selections, the instructor checks 
such things as: sound substitution (pour 
for pur, d for t, tm for ten, etc.), sound 
reversal (hunderd for hundred), and in- 
sertion (sporild for sporld, worf for wof, 
etc.), omission for farnali1, betri 
for betart, etc.), and undesirable assimila- 
tion (dontfu for dont ju). If there are 
any notable errors with particular 
sounds, the student’s sound system is 
then checked by having him read sen- 
tences in which sounds are placed ini- 
tially, medially, and in final positions. 
The critic teacher is present throughout. 
In almost every case, the critic asks if 
she may also be given the test. 

II, Therapy. Diagnosis without ther- 
apy is useless in the field of education. 
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After the testing period was completed, 
the speech instructor arranged a joint 
conference with the critic teacher and the 
student teacher. Sometimes this was the 
same conference as used for diagnosis. 
The instructor handed copies of the diag- 
nosis check list sheets to the two teachers, 
explaining the strong points of the stu- 
dent as well as listing those that needed 
improvement. These sheets were used as 
a study guide and as a check on improve- 
ment. 

If there were no serious weaknesses, 
and if speech errors were found that 
could be easily remedied, the instructor 
offered suggestions to both critic and 
practice teacher in the conference. If 
need for more time was indicated, ar- 
rangements were made for additional 
conferences between the student and the 
speech instructor. In some instances, the 
student was referred to the Speech Clinic 
for additional concentration of effort. 

The third step in the improvement 
phase was the retest after the student 
had finished his practice teaching period. 
The time lapse here was usually two 
college quarters, or about six months. 
The student was rechecked not only for 
those particular qualities found to be 
weak on the first test, but all other items 
were retested to see if regression existed. 
This final test was. held in the presence 
of the critic teacher. In this way, the 
critic had more tangible material for 
giving a final rating to the student. Dur- 
ing the final conference the instructor 
pointed out the amount of improvement 
and a course to follow for future im- 
provement. A final check list, charting 
where the student started, how much he 
improved, and where he ended, was 
made out and placed on file in the offices 
of the directors of teacher training. It 
stands there as a record of ability and 
progress to be studied by future hiring 
officers. During the period used for test- 
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ing, 138 elementary and high school stu- 
dent teachers were checked. Ninety-five 
were rechecked. 


RESULTS 


I. Pronunciation. There were 35 pos- 
sible errors listed in the paragraph read. 
Others were observed and listed while 
the student was teaching. Below is a 
tabulation of the first testing period, and 
opposite it is the tabulation of the re- 
check made after the student had fin- 
ished his teaching period. 


Number of Errors 


Original Test Final Recheck 
Range—1 to 13 0 to 5 
Mean—4.29 1.96 
Median—6.36 2.5 


II. Articulation. There were 36 pos- 
sible errors listed in the paragraph read. 


(The following is a list of common ar. 
ticulation inadequacies or mild defects, 
More serious deviations are listed later 
under articulation defects.) 


Number of Errors 


Original Test Final Recheck 
Range—o to 11 0 two 9 
Mean—5.15 2.66 
Median—5.31 3-80 


For the remainder of the qualities 
tested and rechecked, it was necessary to 
set up a scale by which one could rate 
the improvement noted. The scale used, 
the same as listed in the following chart, 
is: No Improvement; Slight Improve- 
ment; Considerable Improvement; and 
Goal Achieved. A fifth column, Not Re 
tested, is added to the chart because of 
the fact that 43 of the 138 practice 
teachers did not finish their full two 


PARTIAL SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF TESTS AND RETESTS OF SPEECH 
PERFORMANCE OF STUDENT TEACHERS 


Diagnosis Test Final Retest 
NoIm- | Slight Im- | | Goal Not | Toul 
a provement | provement provement Achieved Retes 
No. No No. No No 
Te of of of of of 
Stu- | % | Su. | % | Sm-| % | % | Stu- | % | Su- | % 
dents dents dents dents dents dents 

Articulatory 

Defects 18 3 |166) 3 |166) 6 | 33.2 1 5-5 s | 27.7] 18 | 100 
Poise 2 1 | 50.0 1 | 50 2 | 100 
Posture 4 2 | 50 2 | $0 4 | 100 
Time 41 9 | 21.9 9 | 21.9 7 | 17.1 I 2.4| 15 | 36.6] 41 | 10 

1. Too fast 3/273] 2 | 181 1 | 92] | 4 | 36.3] 11 | 100 

2. Too slow 5 I | 20 2 |40 1 | 20 0 1 | 20 5 | 100 

3. Jerky 25 5 | 20 5 | 20 5 | 20 o | o 10 | 40 25 | 100 
Inflection 22 3 | 13.6 6 | 27.3 § | 22.7 | 36.4 | 22 | 100 
Conviction 32 4 |12.5] 10 | 31.3 4 | 12.5 3 | 94} IE | 34-4] 32 | 100 
Pitch Level 

(too high) 16 4 |25 5 4 | 25 | 3 | 188] 16 | 100 
Voice Quality 35 6 | 34.2] 7 | 20 | 290! 9 | 25.4] 35 | 100 

1. Nasal 22 $ |22.7} 6 |27.2| 3 oOo | © 8 | 36.4) 22 | 100 

2. 2 ° ° 1 | I | §0. ° | 2 | 100 

3. Thin I 27. 1 | 9.1 1 | | 100 
9 5 | 45-4 3 

(insufficient) | 26 5 |19.2| 8 |308| 5 |192}) o | © 8 | 30.8| 26 | 100 


Total Students Tested: 138 


Total Students Retested: 95 
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terms of practice teaching. The greater 
part of these persons withdrew to enter 
the armed forces. 


CONCLUSIONS AND OBSERVATIONS 


1. The results are misleading in one re- 
spect. They seem to indicate too many 
student teachers with weak speech char- 
acteristics, This is not necessarily true. 
A few students had errors in many of the 
fundamentals tested while many had near 
perfect records. The few with many er- 
rors thus distort the picture. 

2. Generally speaking, the student 
teachers have few serious speech difficul- 
ties. However, evidence shows that there 
is a need for someone to sit down with 
each one of them and point out small 
deficiencies and then offer suggestions for 
improvement. 

3. Definite diagnosis can be made and 
definite improvement results can be 
reached in pronunciation and articula- 
tion. Others can only be based on the 
subjective judgment of an objectively 
trained teacher of Speech. 

4. The figures on Timing, Conviction, 
and Voice Quality would indicate that 
more emphasis could be placed on them 
in the speech classroom. However, satis- 
factory improvement was made by stu- 
dents in these three, probably aided by 
the fact that they were daily becoming 
more experienced and thus more confi- 
dent of their abilities. 

5. Inasmuch as this report comes from 
an educational project and not from a 
research study, there has been no need 
for a control group. One would be need- 
ed to make this a true experiment. 

6. The absence of a control group 


raises the question as to how much of 
the improvement noted would come 
naturally to the student teacher from 
advice given by the critic teacher. 

7. The administration feels that bene- 
fits from the service have accrued in the 
interest of better teaching. One of the 
assistant directors of the Division of 
Teaching said, “It leaves no doubt as to 
the effectiveness of the increased empha- 
sis on speech in the college curriculum 
and on the maintenance of the program 
as a result of this follow-up.” Other 
members of the Division of Teaching? 
and Dean J. E. Grinnell are equally en- 
thusiastic. Critic teachers have been both 
kind and cooperative. Most of them ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the service 
and voiced their opinion that “this is 
something needed for ages int the field of 
teacher training.” 

8. Since this service is offered in the 
form of a noncredit course, some tangible 
means is needed for encouraging effort on 
the part of such few students as prove 
noncooperative. 

g. In conclusion, this service in the 
interest of better teachers should offer 
these values. It should improve the 
speech courses offered in the college cur- 
riculum, especially the Fundamentals of 
Speech course. It should refresh the stu- 
dent on the aims and techniques of good 
speech in a practical situation. It should 
make for better student teaching. Finally, 
the students of the student teacher should 
in turn develop better speaking habits 
through imitation if not through trained 
guidance. 


2Olis G. Jamison is Director of the Division of 
Teaching. Harold Bright is Assistant Director in 
charge of secondary teaching and Mary D. Reed is 
Assistant Director in charge of the elementary level. 
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SOME EFFECTS ON STAGE FRIGHT OF A COURSE IN SPEECH 


ERNEST H. 


HENRIKSON 


University of Denver 


INTRODUCTION 


great emphasis on the effect of any 
phase of study on the person as a whole. 
Without minimizing the need for the 
development of specific skills, it has 
broadened the objective to include such 
things as attitudes, interests, and adjust- 
ments. Speech teachers too are interested 
in the effect of training in speech on the 
person who has received the training. 
Significant work has been carried out in 
this field by Murray and his students, 
Norvelle, Gilkinson, Knower, and many 
others. Among the attitudes which may 
be considered are those of the speaker in 
the speaking situation; an important at- 
titude within this group is that of fear 
when speaking. This phase, stage fright, 
is the subject of this study. 


PROCEDURE 


A. Two hundred and five students en- 
rolled in Fundamentals of Speech, a 
three-hour, one quarter course, at Iowa 
State Teachers College, filled out a ques- 
tionnaire (Form 1) on their stage fright 
at the opening of the course. They rated 
themselves from 1 to 10, 1 representing 
no stage fright and 10 very great stage 
fright, with intermediate degrees be- 
tween these two extremes. They rated 
themselves for seven types of speaking 
situations: 


. Giving a prepared speech with notes. 

. Giving a prepared speech without notes, 
. Giving a memorized speech. 

Reading. 

. Giving an impromptu speech. 

. Talking to a small audience of not over 


25 people. 
7. Talking to a large audience. 


OC, 


These students filled in an identical ques 
tionnaire at the end of the course and 
the results were compared, 

B. At the end of the course, but ona 
different day, these students also filled 
in a second questionnaire (Form 2) on 
which they indicated whether they were 
(a) much less afraid (b) less afraid (c) 
unchanged (d) more afraid (e) much 
more afraid than they had been at the 
beginning of the quarter. They gave this 
judgment both for reading and for speak- 
ing. Results from this questionnaire were 
compiled and compared with A-4 (read- 
ing) and A-6 (talking to a small audience) 
mentioned above. The comparisons were 
made on these points because they in- 
cluded the types of activity in which the 
students had been taking part in their 
class work. This questionnaire included 
also a place for the students to indicate 
factors that had had an influence on 
their stage fright. 


C. A check was made on the reliability 
of Form 1 used under Part A: 
1. Fifty-six students taking Fundamentals 


TABLE I 
Gains in Confidence (on a Ten-Point Scale) While Taking Fundamentals of Speech 
Number of 
Instructors Students Average Gains in Various Situations Totals 

Z 2 3 4 5 6 7 1-7 
A go 1.23 47 .00 23 1.20 4 47 4-07 
B 64 66 100 .27 20 8 1.17 69 81 4-77 
Cc 73 92 1.75 93 .60 1.74 93 .96 7.87 
D 38 1.7.0 2.286066 9-71 
All 205, 1.03 1.42 42 1.47 go 83 6.67 
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of Speech filled out the form before and after 
a Fourth of July vacation, a four-day period 
without class influences. 

2. Forty Fundamentals students filled out 
the form before and after the Christmas va- 
cation, a 16-day period without class influ- 
ences. 

3. Fifty students who were not enrolled in 
Fundamentals checked the questionnaire at 
the beginning and at the end of a 12-week 
quarter. 


RESULTS 
TABLE II 


Comparisons of Gains in Confidence During 
Course With Other Periods 
No. of Av. Gain in 
Students Confidence 
205 One-quarter speech course 6.67 points 
50 One quarter without speech 
course 1.40 points 
40 Christmas vacation—16 days 1.40 points 
56 Fourth of July vacation—4 
days 


Period of Time 


.52 points 
TABLE Ill 


Factors Influencing Student's Stage Fright— 
Two hundred and five cases 


Number Per 


Conse mentioning cent 
1. Practice 141 68.8 
2. Attitude of instructor M1 54-9 
3. Attitude of classmates Mit 54-9 
4. Increased liking for speak- 

ing 79 38.5 
5. Understanding of own 

speech 73 34-6 
6. Enlarged understanding of 

speech 65 31.7 
7. Feeling of having suc- 

ceeded 54 26.3 
8. Feeling of having done 

poorly 41 20.0 
g. Analysis of causes of stage 

fright 36 17.6 


10. Lack of interest in speech 10 4-9 
11. Miscellaneous factors 9 4-4 
CONCLUSIONS 


1. This study agrees with previous in- 
vestigations in indicating that speech 
training promotes confidence in the 
speaking situation. . 

2. The feelings of confidence result- 
ing from speech training are somewhat 
general and do not apply only to the 
types of speaking in which the student 
has participated during the course. 

3. Conclusions from data of this study 
must be interpreted with care since the 
correlations between the two forms of 
questionnaire although positive were 
low. The correlation between the nu- 
merical gain in confidence on a 10-point 
scale (Form 1) and the verbal statement 
of gain (Form 2) for speaking to a small 
audience was .40 + .04. The similar cor- 
relation for reading was .41 + .04. 

4. Comparative checks when the work 
of the course was not in progress and 
with students not taking speech work 
indicate that feelings of stage fright are 
in a constant state of flux. Taking the 
work in speech accelerates a growth in 
confidence. 

5. A variety of factors influence a stu- 
dent's stage fright. As might be expected, 
practice, the attitude of the instructor, 
and the attitude of classmates rank high 
as causes. Feelings of having succeeded 
or having failed and analysis of the 
causes of the stage fright, contrary to 
what might have been expected, rank 
low. 


SPEECH AND OCCUPATIONAL.NEEDS 


ERNEST C. FOSSUM 
Iowa State Teachers College 


N A recent occupational study con- 
ducted by the public schools of the 
Greater Kansas City Area, in which 


nearly five thousand personal contacts 


with business, professional, and indus- 
trial people were made by teachers, many 
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valuable educational data were secured, 
some of which pertained specifically to 
the problem of speech education. Of spe- 
cial interest was material provided (1) 
through a ranking by the informants of 
twelve abilities usually taught in schools 
of which “Pleasant Speech” was one, (2) 
through an indication of methods used 
in recruiting new employees and (3) 
through spontaneous, unsolicited com- 
ments given by the informants regarding 
the schools and education generally. 


THe OCCUPATIONAL STUDY 


The Occupational Study was under- 
taken by ten school districts of the 
Greater Kansas City Area in order to 
secure information that would be help- 
ful in adapting the school curriculum 
more effectively to the occupational 
needs and demands of the community.’ 
It was known that approximately 80 per 
cent of the high school students found 
their places in local occupations after 
leaving school. Personnel from all the 
school districts cooperated in the under- 
taking. 

Committees of teachers and adminis- 
trators secured assistance from repre- 
sentatives of business and industry in 
determining the aims of the study and 
in working out the details of the proce- 
dure. A printed form, or “schedule,” 
containing the specific items of informa- 
tion to be secured in 35 information 
areas was used for recording the results 
of each interview. A preliminary course 
of instruction was given the 279 inter- 
viewers in which the purposes of the 
study were explained, the items on the 
schedule were carefully interpreted, and 
the procedure of the interview was 
demonstrated. Thus the procedure was 
standardized as much as possible. 


1 The tional Study of the Greater Kansas 
City Area (Statistical Report), Elizabeth K. Wilson, 
Director of the Study. Occupational classifications were 
based on information secured from The Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles (Department of Labor, U.S.A. 


1939). 
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Of special consideration in preparing 
the schedule and in planning the proce. 
dure was the choice of language, in order 
for it to be as meaningful as possible to 
the representatives of occupations as well 
as to the educators. A preliminary series 
of interviews with a selected group of 
business and industrial people served to 
reconcile the language usage and to bring 
about a meeting of the minds of the two 
groups. 

Thus the term “Pleasant Speech,” 
which appeared on the list of twelve 
abilities, was chosen in preference to 
other possible terms such as “speaking 
ability,” “good speech,” “clear articula- 
tion,” or “enunciation” as most nearly 
representing what the men in business 
and industry thought of when they con- 
sidered the function of speech as it per- 
tained to themselves and to their em- 
ployees. What the business man meant 
by “Pleasant Speech” is apparent in the 
following characteristic response when 
asked to define the term: “By pleasant 
speech I mean the type of speech which 
can be understood easily—which is clear 
and distinct and sounds well over the 
telephone. I mean a voice that does not 
irritate me or anyone else and that helps 
to make friends for the company.” The 
definition places an emphasis upon the 
basic processes—voice and articulation. 
At the same time “making friends for the 
company” and “telephoning,” which 
business men estimate is involved in up 
to 60 per cent of their relationships with 
the public, suggest the importance of 
judgment in the choice of ideas and their 
expression in clear and effective lan- 
guage. Instructions to a secretary or as 
sistant, such as “Call Mr. Jones and ex- 
plain to him why these substitutions 
were made in his order” requires almost 
instantaneous choice and organization of 
language. One could go on, of course, to 
suppose that the concept is even more 
inclusive and involves the factors of 
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poise, control, tact—in short, the entire 
personality of the individual. 

In the course of the interview, the in- 
formant was asked to select from the list 
of abilities the three which he considered 
most important for each of the occupa- 
tions on which he was giving informa- 
tion. The informants in all cases were 
the managers, owners, heads, or other 
important officials designated to repre- 
sent them. The results were summarized 
for 47 occupations which included pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional groups. 

On a check list of employee recruit- 
ment sources, the informants were asked 
to indicate those sources used most fre- 
quently. “Personal Application,” usually 
involving an interview, was included 
among others on the list. The results 
were summarized for the two major 
groups, professional and nonprofessional, 
and for the 27 industry groups. 

The spontaneous comments were 
noted in the margins and in blank spaces 
on the schedule. They were later classi- 


TABLE I 


Frequency Rank of 12 Abilities as Named 
by 5,129 Employers for 47 Occupations 


zs 
§ 
ZS 
Mental Alertness 10,601 1 
Logical Thinking 10,040 2 
Following Directions 9,643 8 
PLEASANT SPEECH 7,089 4 
Arithmetic Fundamentals 6,530 5 
Memory 5,740 6 
Physical Alertness §,300 7 
Rhythm 1,869 8 
Spelling 1,429 9 
Penmanship 1,397 10 
Vocabulary 1,335 11 
Reading 392 12 


fied for the 47 occupations in accordance 
with the school problem to which they 
referred. 


DATA AND INTERPRETATION 


I. The Place of Pleasant Speech Among 
the Twelve Abilities Usually Stressed 
in School 
Table I shows a list of the 12 abilities, 

the number of times each was named as 

one of three important for success in each 
of 47 occupations, and the final rank 
given each ability for all occupations, It 
can be seen that Pleasant Speech was 
named 7,089 times as one of three abil- 
ities considered as most important for 
all the occupations combined. In com- 
parison with the number of times other 
abilities were named as one of the three 
most important, Pleasant Speech was 
given a rank of fourth. The number of 
schedules involved in the entire study 
was 5,129; the number of employers, em- 
ployees and persons in private practice, 

168,020. Pleasant Speech was outranked 

in frequency of being named by only 

three other abilities: Mental Alertness, 

Logical Thinking, and Following Direc- 

tions. Penmanship, Vocabulary, and 

Reading were among the abilities that 

were named least frequently. 

Table II shows a list of the 47 occupa- 
tional groups, the number of schedules 
returned in each case, the number of 
persons employed by the firms repre- 
sented, the number of times Pleasant 
Speech was named as one of three abil- 
ities considered as most important for 
each occupation, and the rank given 
Pleasant Speech among the 12 abilities. 
The total summary for all of the 12 abil- 
ities was too extensive to be presented 
here. Hence, the frequencies permitting 
a comparison with the number of times 
other abilities were named and which 
were used as a basis for determining the 
rank value of Pleasant Speech are not 
shown in Table II. 
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TABLE II 


Rank Given Pleasant Speech Among the 12 Abilities for 47 Occupations 
Times PS Frequency 
Rank 
of PS 


No. 
Occupation : Schedules 
106 
$2 
Building Service Worker ................ 798 
Clerk: Billing, Shipping, Stock ........... 509 
47 
Dept. Head, Supervisor ................. 285, 
Driver of Motor Vehicles ................ 472 
4,148 
Office Machine Operator ................ 261 
Personal Service Worker ................ 573 
Professional Worker 591 
Protective Service Worker ............... 94 
129 
614 
Secretary (in offices of Professional Persons) 506 
Semiprofessional Worker ................ $50 
Semiskilled Worker 1,178 
1,264 


No. 


persons 
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It is to be noted that Pleasant Speech 
was given first rank in importance among 
the 12 abilities for dentists, barbers, 
beauty operators, dentist's assistants, per- 
sonal service workers, receptionists, and 
sales clerks; a rank of second for min- 
isters, nurses, Osteopaths, veterinarians, 
and choir directors; a rank of third 
for chiropodists, chiropractors, lawyers, 
physicians, cashiers, collectors, delivery 
boys, managers, salesmen, and secretaries 
in offices of professional persons; a rank 
of fourth for optometrists, department 
heads and supervisors, medical tech- 
nicians, office machine operators, and 
semiprofessional workers; a rank of fifth 
for music teachers, building service 
workers, and professional workers; a 
rank of 51% for architects; a rank of sixth 
for engineers, buyers, billing, shipping 
and stock clerks, drivers of motor vehi- 
cles, general office clerks, protective 
service workers, and secretaries; a rank 
of seventh for bookkeepers, draftsmen, 
foremen, office boys, semiskilled workers, 
skilled workers, and unskilled workers; a 
rank of eighth for accountants; and a 
rank of 814 for apprentices. Pleasant 
Speech was not given a rank below 814 
by any occupational group. 

A greater emphasis upon Pleasant 
Speech is apparent in occupations which 
may be classed as “Professional.” A sepa- 
rate summary of the 14 professional occu- 
pations gave Pleasant Speech a rank of 
third among the 12 abilities. It is of 
interest that Pleasant Speech is given a 
higher rank for secretaries employed by 
professional people than for secretaries 
generally. 


II. Employee Recruitment Sources and 
Speech 


The employee recruitment source that 
involves the most speech is, of course, 
the personal application. In practically 
all cases this method includes an inter- 
view with the applicant by some employ- 


ing official. The procedure varies in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the 
employer, from the asking of a few ques- 
tions about age, education and previous 
experience to a more elaborate discussion 
of interests, ambitions, likes and dislikes 
and other subjects. In any case, the inter- 
view is an important speaking situation 
in which, frequently, impressions are 
made that decide the fate of the appli- 
cant. 

Table II shows a summary of em- 
ployee recruitment sources used fre- 
quently by the industrial and_profes- 
sional groups. The table reads: Personal 
Application was named as one recruit- 
ment source by the industrial group on 
1,633 schedules out of a total of 4,137 
schedules. Personal Application was 
named as one recruitment source by the 
professional group on 457 schedules out 
of a total of gg2 schedules. Personal ap- 
plication was named more often than 
any other recruitment source by both 
the industrial and professional groups. 

Table IV shows a summary of em- 
ployee recruitment sources reported as 
used frequently by the 27 industry 
groups. All of the 47 occupations in- 
cluded in the study come under these 
classifications. The table reads: Fifty- 
three per cent of the firms (schedules) in 
Agriculture reported Personal Applica- 
tion as one frequently used employee 
recruitment source. From the table it 
can be seen which occupational groups 
reported the use of Personal Application 
most frequently as a method of securing 
new employees. These are: Retail and 
General Merchandise, Transportation 
Equipment, Amusement and Recrea- 
tion, Agriculture, Service Organizations 
(which include the entire professional 
group), Timber Industries, Food and 
Kindred Products, and Iron and Steel 
Industries. The Industry groups report- 
ing less frequent use of the personal ap- 
plication reported a more frequent use 
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TABLE III 


Summary of Frequently Used Employee 
Recruitment Sources 


Industrial Groups 
Number of Schedules: 4,137 


Employee recruit- Numberof Percent of 


ment sources schedules schedules 
Personal application _ 1,633? 49- 
Friends 1,321 32. 
Public employment bu- 

reau 1,160 28. 
Advertisement 800 19. 
Union 784 19. 
Private employment bu- 

reau 706 17. 
Written application 280 7. 
No reply 262 6. 
Public schools 234 6. 
Nonpublic schools 170 4: 
Civil service examina- 

tion 40 1. 
Merit examination 14 3 


Professional Occupations 
Number of Schedules: 992 


Personal application 457° 46. 
Friends 271 27. 
Private employment bu- 

reau 162 16. 
No reply 119 12. 
Written application g2 
Advertisement 78 8. 
Public employment bu- 

reau 64 6. 
Public schools 45 5- 
Nonpublic schools 41 4 
Merit examination 32 3 
Civil service examina- 

tion 5 5 


of the Union, Friends, and the Merit 
Examination as recruitment sources. 
These were: Construction, Government 
Agencies, Other Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, Personal Service and Textiles, It is 
not unlikely that some sort of personal 
interview was used as a basis for selection 
of employees by most of the employers 


* Table reads: Personal Application was named as 
one frequently used employee recruitment source on 
1,633 schedules out of a total of 4,137 schedules. 

* Personal Application was named 457 times out of 
a total of 992 schedules. 


even though Personal Application was 
not indicated as a principal method of 
employee recruitment. 


3. Spontaneous Comments about Speech 


Since general comments about educa- 
tion were not solicited directly by the 
interviewer as a part of the procedure 
of inquiry, many informants made no 
comments at all about any aspects of 
education, and, of course, many infor- 
mants made no comments concerning 
speech although they may have talked 
about other educational problems. Con- 
siderable accuracy was possible in clas- 
sifying the comments into the broader 
problem areas to which they referred. 
Within each area, however, a less clear- 
cut classification was possible. Speech, 
for instance, is closely related to the 
larger area of language, and to the gen- 
eral areas of personality improvement 
and sociability. The same might be said 
for a number of other school subjects. 
In tabulating the responses considered 
as pertaining to speech and closely re- 
lated areas, an attempt was made to 
group the comments as nearly as possible 
under general headings. Since it was dif- 
ficult to ascribe statistical values to the 
figures obtained, only general conclu- 
sions can be drawn from the data. They 
may serve, however, to give some clue to 
the importance of speech in occupations 
as well as to the relative importance of 
certain speech skills and abilities as in- 
dicated by frequency of comment. 


a. There was a total of 724 spontaneous 
comments pertaining to speech and re- 
lated subjects. 

b. Comments about speech were super- 
seded in frequency only by comments 
in the general areas of manual arts and 
commercial subjects. 

c. Teach voice (306 comments): Responses 
that could be placed under the general 
heading of voice training were the larg- 
est in number. From the comments, it 
was apparent that general voice effec- 
tiveness was desired. Only three com- 
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TABLE IV 
Summary of Frequently Used Employee Recruitment Sources for the Twenty-Seven Industry Groups 


~ 
§ i y ee 

Industry Group Per Cent of Firms Reporting 

Amusement, recreation ............. 13 55 9 a 6 32 15 ° ° 41 27 4 
17 37 12 6 6 23 21 7 35 14 12 
Chemicals, petroleum, stone, clay, glass 8 38 8 5 7 $2 19 o o) 88 17 3 
25 3 2 1 19 10 ° 1 2 67 
Finance, insurance, etc. ............ 15 44 9 9 8 27 32 ° 1 32 12 
Food and kindred products ........ 15 48 7 1 2 38 23 ° ts) 29 30 5 
Garages, filling stations ............ 24 42 2 4 6 27 13 o ° 7 9 4 
Government agencies ....... 15 2 6 4 6 
Hotels, eating places ............... 34 4 4 3 2 34 21 ° o 8638 un 10 
15 40 7 16 15 24 19 16 
Nonferrous metals ................. 15 36 6 ° 3 27 12 ° ts) 33 21 3 
Other mfg. industries ............. 25 28 5 5 ° 40 25 ° o 41 9 2 
25 41 4 4 2 3° 16 ° 8 35 10 
Paper and printing ................ is 31 8 1 2 21 17 ° ° 17 42 5 
29 2 4 7 4 30 27 9 
27 47 5 12 10 41 4 5 
MEM. 24 1 1 33 14 ° 1 29 4 
Retail motor vehicles .............. 29 43 4 a 2 43 18 ° o 8 50 1 1 
Service organizations ............... 15 6B» 14 9 eS ie ° 1 28 15 7 
Textile, rubber, leather ............ 2 29 4 4 2 47 16 ° o 80630 38 1 
Timber, basic, finished ............ 1 49 2 7 14 ° o 28 28 7 
Transportation, communication, etc. 11 39 19 6 4 22 15 1 1 23 648 1 
Transportation equipment ......... 13 13 7 o 8 6 46 13 18 18 13 
Wholesale trade 19 34 9 3 6 $4 24 o 12 7 


*Table reads: 25 per cent of firms (schedules) in Agriculture and Mining reported Advertisement as one 
frequently used employee recruitment source. a 


ments of the number indicated need for 
specific training in such areas as voice 
for the telephone. 


. Teach personality (198 comments): 


Comments placed in this category, 
stressed the importance of training 
which would result in friendliness, a 
good disposition, cheerfulness, enthu- 
siasm, good manners, self-confidence, 
ego, poise, adaptability and tact. Men- 
tioned among the undesirable person- 
ality traits that should be eliminated in 
school were: arguing, being opinionated, 
being stubborn, talking back, and dis- 
cussing one’s private life. 


. Teach sociability (75 comments): A 


number of the comments seemed to re- 
late to the broader problems of human 
relationships such as: the ability to get 
along with others, the ability to meet 
people, and how to apply for a job. 


f. Teach public speaking (74 comments): 


In these comments the reference was 


very specific. What exactly was meant 
by public speaking was less apparent. 
Included in the comments were a num- 
ber of statements to the effect that this 
subject should be required of all stu- 
dents and that it was the most important 
subject students could take in school. 


g- Give speech training in school (47 com- 


ments): The exact reference in this case 
was not clear, but it was assumed that 
.it referred to a type of speech teaching 
that would develop the type of general 
speech adequacy desired in occupations. 


h. Teach vocabulary and oral English (17 


comments): These comments, while spe- 
cific in their reference, probably indi- 
cated a need for training in general oral 
language ability. 


i. Teach conversation (4 comments). 
j. Teach dramatics (2 comments): Only 


two comments pertaining to speech were 
specific in their reference to dramatics. 


k. Teach oral reading (1 comment): Only 
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one comment indicated the need for 
training in specific oral reading skills. 


SUMMARY 


In brief, the Occupational Study of 
the Greater Kansas City Area revealed 
the following facts pertaining to speech 
education: 


1. For the 47 occupations included in the 
study Pleasant Speech ranked fourth in 
importance among the 12 abilities usu- 
ally stressed in school. For the profes- 
sional occupations taken separately, the 
rank was third. The relative importance 
of Pleasant Speech among the 12 abili- 
ties for each of the 47 occupations was 
highest for the professional people and 
their employees, for occupations involy- 
ing management and supervision, and 
for the occupations which in general re- 
quire close relationship with other em- 
ployees or with the public. 

2. Employee recruitment sources involving 
speech were named more often than any 
other sources used frequently by the 
industrial and professional groups. 
While the professional group appeared 
to use the personal application some- 
what more than the industrial group, it 
may be assumed that most employers 
used some sort of personal contact with 
the applicant before employing him. 

§- Spontaneous comments pertaining to 
speech training in the schools were ex- 
ceeded in frequency by comments in 
only two other subject matter areas. The 
areas of speech training in which need 
for training was indicated fell into the 
following order, based on frequency of 
comment: Voice, personality, sociability, 
public speaking, speech training, vocab- 
ulary and oral English, conversation, 
dramatics, and oral reading. Only gen- 
eral conclusions could be drawn from 
these data. 


From the point of view of occupational 
needs, Pleasant Speech ranks high among 
the abilities developed in school. The 


precedence of Pleasant Speech over many 
other special skills, such as spelling, 
arithmetic fundamentals, and reading 
suggests the functional importance of 
Pleasant Speech in occupation. Al 
though no educator will question the 
importance of reading or of any of the 
other abilities superseded in rank, they 
apparently function more importantly as 
learning tools within the educational 
process. Hence, they are of more impor- 
tance to educators than to employers, 
They are a means to an end rather than 
the ends of education as seen by em- 
ployers. The employer apparently is less 
concerned with the process of education 
and more with the functional results of 
education as observed through the abil- 
ities of employees to perform the duties 
expected of them. 

The high rank of Pleasant Speech 
among the abilities taught in school, the 
high frequency of use of employee re- 
cruitment sources involving speech, and 
the fact that over seven hundred in- 
formants offered voluntary comments 
stressing the need for speech training 
evince the fact that employers are con- 
scious of speech and its importance in 
occupations. There is little doubt that 
they feel need for a more extensive and 
systematic approach to this important 
aspect of education, 

In a curriculum pointed at orienting 
the student for the life he is leading and 
specifically for the occupations in which 
he is or will be engaged, speech training 
has an important place. It might well be 
considered the “heart of the core” of 
the curriculum with all learning directed 
as much as possible toward developing 
the functional behavior that is in de- 
mand in occupations. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE: A CHALLENGE TO 
SPEECH EDUCATORS 


P. MERVILLE LARSON 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 


PEECH Department at X Junior Col- 

lege Abolished.” “Public Speaking 
Work at Y College Abandoned for Dura- 
tion.” “Fads and Frills Cut, Speech Out 
at Local High School.” These headlines 
and similarly disturbing reports from 
many points over the nation lead one to 
ponder on the plight of speech educa- 
tion, especially in America’s 624 junior 
colleges. Is it only a duration problem? 
Or did it exist before Pearl Harbor? 
To what degree has speech education 
permeated the junior college structure 
and become an integral part of it? These 
and other questions have prompted an 
examination of the literature in the field. 
No attempt has been made to assess 
blame for deficiency or indicate praise 
for achievements, although some _pos- 
sibilities are suggested. 

As much as twenty years ago L. V. 
Koos, long a leader in junior college 
education, found that the junior colleges 
offered only half as much curricular 
speech training as did the universities 
and colleges during their comparable 
years. This might be explained by the 
fact that at that time the junior college 
movement was still in its infancy. Of the 
624 junior colleges listed in the 1943 
directory only 103 were in existence prior 
to 1920; furthermore many of these were 
then senior colieges. Eells? reports that 
in 1930 public speaking was offered in 
73 per cent of the junior colleges, that 
in 205 institutions an average of 8.5 
semester hours were offered. This con- 
stituted 2.4 per cent of the total cur- 
ricular offerings. What a sad commentary 


*L. V. Koos, The Junior College (Minneapolis, 


924). 
*Walter C. Eells, The Junior College (Boston, 
1931). 


in a world closely bound together by 
communication, especially when 90-95 
per cent of all communicative activities 
are basically oral. The 8.5 hours were 
further reduced to 6.8 when all junior 
colleges were included. An unpublished 
study by Maude Smith on the status of 
English in the junior colleges and one by 
Clyde C. Colvert, both at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers in 1937 and 
1938 respectively, show an average of six 
semester hours of speech at that time. 

The most recent available prewar in- 
formation is contained in an unpub- 
lished survey by A. M. Brewington com- 
pleted in 1940, At that time 178 public 
junior colleges offered an average of 
12.17 semester hours, and 222 private 
junior colleges offered an average of 
10.25. Averaged in the same manner as 
in the preceding studies, the total aver- 
age is reduced to 8.22, which, however, 
represents a gain of approximately 20 
per cent in speech offerings during the 
last decade. 

A recent survey by the author, includ- 
ing approximately 250 representative 
junior colleges, reveals that they have 
offered speech courses for an average of 
13.5 years, and that their present offer- 
ings average 8.6 semester hours, which is 
a reduction of slightly more than two 
hours below their prewar curriculum. 
About one-third of the junior colleges 
have reduced their speech courses, the 
average reduction being slightly less than 
six hours each. The unfortunate fact is 
that, in some cases at least, it has meant 
the complete elimination of speech 
courses. Slightly over half report a cur- 
tailment in the extracurricular dramatics 
program, while the forensics program has 
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been reduced in three-fourths of the jun- 
ior colleges since Pearl Harbor. 

On the whole this does not represent 
such a bad relative position for the 
speech program as it has been affected 
by the war, because 26 per cent of the 
colleges lost over half of their students 
and 21 per cent lost from a third to a 
half. Although several colleges did not 
report student gain or loss, 27 per cent 
reported losses up to one-third, while 
only 3 per cent indicated gains during 
1942-1943. 

Other aspects were brought out by 
Brewington; 18 public junior colleges in 
1940 required an average of 2.2 hours of 
speech for graduation, and 34 private in- 
stitutions required an average of 2.8 
hours, Approximately twice as many of 
the colleges then offered the speech work 
in the English departments as did in 
speech departments. The author's study 
shows a numerical ratio of 125 to 80 now, 
with 24 reporting no departments and 
22 indicating a variety of departmental 
titles. While these data reveal the rela- 
tive subjection of speech in the junior 
college realm, some progress is being 
registered. 

Periodical literature may also reveal 
the emphasis placed on a subject. If this 
be true, junior college speech education 
is not merely a war orphan, but a step- 
child almost grown to adulthood. Re- 
search discloses that no relevant article 
appeared in the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
Speecu until April, 1931. In the same 
year the Junior College Journal carried 
its first article on any phase of speech 
education. Because of this coincidence, 
and because the latter publication was 
founded in September 1930, a compara- 
tive examination of the two was made 
beginning with that date. An additional 
reason is that no periodical index con- 
tains any reference to speech education 
in the junior college prior to that time. 


To date the Junior College Journal 
has included 137 entries involving speech 
education, while the QUARTERLY JourR- 
NAL OF-SPEECH had 140 items relating to 
the junior college. The close similarity 
is, however, misleading; 104 of the latter 
are merely incidental mention of junior 
colleges or junior college instructors in 
quoted programs, news, notes, or per- 
sonal references. Only five articles have 
appeared in the QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
that dealt with problems in the field, one 
of which was an extensive report of the 
Joint Committee on Speech Education, 
functioning by authority of the Na- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ‘TEACHERS OF 
SPEECH and the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. Twenty articles ap- 
peared in the Junior College Journal re- 
lating to speech education, four times as 
many as appeared in the QUARTERLY 
JourNaL relating to the junior college. 
The former carried 103 news items de- 
voted solely to speech, while the latter 
carried only 24 on the junior college. 
The former cites 38 references to speech 
literature in its monthly bibliography, 
while the latter lists only seven articles in 
any way connected with the junior col- 
lege. In its articles the former includes 
17 authors, one name appearing three 
times, another twice; the latter includes 
four, exclusive of the committee mem- 
bers contributing to the report. 

Eleven of the articles in the Junior 
College Journal related to the general 
field of speech, five considered forensics, 
three considered dramatics, and one was 
on the subject of radio. All of the articles 
in the QUARTERLY JOURNAL dealt with 
the general field of speech in the junior 
college. In the news and notes of the 
former the division of interest was as 
follows: Phi Rho Pi, 30; general speech, 
27; forensics, 18; dramatics, radio, and 
the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF SPEECH, 9 each; miscellaneous 1. In 
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the latter, forensics was the center of 10 
news items, Phi Rho Pi and general 
speech 5 each, and dramatics 4. 

The seven bibliographical references 
to periodicals in the columns of the 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL were all to articles 
in the Junior College Journal, which 
raises a question as to why the other 
thirteen were omitted. Six periodicals 
were mentioned in the latter’s monthly 
bibliography, divided thus: Phi Rho Pi 
Persuader, 18; Playbill, 8; QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL OF SPEECH, 5 (all it published); 
Speaker, 2; miscellaneous publications, 5. 

The dearth of literature on the junior 
college is also revealed in the bibliog- 
raphy of a dissertation by A. M. Brew- 
ington. In a section labelled, “Educa- 
tional Periodical Literature on the 
Teaching of Speech,” which contained 
148 items, only 6 related specifically to 
the junior college, whereas 3 others were 
listed under titles indicating some pos- 
sible relationship. Another section, un- 
der the title, “Materials on the Study and 
Teaching of Speech,” listed 36 items, 
only one of which specifically dealt with 
junior college problems, whereas two 
others were incidentally concerned with 
the field. 

Nor is the lack of periodical literature 
the only indication of the scholar’s in- 
difference. Only four research studies 
have been discovered which dealt with 
any aspect of the field, two Masters’ 
Theses and two Doctoral Dissertations. 
One of the latter was developed in a de- 
partment of English. There is no evi- 
dence that any part of any of these 
studies has appeared in any periodical, 
although it is understood that plans are 
under way for the publication of one of 


the dissertations by the university in 
which the study was directed. 

In still another manner has junior col- 
lege speech education been accorded 
stepchild treatment. In 1943, 141 mem- 
bers of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH were listed in its 
directory as being associated with junior 
colleges. Yet in the thirteen years cov- 
ered by this study, only two persons from 
a junior college have ever been members 
of the Executive Council of the Associa- 
tion, There have been long periods when 
no representation was accorded the | 
group. Not one of the 185 officers elected 
in the 29 years of Association history 
has been, at the time of his election, on 
a junior college faculty. 

The picture is not without its silver 
lining, however. Since 1931 a junior col- 
lege section meeting has been scheduled 
at every National Convention. Further- 
more, the joint committee has rendered 
valuable service in exploring the field 
and investigating some problems. 

These contributions, together with the 
graduate studies previously mentioned, 
provide the foundation for further stud- 
ies. Virgin fields for investigation beckon 
the inquiring scholar. Community avo- 
cational speech interests, vocational 
speech needs of terminal students, speech 
service opportunities, curricular prob- 
lems peculiar to the junior college—these 
are but a few of the infinite multitude 
of problems yet untouched. The needs 
of our 624 junior colleges, which en- 
rolled over 300,000 students in 1941-1942 
and which will reach out to serve a 
million or more after the war, constitute 
a challenge to speech educators that must 
not be ignored. 
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NEW BOOKS 


LOREN D. REID, Editor 


Discussion: Principles and Types. By A. 
Graic Bairp. New York and London: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 1943; pp. xX + 
348. $2.50. 

This textbook, addressed to “beginners 
(college students in a first course in speaking 
or in discussion, or high-school seniors with 
previous speech training),” is arranged in 
three parts. Part I presents the special charac- 
. teristics and values of discussions, together 
with wise and definite suggestions on the 
preparation and organization of materials 
for purposeful colloquy and on leading 
and participating in discussion; Part II 
considers the logical processes of discus- 
sion: facts, evidence, and methods of infer- 
ence; Part III deals with the types of discus- 
sion, such as the committee hearing, the 
panel, and the forum. The Appendix in- 
cludes, in addition to an excellent bibliogra- 
phy, three examples of discussion, with com- 
plete, verbatim texts and with illuminating 
marginal comment by Professor Baird. 

Although in the selection and presentation 
of material, Professor Baird follows the con- 
ventional path of recent textbooks on discus- 
sion, he is an innovator in ways so funda- 
mental that any teacher of discussion meth- 
ods will want to examine his volume careful- 
ly. Professor Baird, in the first place, puts 
great emphasis on the role that facts and evi- 
dence should assume in all good discussion. 
He sets great store, also, on the organization 
of data and testimony, and by making clear 
the distinction between the outline con- 
structed by the discusser for his own use and 
that made by the leader or by the participants 
for the guidance of the group, he demon- 
strates both the method and the utility of 
careful planning. He is at pains, furthermore, 
to emphasize the nature of the scientist's 
method of definition and inference, and to 
suggest plainly its application to discussion 
without ignoring the value of the classical 
modes of inference and of definition by class- 
ification. Finally, Professor Baird takes fair 
and just notice of the maladies of thinking 
that are due to the frailties of language. The 
effect of such emphasis, it appears to me, is 
to associate the processes, techniques, and 
medium of discussion with the spirit and 
method of modern inquiry. Thus, the atti- 


tudes necessary for successful group delibera- 
tion are effectively stimulated by the tools 
themselves. If this reviewer reads Professor 
Baird aright, the attitudes are not built en- 
tirely—certainly not permanently—by merely 
exhorting the student discusser to be fair, co- 
operative, open-minded, and the like. The 
value of Discussion, then, lies not so much in 
a presentation of a practical book for both 
teachers and student (it is that!), but in the 
steady association of discussion with sound 
principles and methods of exploration and of 
group decision. 
Kart R. WALLACE, 
University of Virginia 


The Anatomy of Drama. By ALAN REYNOLDS 
Tuompson. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1943; pp. 
xx + 414. $3.00. 

Professor Thompson writes with a genuine 
appreciation for the drama, as well as out of 
a broad knowledge of the subject. He reviews 
thoroughly the fundamentals, as they appear 
today, in a well-planned volume, using prose 
that is always apt and sometimes brilliant. 
His book will be read by everyone seriously 
interested in dramatic art; even the begin- 
ning student should profit by it. It should 
prove a useful book. 

Far more important, however, is the 
book’s significance. For Professor Thompson 
has what is even rarer than appreciation or 
a pleasing style—he has a point of view. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that he has 
a philosophy of the drama. He is in the best 
sense of the word a “fundamentalist” in 
dramatic art. Today, when the stage play is 
overshadowed by the moving picture and 
tends to imitate its competitor, Professor 
Thompson lays emphasis on the living actor 
and the spoken word. For him the play- 
wright is the creative artist; all the rest—di- 
rectors, actors, designers—are, or should be, 
interpreters. And the playwright, he says, 
would do well to learn again the principles of 
play, as opposed to film construction, Al- 
though he has no patience with the “art- 
sakists,” as he calls them, neither does he 
hold with the socially conscious artists who 
would turn the stage into a rostrum. 
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Most important of all, Professor Thomp- 
son believes wholeheartedly in dramatic art 
as a truly cultural force, a power for good 
in this wicked world. He believes that “great 
drama . . . can only be created by men of 
good will.” And although the dramatist must 
present rather than preach, he “is always and 
inevitably concerned with problems of con- 
duct, and every great play must have a moral 

int of view.” 

Professor Thompson's own philosophy al- 
lows him to dissect the drama without depriv- 
ing it of life. 

BarRNArD Hewitt, Brooklyn College 


Selected Writings and Speeches of Abraham 
Lincoln. Edited by T. Harry WILLIAMS. 
University Classics. Chicago: Packard and 
Company, 1943; pp. 269. $.95. 

It takes courage and a valid purpose to 
add to the long list of Lincolniana. Mr. Wil- 
liams has both. There are more than a dozen 
entries of books in the United States Catalog 
devoted to selections from Lincoln's addresses 
and letters, and in approximately the same 
modest price range as this volume edited by 
Mr. Williams. Some of them may be out of 


‘print by this time but this obviously is not 


the reason for the appearance of a new col- 
lection. 

The editor has set out to illustrate Lin- 
coln’s political and social philosophy through 
his writings and speeches. And this job, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, he has done well. 
In a 63-page introduction Mr. Williams sets 
down clearly and simply the tenets of Lin- 
coln’s philosophy. These tenets are reiterated 
in the brief discussions preceding each selec- 
tion so that one may trace the evolution of 
the philosophy through each speech. The stu- 
dent of oratory, so often confused by the 
complexities of the political issues underlying 
the speeches, will find these summaries a very 
material aid. He can trace easily, for exam- 
ple, Lincoln's stand on such issues as the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, secession of the states, 
the Abolitionist movement, military strategy 
of the Civil War, and measures for compen- 
sated emancipation and reconstruction. 

In this collection one can follow also the 
evolution of Lincoln’s literary style. The edi- 
tor has included five speeches from the 
period, 1837-1854, which show Lincoln's in- 
tellectual growth and a gradual sloughing off 
of a grandiloquent style. There are many 
samples of Lincoln’s highly analytical, per- 
suasive forensic mode, of his superb rhetoric 
in short, eulogistic letters and speeches, and 


of his impressive style in congressional and 
inaugural addresses. 

The only serious mistake in editing is the 
occasional omission of sections of lengthy 
speeches. Although the introduction of a de- 
bate, for example, may seem irrelevant to the 
main issues, it is not irrelevant to the total 
speech situation in which many students of 
oratory and history are interested. The re- 
viewer would have chosen for inclusion the 
debates with Douglas at Freeport and Gales- 
burg rather than the Ottawa and Quincy 
bouts but this is a matter of opinion. Many 
will question the editor's statement that “Lin- 
coln the speaker was a second rate figure”; 
with this exception, the introductory discus- 
sion of “Lincoln the Writer and Orator” 
impresses one as essentially sound. There are 
a few typographical errors but, in the main, 
the book has been carefully prepared. Many 
teachers of speech will want to recommend 
this edition of Lincoln's speeches and letters 
to their students of public address. 

MILDRED FREBURG Berry, 
Rockford College 


The Latin Key to Better English. By Arcui- 
BALD Hart and F. LEjEuNE. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942; pp. 226. 
$2.00. 

The world in which we are living is a scien- 
tific world and such a subject as Latin is no 
longer felt to be necessary. Those who have 
had the opportunity of studying the classical 
languages know better and are glad to wel- 
come a book like The Latin Key to Better 
English by Hart and Lejeune, which will 
partly fill the gap by introducing the student 
to three hundred Latin words with their 
meanings. Even this limited number will 
give him an understanding of hundreds of 
English words and show him the method of 
forming others. 

This book is not for the scholar but is de- 
signed primarily for those who do not know 
any Latin and for those who no longer re- 
member what they once knew. It is presented 
in a Clear, simple fashion as a practical guide. 
First, twenty useful prefixes, arranged alpha- 
betically, are introduced. Words formed by 
means of these prefixes are given in illustra- 
tive sentences which explain the meaning of 
the word and thereby the prefix. For exam- 
ple, under per, meaning through, one finds 
this sentence: “ ‘Perspicacity’ is ability to see 
through a situation.” Always the meaning of 
the word in any sentence throughout the 
book is italicized as an aid to memory. In 
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fact, the typography and numbering in every 
case facilitate ease of reference and reading. 

After the introduction of the prefixes, six 
chapters are devoted to seventy Latin words 
which the authors felt demanded priority as 
a background for several thousand English 
words. The next eight chapters give addi- 
tional words which are useful in the forma- 
tion of many of our words in everyday 
speech. For instance, under fortis, meaning 
strong, the following derivatives are em- 
ployed in sentences which give their mean- 
ings: effort, comfort, fort, forte, fortissimo, 
and fortitude. The last chapter contains two 
hundred words with fewer derivatives. This 
chapter omits explanations, but after study- 
ing the preceding ones it should offer no 
difficulty. That is, after such a word as frater, 
- fratr-(brother) are listed without explanation 
fraternal, fraternity, fraternize, and fratricide, 
but the derivatives are obvious enough. Two 
indexes are added, one of English words and 
one of Latin words, to help the reader in 
looking up a particular bit of information. A 
by-product of the book is the much-needed 
help given to spelling, not by means of 
rules but by emphasizing certain letters which 
are found in both the Latin and the deriva- 
tive English words. For example, the follow- 
ing note is given after curr-ere (p. 43): “The 
e of ‘currere’ occurs in current, in the sense of 
current events or the current issue of a maga- 
zine. Currant, spelled with an a, has no con- 
nection with ‘currere’; it is derived from 
Corinth, from which place these dried grapes 
originally came. Note the e in the other de- 
rivatives of ‘currere,’ occurrence, recurrent, 
concurrent.” 

This book is very readable, giving only 
those words which make an obvious link 
with English words. It is not a reference book 
or dictionary, but a handbook which has in 
it useful and interesting information. It will 
show that Latin is not a number of para- 
digms to be learned, but is alive and vitally 
important to every one no matter what his 
walk of life may be. The book will aid its 
reader in a more accurate use of the words 
learned, an invaluable help, both in speak- 
ing and in writing. It will, undoubtedly, be 
to those who have not had the benefits of 
Latin itself a practical guide to more effec- 
tive reading, writing, and speaking of Eng- 
lish and an introduction to the romance of 
words. 


Marcaret M. Bryant, Brooklyn College 


Speech for the Military, By Cove S. Brem- 
BECK and A. RicHTs. Harrisburg, 
Pa.: Stackpole Sons, 1943; pp. 210. $1.20. 

Speech for Military Service. By WILLIAM 
Norwoop BriGANce and Ray KEESLAR Im- 
MEL. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1943; 
pp- X + 150. $1.00. 

Essentials of Oral Communication. By Don- 
ALD C. Bryant. St. Louis: John S. Swift 
Co., 1943; pp. 50. $.50. 

Direct Communication. By RoBERT GORHAM 
Davis, F. G. Fassett, C, 
GREENE, FREDERICK C. PACKARD, JR., and 
MARK ScHorer. New York: D. C. Heath, 
1943; pp. 247. $1.25. 

Speaking and Listening. By Bert EmsLey, 
Frances E, Jones, and WILLIAM M. TIM- 
Mons. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1943; pp. v + 138. $1.00. 

Principles of Speech. Military edition. By 
ALAN H. Monroe. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1943; pp. Vv + 182. 
$1.00. 

English Communication. By B. 
Tart, JoHN Francis McDermott, Dana O. 
JENSEN, and W. Hayes YEAGER. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1943; pp. X + 435- 
$1.40. 


English for the Armed Forces. By A. D. G.° 


Wites, Artin M. Cook, and JAcK TREvI- 
THIcK. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1943; pp. xii + 262. $1.50. 

An important development of 1943 has 
been the appearance of manuals dealing with 
military speaking and writing. They have 
been prepared principally for the use of the 
armed forces in the various military training 
programs, and as a group are characterized 
by conciseness of treatment. 

Some of the manuals, as is apparent from 
the titles, are concerned entirely with speech, 
while others combine instruction in speech 
with instruction in writing. Those concerned 
primarily with speech emphasize such topics 
as: speech as communication, the improve- 
ment of voice and articulation, the organiz- 
ing and adapting of speech materials, and the 
principles of informative and persuasive 
speaking. Other topics included are: conver- 
sation and group discussion, word usage, and 
microphone speaking. The manuals con- 
cerned primarily with writing emphasize such 
topics as: the sentence, the paragraph, punc- 
tuation, précis writing, and military corre- 
spondence. 

L. D. R. 
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Address of Madame Chiang Kai-shek to the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, February 18, 1943. 

Address of Madame Chiang Kai-shek at 
Wellesley College, March 7, 1943. Record- 
ed and published by Linguaphone Insti- 
tute, Radio City, New York. (1943.) Two 
albums, $4.50 each, complete with bro- 
chure. 

The output of speech recordings, in nor- 
mal times always slight, is obviously limited 
now as never before. The most important of 
recent releases are Linguaphone Institute's 
recordings of Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s ad- 
dresses. This collection consists of two al- 
bums, each containing two twelve-inch dou- 
ble faced records. They will be a valuable 
addition to any collection of modern speech- 
es, not only because of their historical im- 
portance, but because they may be studied 
as models of the effectiveness of English 
speech as a vehicle of thought and emotional 


appeal. 


Millay: The Murder of Lidice. Spoken by 
Basil Rathbone with Blanche Yurka and 
Chorus. Columbia set M or MM-536. Three 
twelve-inch discs. $3.50. 

This abridged version of Miss Millay’s 
poem is read by Basil Rathbone and Blanche 
Yurka with passionate feeling in accord with 
the poet’s utterance. A chorus provides a 
musical background using the Czech and Slo- 
vak national anthems and several Czech folk 
songs. One may question the literary merit 
of the poem, but listening to these record- 
ings, one is swept away by the intensity of the 
emotion. It is difficult to be detached, to 
review the performance objectively. One is at 
moments stirred by the reading, and at others 
embarrassed by “the white heat of fury” in 
the writing and in the interpretation. The 
fact remains that it is compelling. Blanche 
Yurka, Basil Rathbone and the chorus realize 


CURRENT SPEECH RECORDINGS 


ALVINA KRAUSE, Editor 


the music of the verse in an artistic manner. 
Miss Millay's objective was to stir one’s sym- 
pathies, to hold up Lidice as a burning sym- 
bol of what we fight against. That is the 
objective which this recording achieves. 


Charles Dickens: A Christmas Carol. Spoken 
by Basil Rathbone and a Hollywood Cast. 
Columbia set M or MM-521. Three twelve- 
inch discs. $3.50. 

This is a set primarily for Rathbone and 
Hollywood admirers, not for Dickens’ enthus- 
iasts. None of the geniality of Dickens is 
here. Perhaps he was inclined to overdo this 
quality, but one must admit that it is a pleas- 
ant one to live with. The precision, the 
tautness of the adaptation, make one feel 
that what the author had to say is not being 
fully interpreted. These qualities are scarce- 
ly in accord with the spirit of the writing. 
The humor that is in the book is not re- 
vealed, perhaps not recognized. The perform- 
ance suggests no affection for the writing, for 
the adaptation, in its machine-like attempt to 
present the entire story in three discs, is lit- 
tle more than a scenario. There is here not 
the slightest concession to what is pleasant, 
lovely or familiar. 

This is not an album of consequence for a 
speech record library. In fact, one may ques- 
tion why it was made in these days of scarcity 
in production. Surely there was material of 
greater worth available. We should like to 
own a recording of Judith Anderson’s moving 
reading of the final speech of Chekhov's The 
Three Sisters. We need more releases like 
Linguaphone’s Shakespeare Series recorded 
by John Gielgud. Perhaps teachers of speech 
have a responsibility in this regard. If they 
want recordings of distinction, recordings 
which set high standards in good speech and 
interpretation, it may be wise to make their 
needs and desires known to the record com- 


panies. 
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IN THE PERIODICALS 


DORIS G. YOAKAM, Editor 


RHETORIC, PUBLIC ADDRESS, AND 
RADIO 


Beroiz, F., “Psychological Processes in 
the Interview,” The Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, XVIII (August, 1943), 3-31. 
Interviews may be typed as character, diag- 

nostic and therapeutic. Certain processes in- 

volved are basic. 


CLARKSON, JOAN, “An Address Will Be Given 
. » "Blackwood’s Magazine, CCLIII 
(May, 1943), 348-354- 

A woman tells of her experiences in train- 
ing to become a professional public speaker, 
and then of traveling in England during the 
1920's to electioneer for the Conservative 
Party. 


Dresser, Louista B., “Women and Radio— 
Partners in Victory,” Q S T, XXVII (Sep- 
tember, 1943), 9-16, 100, 102, 104, 106. 
Women are entering into all fields of the 

wartime radio, including everything from 

factory work to engineering, and from an- 
nouncing to air-lines operating. 


Exuis, Ray C., “Wartime Radio Production,” 
Proceedings of the I.R.E., XXXI (July, 
1943)» 379-380. 

WPB is endeavoring, in cooperation with 
the armed services, to minimize radio and 
communication problems. 


Fercuson, De Lancey, “Mark Twain's Lost 
Curtain Speeches,” The South Atlantic 
Quarterly, XLII (July, 1943), 262-269. 
Three of Mark Twain's curtain speeches, 

which have been buried in New York City 

newspapers, are exhumed for study and 
criticism. 


HENDERSON, Epcar H.., “Toward a Definition 
of Propaganda,” The Journal of Social 
Psychology, XVIII (August, 1943), 71-87. 


The various definitions of propaganda are 
all inadequate in one respect or another. The 
author of this article analyzes definitions of 
social psychologists and draws his own con- 
clusions. 


HO PAut, “Radio's Part in the War,” 
Advertising and Selling, (August, 1943), 42, 
47- 

The vice-president of Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System tells of wartime accomplishments 
of radio broadcasting, including number and 
types of programs, 


Janis, Irvine L., and Freperick Frick, “The 
Relationship Between Attitudes Toward 
Conclusions and Errors in Judging Logi- 
cal Validity of Syllogisms,” Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, XXXIII (July, 
1943), 73°77- 

There is a tendency for people to be satis- 
fied with unsound arguments if they accept 
the conclusions to which the arguments lead, 
and conversely, to be unduly critical of sound 
arguments if they reject the conclusion. A 
“Syllogism Test” was administered to Gradu- 
ate students at Columbia University in an 
effort to determine whether or not attitudes 
toward the conclusion influences judgment of 
the syllogism. 


MALLAN, Lioyp, “Axis Propaganda in Latin 
America,” Current History, V (September, 
1943)» 35°39: 

The reasons for the success of Nazi propa- 
ganda in Latin America are explained. 


Marriorr, Sir J. A. R., “Slogans and De- 
mocracy,” The Fortnightly, No. g20 (Au- 
gust, 1943), 120-125. 

An insidious danger to democracy is the 
reliance upon slogans in place of argument. 


Murray, MARGARET L., and C. E. Turner, 
“Radio Listening Habits of Mothers Who 
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Attend Well Baby Clinics,” American Jour- 

nal of Public Health and the Nation's 

Health, XXXIII (August, 1943), 952-954- 

Two hundred and fifty mothers were inter- 
viewed as to the kinds of health programs 
they liked and as to when they listened to 
the radio each day. Because mothers form a 
strategic health education audience, it is im- 
portant for broadcasters to know their radio 
listening habits. 


Papover, Saut K., “Japanese Race Propa- 
ganda,” The Public Opinion Quarterly, 
VII (Summer, 1943), 191-204. 

The Japanese are carrying on a systematic 
propaganda campaign for a race war. Their 
techniques are those learned from Hitler. 


SpeieR, Hans, “Nazi Propaganda and Its De- 
cline,” Social Research, X (September, 
1943), 358-377. 

The author believes that it is difficult for 
any propagandist to handle setbacks, but that 
“Nazi propaganda faces an insuperable ob- 
stacle when the German soldier is defeated.” 


bE LA Torre, Vicror Raut Haya, “The Im- 
pressive Oratory of Mr. Wallace,” Free 
World, VI (July, 1943), 20-22. 
Vice-President Wallace's successful tour of 

good will in Peru was largely due to his 

ability in public speaking. The Peruvian 
people are deeply and sincerely appreciative 
of eloquence, and the speaking of the Vice- 

President had “such a profound and stimu- 

lating effect” on the por that “it wal al- 

ways be remembered.” 


WestMAN, Harovp P., “Radio Standards Go 
to War,” Proceedings of the 1.R.E., XXXI 
(July, 1943), 381-384. 

The wartime and peacetime procedures of 
preparing radio standards are described. 


WINDELL, Marte Georce, “The Camp Meet- 
ing in Missouri,” Missouri Historical Re- 
view, XXXVII (April, 1943), 253-270. 

A historical sketch of the camp meeting is 
presented, including reasons for its evolution, 
agenda of its meetings, characteristics of its 
audiences, and analysis of its speakers. 


5°7 


DRAMA AND INTERPRETATION 


Brown, Gi_mor, “Yesterday, Today, and To- 
morrow,” Theatre Arts, XXVII (July, 
1943), 411-416. 

The achievements of the Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse are listed as its twenty- 
fifth birthday is celebrated. 


Cotton, Sara, and Haw.ey Jones, “What's 
Right About the Movies,” Harper's Maga- 
zine, CLXXXVII (July, 1943), 146-151. 
The duties of the research department in 

obtaining accuracy of detail for movie pro- 

ductions are legion. 


Fyre, Hamitton, “Why We Need a National 
Theatre,” The Fortnightly, No. g20 (Au- 
gust, 1943), 127-132. 

In spite of the fact that the British possess 
an unrivalled dramatic literature and that 
they are fond of going to see plays, they 
view the theatre as nothing more than enter- 
tainment for an idle hour. The author first 
wrote pleading for a national theatre forty- 
three years ago, and in this article he pleads 
again as he tells of progress made since the 
earlier date. 


Heccie, Barsara, “Ethel, Queen of Barry- 
mores,” Coronet, XIV (September, 1943), 
93-96. 

This article presents biographical material 
and a personality sketch of the “First Lady of 
the American Stage.” 


Isaacs, Entra J. R, and RosaMonp GILDER, 
“Theatre with Father,” Theatre Arts, 
XXVII (August, 1943), 459-510. 
Highlights concerning the theatre, actors, 

plays and directors from the 1890's down 

through 1915 make up the content of this 
article. 


KENDALL, JoHN SmitH, “Sarah Bernhardt in 
New Orleans,” The Louisiana Historical 
Quarterly, XXVI (July. 1943), 770-782. 
Having witnessed a production, the author 

is able to include first hand material in this 

description of Sarah Bernhardt’s successes, 
difficulties and experiences in appearing up- 
on the New Orleans stage. 
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Linpsay, Howarp, “Notes on Playwriting,” 
The Writer, LVI (August, 1943), 227-230. 
One of the most important requirements in 

playwrighting is to engage the emotions of 

the audience favorably towards one or more 
of the characters of the audience. 


RODMAN, SELDEN, “Poetry Between the 
Wars,” The English Journal, XXXII (Sep- 
tember, 1943), 357-364. 

An analysis of English poetry written be- 
tween World Wars I and II is possible be- 
cause this era of poetry is now moving into 
perspective. Four poets, W. B. Yeats, T. S. 
Eliot, Ezra Pound and W. H. Auden, domi- 
nate the period, either by the preeminence 
of their verse or by the influence they have 
had upon the other poets of the time. 


Van Doren, Mark, “Poetry People Live By,” 
Good Housekeeping, CXVII (September, 
1943)» 41, 153-154- 

Poetry is necessary to human life because it 
says what the inarticulate person has not sup- 
posed it possible to say. Furthermore, poetry 
is so universally cherished that “if you could 
sift through the possessions of almost any 
human being, you would find a scrap of 


poetry among them.” 


SPEECH SCIENCE 
AKELAITIs, ANDREW J., “Studies on the Cor- 
pus Callosum VII. Study of Language 

Functions (Tactile and Visual Lexia and 

Graphia) Unilaterally Following Section of 

the Corpus Callosum,” Journal of Neuro- 

pathology and Experimental Neurology, I 

(July, 1943), 226-262. 

The part played by the corpus callosum in 
certain expressive aspects of language was 
studied by the author in testing a group of 
epileptics in whom the corpus callosum was 
partially or completely sectioned. His find- 
ings “suggest that commissural systems other 
than the corpus callosum are utilized by the 
activities tested in the interhemispheral con- 
nections between the dominant and subor- 
dinate hemispheres.” 


Anonymous, “New Developments in Radio 
Sound Effects,” Radio-Craft, XIV (July, 
1943)» 594-595: 


The sound-men of the prerecord days did 
their job well. Many of the mechanical de- 
vices they invented have been found to give a 
better illusion over the air than the actual 
recording of the sound. And many are the 
new mechanical sound devices which are be. 
ing devised for the new war sound effects. 
One example is the use of an ice-cream 
freezer for creating the sound effect of the 
“depth bomb.” 


Curistie, R. V., and G. W. Haywarp, “Peri- 
odic Changes in Respiratory Depth Pro. 
duced by Changes in the Lung,” The Jour- 
nal of Physiology, CII (June 30, 1949), 
88-94. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show that 
“periodic breathing may in some cases be 
caused by periodic changes in the distensi- 
bility of the lungs, without any changes in 
the activity of the respiratory centre.” 


Currier, Witser D., “Office Noises and 
Their Effect on Audiometry,” Archives of 
Otolaryngology, XXXVIII (July, 1943), 
49°59- 

A survey made of the offices of eleven 
practicing otolaryngologists and of the test- 
ing rooms of four schools serves as the basis 
for information presented on the effects of 
noise on audiometric testing. 


DonALD, JOHN, “The Genesis of the Human 
Voice,” Glasgow Medical Journal, CXL 
(July, 1943), 1-11. 

The author of this article discusses not only 
the genesis of voice, but gives views on fac- 
tors which render voices good or ordinary, 
and trained or untrained. 


Ennis, Harotp E., “Some Suggestions for 
Standards of Good Operating Practice in 
Broadcasting,” Radio, No. 283 (August, 
1943), 27-29, 56-57, 59- 

This article is intended to be a brief 
treatise on the practical operation of control 
room and transmitter for broadcast techni- 
cians. 


Finkier, Rita S., and Georce M. 
“Hormonal Effects on Growth in Chil- 
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dren,” Archives of Pediatrics, LX (July, 

1943), 362-380. 

Acceleration of growth promoted by treat- 
ment with hormones need exercise no un- 
toward effects upon children. Observations of 
the author come as a result of study of one 
hundred and twenty-five children treated 
with various hormones. 


GarpNER, M. B., “How Well Do I Hear?” 
Bell Laboratories Record, XXII (Septem- 
ber, 1943), 6-11. 

This article discusses the purpose and com- 
position of audiometers, and tells of hearing 
records compiled at the World's Fair. 


GrigsMAN, Bruno L., “Mechanism of Phona- 
tion Demonstrated by Planigraphy of the 
Larynx,” Archives of Otolaryngology, 
XXXVIII (July, 1943), 17-26. 

Knowledge of the physiology of the sound- 
producing and sphincteric mechanisms has 
been advanced by planigraphy of the larynx. 


GROSSMAN, FREDERICK M., “Acoustic Sound 
Filtration and Hearirg Aids,” Archives of 
Otolaryngology, XXXVIII (August, 1943), 
101-112. 

The aim of this paper is to discuss “the 
acoustic properties of the external canal of 
the car and of the middle ear with special 
reference to the fitting of hearing aids and 
the design of individual ear molds.” 


HENRIKSON, Ernest H., “A Note on Voice 
Recordings,” The Journal of Speech Dis- 
orders, VIII (June, 1943), 133-135- 

Results are recorded here of an experiment 
in student evaluation of voice, comparing 
analysis made before and after hearing rec- 
ords, and contrasting these with diagnoses 


made by a speech specialist. 


Jacosson, EpMunp, “Rest: Physical and Men- 
tal,” The Illinois Medical Journal, 
LXXXIV (August, 1943), 110-113. 

The author states, among other things, that 
the universally accepted teaching that a mus- 
cle in a healthy state exhibits the slight per- 


sistent contraction known as tonus has not 
been confirmed. 


Jacosson, Epmunp, ““Tonus’ in Striated 
Muscle,” The American Journal of Psy- 
chology, LVI (July, 1943), 433-437- 

The author analyzes methods of measuring 
muscular contraction. 


Pottock, Lewis J., “The Clinical Signs of 
Nerve Regeneration,” Diseases of the Ner- 
vous System, IV (August, 1943), 229-235. 
Manifestations of recovery of function are 

the signs which show regeneration of a nerve. 


, These differ in appearance and rate of re- 


turn as to the pathology of the nerve and as 
to whether recovery is spontaneous or is con- 
sequent to surgical intervention. 


Rei, L. Corsan, and Donacp E. Brace, “Re- 
flexes from the Mouth, Trachea and 
Esophagus which Stimulate Respiration,” 
Anesthesiology, IV (July, 1943), 345-360. 
Such movements as extension of the head, 

elevation of the chin, and stretching of the 

tongue may give rise to reflexes which result 
in more satisfactory types of respiration nor- 
mally and under anesthesia. 


Riesz, W., “The Principle of Evolution of 
Nervous Function,” The Journal of Ner- 
vous and Mental Disease, XCVIII (Sep- 
tember, 1948), 255-266. 

The author of this article believes that the 
nervous mechanisms, “instead of succeeding 
each other in a hypothetical march of time, 
are all present in the human species, al- 
though only ‘potentis,’ and become manifest 
only according to time, need and circum- 
stances.” 


Trowe.t, O. A., “Physiology of the Lung,” 
Nature, (August 7, 1943), 15$-154- 
This article tells of experiments made in 

the study of lung function. The potentialities 

of the lung have been revealed, it claims. To 
what extent they operate in normal life re- 
mains to be discovered. 


WEINsTEIN, Epwin A., and Morris B. Ben- 
DER, “Integrated Facial Patterns Elicited by 
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Stimulation of the Brain Stem,” Archives 
of Neurology and Psychiatry, L (July, 
1943), 34-42. 

An experiment performed on monkeys 
demonstrates that purposefully integrated 
facial movements may be obtained by stimu- 
lating many areas of the midbrain, pons and 
medulla outside the nucleus of the facial 
nerve and its fibers. 


Wencer, M. A., and MARGARET ELLINGTON, 
“The Measurement of Autonomic Balance 
in Children: Mehthod and Normative 
Data,” Psychosomatic Medicine, V (July, 
1943), 241-253. 

The pattern of physiological responses 
which are innervated by the autonomic ner- 
vous system can be measured indirectly by a 
battery of tests. In this article a seven-test 
battery for use in obtaining quantitative 
estimates of the functional status of the 
autonomic nervous system is described. 


PHONETICS AND SPEECH USAGE 


BINGHAM, WILLIAM E., Jr., “A Study of the 
Relations Which the Galvanic Skin Re- 
sponse and Sensory Reference Bear to 
Judgments of the Meaningfulness, Signifi- 
cance, and Importance of 72 Words,” The 
Journal of Psychology, XVI (July, 1943), 
21-34. 

The experiment reported upon in this 
article was a search for a possible relationship 
between the types of sensory reference and 
the relative meaningfulness, significance, and 
importance of seventy-two words. 


Fescin, SAMUEL I., “The Original Language 
of the Gospels,” Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies, I1 (July, 1943), 187-197. 

A historical and literary study of the place 

- of origin of the several separate writings, and 

a minute philological examination of each 

text would be necessary before any final deci- 

sion as to the original language of the Gos- 
pels could be reached. 


Foster, Harry K., “The Semantic Variations 
of Certain High Frequency Words in the 
Written Compositions of Eighth-Grade 


Pupils,” The Journal of Experimental Ed- 

ucation, XI (June, 1943), 293-297. 

The purpose of this study is to determine 
the socially important meanings which one 
hundred selected words of high frequency of 
usage have to eighth grade pupils. 


“Our Mother Tongue,” The 
Psychoanalytic Review, XXX (July, 1943), 
241-262. 

Reviews of the biological origin, the physi- 
ological mechanism and the sociological func- 
tion of language are given in this article. 


Hat, Everett W., “The Extra-Linguistic 
Reference of Language,” Mind, LII (July, 
1943), 230-246. 

A mere analysis of language cannot ade- 
quitely clarify the nature of the relation be- 
tween language and the matters of fact to 
which it refers. The goal of this paper is to 
make this recognition more definite and to 
suggest how words can “mean” extra-linguis- 
tic facts. 


Irwin, Orvis C., and HAN Piso CHEN, 
“Speech Sound Elements During the First 
Year of Life: A Review of the Literature,” 
The Journal of Speech Disorders, VIII 
(June, 1943), 109-121. 

An evaluative review is presented of past 
research concerning sound elements occur- 
ring in the birth cry and of the speech sound 
mastery made by young infants. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY OF 
SPEECH 


ALEXANDER, FRANZ, “Fundamental Concepts 
of Psychosomatic Research: Psychogenesis, 
Conversion, Specificity,” Psychosomatic 
Medicine, V (July, 1943), 205-210. 

Among other things, this article attempts 
to clarify the concept of psychogenesis. 


Bios, Peter, “Character Development in 
Early Adolescence,” Child Study, XX 
(Summer, 1943), 105-107, 126. 

The character of a person will be influ- 
enced by all the variety of experiences which 
happen to him, not just by the habit training 
administered to him. 
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Bowers, Wes.ey C., “Present-Day Treatment 
of Infections of the Middle Ear and Nasal 
Sinuses,” The Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
Monthly, XXII (August, 1943), 293-300. 
The author discusses types of infections 

of the middle ear and nasal sinuses, and ex- 

plains treatment which includes medication, 

X-ray treatment and chemotherapy. 


CaTTrett, RicHarp B., and F. Hare, 
“The Position of the Trachea Before and 
After Removal of Substernal Goiter,” The 
Surgical Clinics of North America, XXIII 
(June, 1943), 781-792. 

Asymmetrical and nodular goiters fre- 
quently cause displacement and compression 
of the trachea and result in a choking sensa- 
tion and dypsnea. By use of X-ray the posi- 
tion of the trachea before and after surgery 
can be demonstrated. 


Crwer, Brake, “The Importance of the 
Dominant Eye,” The Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, XVI (July, 1943), 145-151. 

Opinions solicited from eye specialists and 
from rifle marksmen substantiate the belief 
of the importance of the dominant eye. By 
some it is thought that strong sighting and 
better emotionality are related. 


CROTHERS, Bronson, “Prognosis After In- 
jury or Infection of the Nervous System 
in Childhood,” The Journal of the Michi- 
gan State Medical Society, XLII (July, 
1943), 517-521. 

The pediatrician should organize his diag- 
nostic and prognostic statements so that 
they can be used to advantage by teachers 
and parents. 


Cureton, Tuomas K., “The Unfitness of 
Young Men in Motor Fitness,” The Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, 
CXXIII (September 11, 1943), 69-74. 

An explanation of tests given to determine 
motor fitness is included in this article. 


Desrert, J. Louise, “Stuttering: A Clinical 
Study,” American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, XIII (July, 1943), 517-524- 


This is the preliminary report on a study 
of fifteen stuttering children who were treat- 
ed by the author, a physician connected with 
the New York Hospital and Department of 
Psychiatry, Cornell University Medical Col- 


lege. 


FROESCHELS, Emit, “Hygiene of the Voice,” 
Archives of Otolaryngology, XXXVIII, 
(August, 1943), 122-230. 

This article tells of hyperfunction and 
hypofunction in voice production and rec- 
ommends the use of a chewing technique to 
alleviate the conditions. 


Grove, W. E., “Estimation of Percentage of 
Compensable Hearing Defects,” Archives 
of Otolaryngology, XXXVIII (August, 
1943), 152-155. 

The author describes a procedure which is 
effective in ascertaining the percentage of 
loss of ability to hear and understand speech. 


GuccEnHEm™, Louis, “Therapy of Deafness.” 
Report of Cases,” The Laryngoscope, LIII 
(July, 1943), 441-456. 

The testing of hearing and the giving of 
prophylactic treatment are included in this 
discussion of the therapy of deafness. 


Hayes, J. Harry, “Analysis of Thyroid Sur- 
gery,” The Journal of the Arkansas Medi- 
cal Society, XL (September, 1943), 59-64. 
An analytic discussion based upon study of 

487 cases of thyroid surgery is presented in 

this article. 


Jackson, D. E., “An Investigation of the Ef- 
fects of Anesthetics on the Upper Respira- 
tory Passages and Adjacent Structures and 
the Relations of These to the Pulmonary 
Blood Pressure,” Current Researches in 
Anesthesia and Analgesia, XXII (July- 
August, 1943), 181-195. 

This article tells of the action which a 
number of drugs may have on vessels of the 
walls of the nasal passages and adjacent 
sinuses. It contains a comparative study of 
the relation between nasal vessel changes and 
respiratory rate and depth, as well as be- 
tween the former and the systemic blood pres- 
sure. 
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Lavos, Greorce, “Unfounded Objections to 
Hiring the Handicapped,” Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, VII (July-August, 
1943), 191-197. 

Placement agents are in a position to 
enumerate and analyze the objections of- 
fered by employers to the hiring of the handi- 


capped. 


Litcurie.p, H. R., “Epilepsy—a Clinical and 
Therapeutic Review,” Archives of Pedi- 
atrics, LX (August, 1943), 426-437. 
Symptoms, treatment, prognosis and cau- 

tions are offered in this discussion on epi- 


lepsy. 


McCotium, B. B., “Oral Diagnosis,” The 
Journal of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, XXX (August 1, 1943), 1218-1233. 

An explanation of the action of joints and 
muscles which operate the mandible is of- 
fered to dentists, and they are urged to gain 
an improved understanding of the physi- 
ology of the mouth. 


“The Spastic Situation,” 
The Journal of Speech Disorders, VIII 
(June, 1943), 147-153- 

A spastic believes that stagefright is the 
fundamental reason why the spastic cannot 
speak plainly. 


Mastow, A. H., “A Theory of Human Moti- 
vation,” Psychological Review, L (July, 
1943), 370-396. 

An attempt to formulate a positive theory 
of motivation is based upon knowledge of 
man’s basic needs. 


MILER, BEN N., “Some Problems of Allergy 
in Childhood,” The Journal of the South 
Carolina Medical Association, XXXIX 
(uly, 1948), 175-179. 

Allergic states in childhood are amiable to 
treatment and should be subjected to control 


so as to prevent secondary morphologic 
changes in adulthood. 


Mrrcnett, Horace E., “Tumors of the 
Larynx. A Review of 105 Cases,” The 


Laryngoscope, LIII (July, 1943), 457-477- 


Etiology, diagnosis and treatment of tu- 
mors of the larynx are discussed in this arti- 
cle. 


Moore, CHALMERS H., “The Diagnosis of 
Brain Tumor,” The Journal of the Medi- 
cal Association of the State of Alabama, 
XIII (August, 1943), 70-73. 

The best way to diagnose brain tumor is to 
look for a sequence of symptoms in the case 
history. 


Per_MAN, H. B., “The Effect of Explosions 
on the Acoustic Apparatus,” Transactions 
American Academy of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology (July-August, 1943), 442 
453- 

The author explains the “shock pulse” in 
explosions, and attempts to show why it pro- 
duces an auditory sensation that can cause 
injury to the perceptive and conducting 
mechanisms of the ear. 


Quinn, JuLIA Province, “The Treatment of 
an Adolescent Boy with a Neurological 
Disorder,” The Family Journal of Social 
Case Work, XXIV (July, 1943), 170-177. 
The speech clinic served as one of the aids 

in the training of the case reported in this 

article, a congenital cerebral spastic boy. 


SHAMBAUGH, GEORGE E., “Deafness or Im- 
paired Hearing,” The Journal of the Mich- 
igan State Medical Society, XLII (July, 
1943)» 525-529: 

This article presents a general review of 
the types of deafness and of the treatment 
recommended. 


SoLomon, JosePH C., “Psychiatric Implica- 
tions of Deafness,” Mental Hygiene, 
XXVII (July, 1943), 439-445- 

The emotional effect of deafness on the 
individual is great. Personality problems 
must be prevented, not cured. 


VoeLKER, CHARLES H., “Incidence of Patho- 
logic Speech Behavior in the American 
General Population,” Archives of Oto- 


1943), 


laryngology, XXXVIII (August, 
113-121. 
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A survey of speech problems as diagnosed 
during a period of more than a decade is 
presented in this article. 


Weaver, D. F., “Carcinoma of the Larynx,” 
The Journal of the Michigan State Medi- 
cal Society, XLII (July, 1948), 521-525. 
Cases are reported which illustrate the gen- 

eral types of surgical procedure used in treat- 

ment of carcinoma of the larynx. 


Warrney, H. H., “Tonsillectomy Versus 
Tonsillectomy,” The Journal of the Flor- 
ida Medical Association, XXX (July, 
1943), 18-19. 

Reporting upon 215, cases of tonsillectomy, 
the author concludes by recommending the 
use of the Automatic Mechanical Device. 


James AsA, “Neuropsychiatric Prob- 
lems Arising in the Civilian Population,” 
The Journal of the Oklahoma State Medi- 
cal Association, XXXVI (July, 1943). 287- 
288. 

The war is a precipitating cause for an in- 
creased number of nervous and mental break- 
downs in predisposed individuals rather than 
a direct cause of these. 


Winter, Leo, “Fractures of the Mandible,” 
The American Journal of Surgery, LXI 
(September, 1943), 367-379. 

This article tells of the advantages of the 

Roger Anderson Skeletal Fixation appliance 


for the treatment of fractures of the mandi- 
ble. 


Younc, G. ALEXANDER, “Psychoneuroses of 
War,” The Nebraska State Medical Jour- 
nal, XXVIII (September, 1943), 280-284. 


The author relates experiences in treating 
psychoneurotic war veterans. 


SPEECH PEDAGOGY 


ALvarez, WALTER C., “Diagnostic Time Sav- 
ers for Overworked Physicians,” The Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, 


CXXII (July 31, 1943), 933-937. 


A physician on some of the little 
tricks of diagnosis which he has “picked up” 
in the course of forty years. 


Baruch, Dorotny W., “Helping Children 
Face War,” Marriage and Family Living, 
V (Summer, 1943), 49-51- 

Many and simple are the aids which help 
children face war days, Fear is unavoidable, 
and one necessity is that children be helped 
to express it and thereby to gain relief from 
it. 


Carson, Eart R., “Treatment of Infantile 
Cerebral Palsy,” The Diplomate, XV 
(June-July, 1943), 201-205. 

The answer to the problem of cerebral 
palsy lies in education. Certain exercises and 
methods of relaxation aid, and most impor- 
tant is the need of real hard work and perse- 
verance. 


Case, R. D., “Training the Handicapped,” 
The School Executive, LXIII (September, 
1943), 31, 36. 

The rehabilitation school in Salinas, Cali- 
fornia, is an example of State and local co- 
operation in aiding the handicapped. 


Cuase, Frances B., “Jefferson Pupils Broad- 
cast for Victory,” The Nation’s Schools, 
XXXII (September, 1943), 24-25. 

Radio broadcasting interest manifested by 

a 7A English class has resulted in a workshop 

club with varied activities which educate 

not only participants but listeners as well. 


Cuurcn, Mary E., “Camping with Crippled 
Children,” Recreation, XXXVII (Septem- 
ber, 1943), 346-348, 353- 

Camp Greentop spells a magic name to 
more than four hundred crippled children in 

Baltimore and rural Maryland. 


Corpts, ANNA D., “What About Phonics?” 
The Grade Teacher, LXI (September, 
1948), 24-80. 

Teaching of phonics can be made to func- 
tion in reading instruction only when the 
unity of the word itself is preserved. Pupils 
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should always see letters in their natural set- 
tings within words. 


Diemer, Georce W., “The Improvement of 
Instruction in Colleges,” Peabody Journal 
of Education, XXI (July, 1943), 41-46. 

The president of a Missouri teachers col- 
lege suggests ways in which teachers may im- 
prove their techniques of instruction. He 
recommends especially that college teachers 
acquire a willingness to experiment in order 
to determine whether or not educational 
theories actually work in practical situations. 


Dopce, Artruur F., “What Are the Person- 
ality Traits of the Successful Teacher?” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXVII, 
(August, 1943), 325°337- 

From a study of personality inventories 
filled out by 301 teachers the author of this 
article computes five essential qualifications 
found in the successful teacher. 


SAMUEL G., “Radio Appreciation— 
A Plea and a Program,” High Points, XXV, 
(June, 1943), 47-50. 

Units for improving and building radio 
appreciation in the classroom are suggested. 


Brennan, “A Reporter at Large: Ab- 
bott’s No Good Without Costello,” The 
New Yorker, XIX (May 8, 1943), 42-57- 
Youthbuilders, Inc., meets informally once 

a week to carry on discussions of topics of 

interest to junior high school students in 

New York City. This club has 102 chapters 

in the city, with a limited membership of 

twenty to thirty members in each unit. The 
subject under consideration in this article is 

“Should There Be Free Speech in Wartime?” 


HENRIKsSON, Ernest H., “What About 
Speech?” The School Executive, LXII (Au- 
gust, 1943), 25. 

The author presents a half page justifica- 
tion of speech education during wartime. 


HeERzBERG, Frep, and RayMonp E. Duke, 
“The Officer-Instructor,” The Military Sur- 
geon, XCIII (August, 1943), 151-157. 


Officers should realize the importance of 
good teaching techniques when they under- 
take the job of training soldiers. They can 
profit immeasurably from observing mistakes 
and successes in others. A course in public 
speaking at Carlisle Barracks stressed this. 


Leasure, J. Kent, “Treatment and Rehabili- 
tation of the Hard of Hearing Child,” The 
Journal of the Indiana State Medical As- 
sociation, XXXVI (August, 1943), 391-393. 
Hints are given in this article for prevent- 

ing the development of hearing problems in 

children. 


McCatt, Junius W., “Preliminary Voice 
Training for Laryngectomy,” Archives of 
Otolaryngology, XXXVIII (July, 1948), 
10-16. 

Basing his observations upon thirty-two 
cases appearing in St. Luke’s Hospital, Cleve- 
land, the author emphasizes the value of pre- 
liminary speech training for the laryngectom- 
ized patient. 


McCa_t, Jutius W., “Preoperative Training 
for Development of the Esophageal Voice 
in Laryngectomized Patients,” The Annals 
of Otology, Rhinology and Laryngology, 
LII (June, 1943), 364-371. 

It is much easier to learn the basic require- 
ments of esophageal speech before rather 
than after laryngectomy. Patients to be sub- 
jected to total laryngectomy should be given 
voice training before the operation. 


Parry, Rosert Hucues, “The Child as a 
Wartime Problem,” American Journal of 
Public Health and the Nation’s Health, 
XXXIII (September, 1943), 1043-1053. 

A report on measures which have been set 
up to care for children in wartime is given 
by the author, who is Medical Officer of 
Health for the City and Port of Bristol, Eng- 
land, and Professor of Preventive Medicine, 
University of Bristol. 
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(Please send items of interest for this department directly to 
Miss KENTZLER, CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN.) 


Ernest C. Fossum, formerly on the faculty 
of the Junior and Teachers College, Kansas 
City, Mo., is now Assistant Professor of 
Speech in Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls. 

P. Merville Larson, last year the Acting 
Head of the Department of Speech in Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, 
is now Acting Head of the department in 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San 
Marcos. 

J. Glenn Ross, who was National Director 
of the Speakers Bureau of the American Red 
Cross last year, has returned to Eastern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College as head of its 


Department of Speech. 


Edwin Duerr, on leave from the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, is spending the year 
in New York City, engaged in theatre work. 


Charles F. Hunter is now on the faculty of 
the University of Missouri. 


Hurst R. Anderson, formerly Registrar and 
Professor of Speech in Allegheny College, is 
now President of Centenary Junior College 
in Hackettstown, New Jersey. His new duties 
have compelled him to resign as Chairman of 
the Speech Education Committee of the As- 
sociation. 

an. ~*hy Anderson, formerly Instructor of 
Speech in the University of Illinois, is now 
serving with the Red Cross. 


Burrell Hansen has resigned his position 
as a member of the Purdue University staff 
to do part-time teaching and to begin work 
on his Doctorate in the Department of 
Speech of the University of Missouri. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RUTH P. KENTZLER, Editor 


Miss Avonelle Sheward is now Hearing 
Test Supervisor in Purdue University. She 
came to Purdue from the University of Michi- 
gan Speech Clinic. Miss Loraine Anson, for- 
merly Hearing Test Supervisor in Purdue, is 
now on the faculty of the University of Iowa. 


Rossell Hope Robbins, the British author- 
ity on Middle English lyrics and choral 
speaking, is now serving as a private in the 
izth Regiment of the Quartermaster Train- 
ing Corps at Camp Lee, Virginia. 

. 


Mrs. Ivamae Small Hilts, formerly a teach- 
ing fellow in the School of Speech, North- 
western University, is now Head of the De- 
partment of Speech in Kalamazoo College. 


Alan Schneider, formerly Assistant Direc- 
tor of Dramatics in the Catholic University, 
has been on leave since November, 1942, serv- 
ing with the Division of Educational Services 
of the Bureau of Special Operations, Office 
of War Information, Washington, D.C. 


Ted Kennedy, who received his Master's 
degree last summer from the University of 
Wisconsin, began service in September as an- 
nouncer for Station WIBA, Madison. 


John Vance Neale, who recently has been 
Visiting Associate Professor of Speech in the 
University of Missouri, has now returned to 
Dartmouth College. 


Dayton D. McKean, formerly on leave 
from Dartmouth College and serving as 
Deputy Finance Commissioner and adviser 
to Governor Edison of New Jersey, has now 
returned to the Dartmouth campus. Profes- 
sors McKean and Neale both will assist in 
teaching military units. 
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William B. McCoard, Acting Head of the 
Department in Western Reserve University, 
is now a lieutenant (jg) in the Navy. 


H. H. Brockhaus of Oberlin College is now 
a Technician, 4th Grade, in the Army, sta- 
tioned at Camp Barkeley, Texas. 


Lieutenant Robert G. Gunderson, on leave 
from Oberlin College, is now an Army censor 
stationed in Iceland. 


Wayne N. Thompson, who received his 
Doctorate from Northwestern University in 
June, is now Assistant Professor of Speech in 
Bowling Green State University, Ohio. 


Harold M. Jordan, formerly of Bowling 
Green State University, is now in the gradu- 
ate school of Northwestern University. 


Robert Gard, Director of the Cornell New 
York State Plays Project, taught Playwriting 
last summer in the Banff School of Fine Arts. 
He is now in the University of Alberta for a 
year of regional playwriting and folklore. 


Walter H. Stainton, Assistant Director of 
the Cornell Theatre, left in September for a 
captaincy in the Chemical Warfare Service of 
the Army. 


Assistant Director H. D. Albright of the 
Cornell Theatre returned to duty after nine 
months for the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the University of Virginia surveying the col- 
lege, school, and countryside drama in Vir- 
ginia. 

To the Cornell University Theatre in Sep- 
tember went Sydney J. Risk, Rockefeller Fel- 
low for projects in Canadian Rural Drama, 
from Alberta; and Thomas E. Poag, Ameri- 
can Education Board Fellow for projects in 
Negro College and School Drama, from Ten- 


In November The Lake Guns of Seneca 
and Cayuga and Eight Other Plays of Up- 
state New York was published by the Cornell 
University Press; and the New York State 


Plays Project, with Messrs. Drummond and 
Gard, plans another volume of regional plays 


for next year. 
* @ 


The Indiana State Board of Education this 
year adopted the following requirements for 
a General Speech License and for a Speech 
Correction and Hearing Therapy License. 
Chairman of the Legislative-Curriculum 
Committee of the Indiana Teachers of 
Speech Association, that cooperated with the 
State Board, was D. W. Morris of Indiana 
State Teachers College. 


General Speech License 


A. To be eligible for the General Speech Li- 
cense one must have a total of twenty- 
four semester hours in the field of speech 
divided as follows: 


Hours 
1. Fundamentals of Speech and sci- 
entific background ............ 5 
a. Fundamentals 
b. Phonetics 


c. Speech correction 
d. Voice science 
e. Psychology of speech 
f. Etc. 
2. Public Speaking and Discussion . 5 
a. Public speaking 
b. Argumentation and debate 
c. Group discussion 
d. Speech composition 
e. Form of address 
f. Ete. 
3- Oral Interpretation and Dramat- 
5 
a. Interpretation 
b. Play production 
c. Acting 
d. Scene design 
e. Lighting 
f. Directing 
g. Etc. 
4. Electives in Speech ............ 9 
a. Additional courses in any one 
or more of the three divisions 
above, or 
b. Additional courses in any one 
or more of the three divisions 
above as applied to radio 
broadcasting 


B. All persons teaching one or more Speech 
courses for credit in the public schools of 
Indiana shall be required to hold a Speech 
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License beginning with September, 1944. 
Any course in which the major emphasis 
is placed upon public speaking, debating, 
dramatics, oral interpretation, or the im- 
provement of oral communication shall 
be thought of as a Speech Course. 

C. Those persons, not holding a Speech Li- 
cense, who have regularly taught speech 
courses during the three years prior to 
September, 1945, shall complete require- 
ments for the Speech License by Septem- 
ber, 1947. 

D. Permits may be granted to teachers who 
have completed fifteen semester hours of 
approved work provided that at least three 
hours of this total is held in the field of 
the course to be taught. For example if 
the course to be taught is Public Speaking, 
then three of the fifteen hours must be 
in the Public Speaking field. Fifteen hours 
of Dramatics, for instance, would not sat- 
isfy the requirement for teaching public 
speaking. 

1. These permits are to be valid for one 
year. 

2. If the teacher continues to teach 
Speech, for each one year he teaches, 
he must complete three semester hours 
or four quarter hours toward the li- 
cense. 

E. This license shall not certify teachers in 
the field of speech correction for which 
a special license is provided. 


Speech Correction License and 
Hearing Therapy License 


SPEECH CORRECTION LICENSE Semester 
Hours 

Psychology of Exceptional Children 2-3 
Clinical Psychology ..........--.- 2-3 
Mental Measurements ........... 2-3 
Diagnostic and Remedial Reading. 2-3 
Public Speaking, Discussion, or Fun- 

damentals of Speech .......... 2-3 
Anatomy and Physiology of Ear and 

Vocal Mechanism .............. 2-8 
Psychophysics of Sound and Audio- 

metric Testing ...........-.-.- 2-3 
Speech Pathology (Elementary) ... 2-3 
Speech Pathology (Advanced) ..... 2-3 
Clinical Practice in Speech Correc- 

5-6 
Minimum TOTAL ................ 30 
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Persons completing the requirements for 
a Speech Correction License may also secure 
a Hearing Therapy License by the comple- 
tion of the following courses: 


Hours 
Hearing Conservation and Pathol- 

Lip Reading 2-3 
Clinical Practice in Lip Reading . 2-3 
HEARING THERAPY LICENSE Semester 

Hours 
Psychology of Exceptional Children 2-3 
Clinical Psychology .............. 2-3 
Mental Measurements ........... 2-3 
Diagnostic and Remedial Reading 2-3 
Public Speaking, Discussion, or Fun- 

damentals of Speech .......... 2-3 
Anatomy and Physiology of Ear and 

Vocal Mechanism .............. 2-3 
Psychophysics of Sound and Audio- 

metric Testing ...............- 2-3 
Speech Pathology (Elementary) .... 2-3 
Hearing Conservation and Pathol- 

2-3 
Clinical Practice in Lip Reading . 2-3 
MINIMUM TOTAL go 


Persons completing the requirements for 
a Hearing Therapy License may also secure 


a Speech Correction License by the comple- 
tion of the following courses: 
Hours 
Speech Pathology (Advanced) .... 2-8 
Clinical Practice in Speech Correc- 


The National Theatre Conference calls 
attention to theatre directors that, through 
bargaining collectively for some five thou- 
sand college, high school, and community 
theatre directions, it has obtained permission 
from Dramatists Play Service and Samuel 
French to offer special reductions to all who 
apply to the National Theatre Conference 


Central Office, Western Reserve University, ° 


Cleveland, Ohio. Application must be made 
at least one month in advance of the open- 
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ing performance. This reduction is over and 
above that quoted by the play leasing agent, 
and ranges from $5.00 to $15.00 a perform- 
ance. 

The following news item comes from the 
Council for Democracy, 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York City: 

Russell Crouse, Elmer Rice, Barrett H. 
Clark, Leah Salisbury and others compose 
an informal committee, with John Tunis as 
chairman, set up at the request of the Coun- 
cil for Democracy, to stimulate the writing 
of short plays on themes and episodes of 
American democracy for high school and 
college acting groups. Writers are being 
asked individually by the Committee. Propa- 
ganda, as such, is being distinctly played 
down, for pieces that are drama in their 
own right. 

Before starting this, the Council for 
Democracy consulted a considerable number 
of speech and drama teachers and received 
such an overwhelmingly enthusiastic response 
on the need for good, new short plays that 
it turned to the writers with ample assurance 
of a welcome among the producers in the 
educational field. The Council will distribute 
the plays for royalty-free production and 
hopes to have the first few ready this fall. 


The New Tools for Learning institute has 
recently issued a 28-page catalogue of avail- 
able films, recordings, radio broadcasts, and 
pamphlets that it can supply on current 
problems for discussion. Approximately 700 
titles are listed on 33 subjects that range 
from postwar problems to civil liberties, sci- 
ence, press, and radio. The catalogue may be 


secured by addressing New Tools for Learn- 


ing, 7 West 16th Street, New York, 11, New 
York. 
* 
Carl Cass, formerly of the University of 
Wisconsin staff is now at Purdue University 
as Director of Playshop. Mr. Cass formerly 
also taught at Truax Field in Madison. His 
first production on the Purdue campus was 
Noel Coward’s Hay Fever, October 14, 15, 
and 16 for the general public. A special show 
was presented on October 17 for the service 
men stationed at Purdue. 


Miss Elsie Yehling has been added to the 


Purdue staff as an instructor in speech and 
technical director of the Playshop. Miss 
Yehling did her undergraduate work at Har- 
ris Teachers College in St. Louis, and re. 
ceived her Master's degree from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. She has been associated 
with Washington University, Harris Teach- 
ers College, and the Summer Theater Colony 
in Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


Miss Esther Holman resigned a position 
as speech correctionist in the public schools 
of Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, to accept a 
position as full-time clinician in the Purdue 
Speech Clinic. Miss Holman holds a Bache- 
lor of Science degree from the University 
of Wisconsin, and has worked there for the 
past three summers for her Master's degree 
in speech correction. 


V. A. Ketcham, who recently resigned as 
Chairman of Ohio State University’s Depart- 
ment of ‘Speech, had served for thirty years 
as head of the speech work in that institu- 
tion, first in the Department of English and 
in later years in the separate department. 
During this time the work in speech grew 
from one course in public speaking into a 
complete program leading to the A.B., M.A., 
and Ph.D. degrees. The speech staff at Ohio 
State consists of twenty-seven persons and 
the equipment includes special facilities for 
public address and debating, a Drama 
Studio, Radio Workshop, and extensive 
phonetic laboratories. 


Listening-post committees have been set 
up throughout the United States to aid the 
George Peabody Radio Awards Board in its 
annual selections of “Pulitzer prizes of the 
air.” About two thousand persons in over 
one hundred cities now evaluate programs in 
their own communities and make recom- 
mendations to the Peabody Board. 

Among the chairmen of these committees 
are the following teachers of speech: Forest 
L. Whan, Wichita area; Kenneth Bartlett, 
Syracuse area; Sherman Lawton, Columbia, 
Mo., area; John Gunstream, state of Texas; 
Waldo Abbot, Detroit area; Robert B. Hud- 
son, Denver area; John Paul Duncan, Akron, 
Ohio; Adelaide Morse, Emporia area. 

The personnel of the committees in the 
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various universities include the following: 
Albert Crews, Northwestern; H. Clay Harsh- 
barger, Iowa; Ralph McGinnis, Montana; 
John S. Penn, North Dakota; R. C. Higgy, 
Ohio State; Raymond W. Tyson, Pennsyl- 
vania State; Hale Aarnes, South Dakota; 
Henry L. Ewbank, Wisconsin. 


James C. Kelly, formerly of Gerstmeyer 
High School, Terre Haute, is now on the 
speech staff of Indiana State Teachers Col- 


lege. 


Miss Mabel Cook has accepted a position in 
the English Department of the St. Cloud State 
Teachers College. She will teach the courses 
offered in speech in the college and supervise 
the speech work of the Laboratory School. 
Miss Cook is filling the position of Dr. Ethel 
A. Kaump, on leave of absence while an officer 
in the SPARS. 


The Newport News (Virginia) High School, 
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under the direction of Dorothy M. Crane, has 
developed an amateur theatrical program for 
the nearby Army personnel that is now in its 
third season. During the past twenty-four 
months 189 performances have been given, 
and this has been done without requiring stu- 
dent rehearsals outside of school and with no 
student participating oftener than every two 
weeks. At the close of the second season, the 
Special Service Officer at Fort Eustis wrote 
that “the quality and type of entertainment 
has been an invaluable contribution to the in- 
ternal recreational program,” and that “we 
will be most happy to welcome you and your 
players whenever you may find it convenient 
to be with us.” 
Emerson W. Miller of the College of 
Wooster died unexpectedly on October 16. 
He had been a member of the Association 
for approximately a quarter century, and at 
the last national convention, on December 
30, 1942, he delivered the memorial address 
on Howard S. Woodward. 
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George V. Bohman: Instruction in the 
Military Units in the Eastern Area (A.B. 
Monmouth; M.A. Wisconsin) is Chairman 
of the Department of Public Speaking in 
Dartmouth College, Executive Secretary of the 
Eastern Public Speaking Conference, a mem- 
ber of the NATS subcommittee on colleges 
and universities, and author of the chapter in 
History and Criticism of American Public 
Address on American colonial speaking. 

Lionel Crocker: Instruction in College 
Military Units in the Middle West (A.B., 
M.A., Ph.D., Michigan) is Chairman of the 
Department of Speech in Denison University. 
He is the author of Public Speaking for Col- 
lege Students. 

Wilson B. Paul: Instruction in College 
Military Units in the Far West (A.B. Tay- 
lor; M.A., Ph.D., Iowa) was formerly Head 
of the Department of Speech and Dean of 


Men in Illinois Wesleyan University, is now . 


Chairman of the Speakers Bureau of the 
Denver Defense Council; University Level 
Advisor, Western Association of Teachers of 
Spech; and Secretary-Treasurer, Speech Sec- 
tion, College Education Association. 

C. M. Wise: Instruction in College Mili- 
tary Units in the South (A.B. State Teach- 
ers, Kirksville, Mo.; A.M., Chicago; Ph.D., 
Wisconsin; graduate student, Washington 
University, Columbia; postdoctoral studies, 
Brown; North Carolina) is head of the De- 


‘partment of Speech in Louisiana State Uni- 


versity, was Editor of the QUARTERLY JourR- 
NAL OF SPEECH, 1935-1938, and President of 
the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPEECH, 1942. 

Glen E. Mills: Misconceptions Concerning 
Daniel Webster (B.S. Eastern South Dakota 
Normal; A.M., Ph.D., Michigan) is an In- 
structor in Public Speaking in Northwestern 
University. He is the author of articles on 
public speaking in Speech Monographs, The 
Gavel, The Speaker and The Forensic. In 
1941-42 he was instructor in Michigan. 

L. Gray Burdin: Public Speaking in New 
York City in 1850 (B.S., M.S., Butler; M.A., 
Northwestern) is an Assistant Professor of 
Speech and Director of Radio in Butler Uni- 
versity. 

George P. Rice: Early Stuart Rhetorical 


AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS 


LIONEL CROCKER, Editor 


Education is Instructor in Public Speaking 
at the Pennsylvania State College and a previ- 
ous contributor to the JOURNAL, 

Edwin Duerr: Theatre in an Academic 
Gown (A.B., California; M.A. Cornell) is the 
play reader for the National Theatre Con- 
ference, and has contributed frequently to 
Theatre Arts Monthly, Recently he directed 
The Eve of St. Mark for the Cleveland Play 
House. In February he resigned his assistant 
professorship in the Graduate School of 
Western Reserve University for a visiting pro- 
fessorship in the Carnegie Institute of Tech. 
nology. At present he is doing professional 
theatre work in New York City. 

E. S. Cortwright: Selecting, Casting and 
Rehearsing the High-School Play (A.B., lowa 
State Teachers; M.A. Michigan) is Head of 
the Department of Speech in the Fort Dodge 
High School and Junior College, and is Past 
President of the Iowa Association of Teach 
ers of Speech. For several years he was © 
director of the Fort Dodge Community Play- 
ers. 

Lee S. Hultzén: Vowel Quality in Un 
stressed Syllables in American Speech (A.B, 
Ph.D., Cornell) has taught at Cornell, Wash- 
ington, Dartmouth, Columbia, California, 
and Missouri, and has published articles on 
rhetoric, phonetics, and speech correction in 
various collections and learned journals, in- 
cluding Speech Monographs. He was a Field 
Worker for the Linguistic Atlas of New Eng 
land, was Managing Editor of American 
Speech for two years, and served on the Ad 
visory Committee on Pronunciation for the 
Thorndike-Century Dictionaries. During the 
First World War he was a 1st Lieutenant, 
311th Infantry, wounded in action and deco 
rated with the Distinguished Service Cross, 
Purple Heart, Croix de Guerre with Palms, 
and Legion of Honor. 

Jon Eisenson: A Second Study in the Af 
fective Value of Speech Sounds (M.A., Ph.D. 
Columbia) is a member of the Department 
of Speech in Brooklyn College; taught in 
Wisconsin during the summers of 1939, 1949 
and 1941; is the author of Psychology of 
Speech and coauthor with Mildred Freburg 
Berry of The Defective in Speech. 

Jerome Fisher (A.B., M.A., Brooklyn Col 
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lege), formerly on the speech staff in Brook- 
lyn and a graduate student in the State Uni- 
versity of lowa, is with the armed forces as 
a personnel consultant. 

Sylvia G. Sucher (A.B., Brooklyn; M.A., 
Columbia), is a teacher of speech in the New 
York City high schools, now on leave of 
absence. 

A. B. Pomerantz: In Reply to Miss Ander- 
son on General Semantics (A.B., New York 
University; M.A., Wisconsin) was working 
on his Ph.D. dissertation in Wisconsin and 
teaching in Brooklyn College at the time of 
his induction into the army in 1941. He is 
now serving in North Africa as a Personnel 
Consultant in the Adjutant General's De- 
partment. 

Jeanette O. Anderson: How Much Is One 
(A.B. Rockford; M.A., Ph.D., Wisconsin) is 
Director of the Speech Clinic and an Instruc- 
tor in Speech in Purdue University. Her “Cri- 
tique of General Semantics” in the April, 
1943, issue provoked two replies and her 
rejoinder that appears in this issue. 

John R. Knott: One What? (A.B., A.M., 
Ph.D., Iowa) is Assistant Professor of Clinical 
Psychology, in Psychiatry and Psychology, in 
the State University of Iowa, and author to 
the reply to Miss Anderson that appeared in 
the October issue of the JOURNAL. 

Giles Wilkeson Gray: The “Voice Quali- 
ties” in the History of Elocution (A.B. De- 
Pauw, M.A., Wisconsin, Ph.D., lowa) is Pro- 
fessor of Speech in Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. He is past President of the Southern 
Association of Teachers of Speech and past 
Editor of the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
SpeEcH. Most of his time at present is given 
to teaching physics in the Army Specialized 
Training Program. 

John M. Fletcher: A Predisposing Cause 
of Stuttering (A.B., Vanderbilt; M.A., Colo- 
rado; Ph.D., Clark) is Professor of Psychology 
in Tulane University. He is author of The 
Problem of Stuttering in Psychology in Edu- 
cation (by C. E. Skinner) and contributor to 
Stuttering: Significant Theories and Thera- 
pies by E. F. Hahn. He has specialized in the 
study of functional speech disorders. 

Babette Jean David: Teaching American 
Speech to Refugees, speech pathologist and 
correctionist, was a former student of Dr. 
Alexander and Dr. Whaland (of Paris, 
France). She was affiliated with the refugee 
Committee for Speech Rehabilitation of 
Emigrés, San Francisco. She is on call for the 


Stanford University School of Medicine, and 
the Child Guidance Clinic of San Francisco, 
in addition to doing speech rehabilitation 
and pathology in private practice. 

D. W. Morris: The Student Teacher's 
Speech (A.B., Park; M.A., Maine, Ph.D., 
Iowa) is Chairman of the Department of 
Speech and Director of the Special Education 
Clinics in the Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute. He is Secretary-Treasurer 
of the American Speech Correction Associa- 
tion. 

Alan W. Huckleberry: The Student Teach- 
er’s Speech (A.B., DePauw; M.A., Louisiana) 
is Assistant Professor of Speech and Director 
of the Speech Clinic in Ball State Teachers 
College. He compiled data for “The Teach- 
ers’ Speech” while a member of the Depart- 
ment of Speech in Indiana State Teachers 
College. He has been active in curriculum, 
license, and forensic speech work in Indiana 
for the past eight years. 

Ernest H. Henrikson: Some Effects on 
Stage Fright of a Course in Speech (AB., 
Oregon; M.A., Ph.D., Iowa, postdoctorate 
study, Iowa, Southern California, Columbia) 
is Associate Professor of Speech and Director 
of the Speech Clinic in the University of Den- 
ver, is the author of articles in the field of 
general speech, speech education, and speech 
correction in the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
Speecn, Speech Monographs, Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, Journal of High Educa- 
tion, School Executive, Journal of Speech Dis- 
orders, etc. At present he is an Assistant Edi- 
tor of the Journal of Speech Disorders. 

Ernest C. Fossum: Speech and Occupa- 
tional Needs (A.B., Augustana, M.A., Ph.D., 
Iowa) is Assistant Professor of Speech in 
Iowa State Teachers College, was formerly as- 
sociated with the public schools of Kansas 
City, Mo., and taught in the Junior and 
Teachers College. During 1941-42 he devoted 
much of his time to the Occupational Study 
of the Greater Kansas City area. 

P. Merville Larson: The Junior College 
(B.S., M.S., Kansas State College, Ph.D., 
Northwestern) is Acting Head of the Depart- 
ment of Speech, Southwest Texas State Teach- 
ers College. For twelve years he was head of 
junior college departments of speech in 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and North Park College, 
Chicago, is immediate past president of Phi 
Rho Pi, national junior college forensics so- 
ciety, and has served on its Executive Council 
for nine years. 
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Northwestern University 
ote Hunter College 


George Washington University 
Term Expires 1945 


Elected by N.A.T.S., 1942 . University of Michigan 
Elected by N.A.T.S., 1942 . ‘ . University of Texas 
Elected by N.A.T.S., 1942 . . College of the City of New York 
Elected by N.A.T.S., 1942 . . .« University of Virginia 


President of N.A.T.S., 1942 


Ex Officio 1943, ‘44, "45 - Louistana State University 


Term Expires 1946 

President of N.A.T-.S., 1943 
Ex Officio 1944, ‘45, "46 . University of Wisconsin 
Term Expires 1947 


Ed. N.A. 1 “4 
Es 1945, "46, 
Research Ed. of WATS. 1942, ‘43. 
Ex Officio 1945, 46,47 . 


Wabash College 
Cornell University 


Term Expires 1948 
Ex. Sec. of N.A.T.S., July 1942-June 1945 


Ex Officio July 1945-June 1948 . Wayne University 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH 


December, 1943 


Contributions of ten dollars from each of the following members have enabled the 
Association to expand THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH and to undertake the 

ublication of additional literature of professional interest to the teacher of Speech 
in the elementary school, high school, college, and university. 


* Those reported serving with the armed forces 


HALE AARNES, University of South Dakota 
Watpo Assot, University of Michigan 

Haze. B. Assott, Converse College 

*ELTON ABERNATHY, Louisiana Polytechnic Insti- 
tute 

W. Apams, Centralia (Ill.) Township 
Junior College 

Acnes I. ALLARDYCE, Syracuse University 
OSEPHINE ALLENSWORTH, Memphis City Schools 
WER ALY, University of Missouri 

MARTIN P. ANDERSEN, University of Wisconsin 

Hurst R. ANpERSON, Centenary Junior College 

Jeanette O. ANDERSON, Purdue University 

C. C, Arenps, Elmhurst College 

Grace W. ATHERTON, Washington (D.C.) Public 
Schools 

1 Jerrery Aver, Oberlin College 
aup MAy Bascock, University of Utah 

Josern H. Baccus, University of Redlands 

Ou L. Backus, University of Michigan 

MARK Baicey, University of Maine 

A. Craic Bairp, State University of Iowa 

Sara M. Barser, Richmond Hill (N.Y.) High 
School 


KENNETH G. BARTLETT, Syracuse University 
Joseru D. BATcHELLER, Ohio University 
Paut R. Beat, Pennsylvania State 
CaTHerine W. BeaucHAMP, Washington, D.C. 
Georce E. BeaucHamp, Washington, D.C. 
*N. B. Beck, Stanford University 
Iva Beetriey, Pinckneyville (Ill.) Community 
High School 
AuBuRN Bent, Brooklyn College 
*Morun Bett, University of Toledo 
AcK E. Benper, New York University 
RANC Berry, J. Sterling ey Fal College 
Mitprep F. Berry, Rockford lege 
Bitto, Wayne University 
ouN W. Biack, Kenyon College 
M. Biake, Municipal University of Wich- 
ita 
*GirrorD Biyton, Western Michigan College of 
Education 
*Paut C. Boomstitrer, Goucher Coll 
Guapys L. Borcuers, University of Wisconsin 
Eart E. Panhandle Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 
Cart G. Branpt, University of Michigan 
Etta M. Braunticn, Supplementary School for 
Lip Reading and —— Correction 
Lester R. BRENIMAN, Wichita, Kan. 
W. Norwoop Bricance, Wabash College 
Marte E. Brittin, Wichita, Kan. 
OHN MARK Bropny, Evander Childs High School 
ose C. BRroucHTon, Ithaca Coll 
Donatp C. Bryant, Washington aiversiey 
PEARL BUCHANAN, Eastern Kentucky State Teach- 
ers College 
Donatp O. BueLL, Michigan State College 
W. ArtTHurR CABLE, University of Arizona 
Rosert B. Caper, Hendrix College 
RayMoND T. CARHART, Northwestern University 
ANNA M. Carr, Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 


1 
K. Carrutn, University of Michigan 
Cuester Carson, Hinckley, Ill. 
Joun Catuey, Feagin School of Dramatic Art 


Howarp CHENERY, Kalamazoo (Mich.) Central 
High School 
Eucene C. Cuenowetn, Central Michigan College 
of Education 
RALPH bE S. CuiLps, Cooper Union 
KENNETH CHRISTIANSEN, Porter, Minn. 
OHN N. Crancy, University of Michigan 
D. Crark, University of O 
Vivian CLARKE, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hevten Hake Ctutron, Yonkers (N.Y.) School 
Eight 
Hana Unger Speech Studio 
(N.Y.C.) 
Moree Compere, Michigan State College 
Brotuer C. Cornetius, La Salle Academy 
Epmunp A. Cortez, University of New Hamp- 
shire 
Rupert L, Cortricnt, Wayne University 
Tuomas E. Coutton, Brooklyn College 
Ronatp C. Cox, University of Notre Dame 
ALLEN CRAFTON, University of Kansas 
LioneL Crocker, Denison University 
Naomt Crowe, Martins Ferry (Ohio) High 
School 
Mary Cryan, Racine (Wis.) Public Schools 
Cornetius C, CUNNINGHAM, Northwestern Univer- 
sit 
L. Curry, Chicago, Ill. 
ANNETTE Lucite Cusack, John Adams High 
School 
Tueresa A. Dacey, Boston (Mass.) Public Schools 
KENNETH Damon, College of the City of New 
York 
*Paut Davee, Christian College 
*Harry B. Davis, Southwestern 
Mitprep E. Davis, Cabool (Mo.) High School 
Otive Burcn Davis, Hunter College High School 
G. E. Densmore, University of Michigan 
MILTon Dickens, Syracuse University 
Joun Doman, Jr., University of Pennsylvania 
*STANLEY T. Donner, Northwestern Universit 
BarBara Doss, El Centro (Calif.) Union High 
School 
Ciype W. Dow, Massachusetts State Colleg¢ 
Vivian Downs, Durant (Okla.) Public Schools 
Ormond J. Drake, New York University 
HArovp A. Dresset, River Rouge (Mich.) Public 
Schools 
A. M. DrumMonp, Cornell University 
H. Happon Duptey, Chowan College 
Leonea B. Duptey, Howard University 
MeLsa Hurp Duncan, New York City 
CLarence H. Epwaros, Colorado State College 
Davis Epwarps, The University of Chicago 
Louis M. E1cu, University of Michigan 
Bert Ems.ey, Ohio State University 
MARCELINE ERIcKsON, The Stout Institute 
Harry Evans, Dale Carnegie Institute 
Marsee F, Evans, Birmingham-Southern College 
H. L. Ewsank, University of Wisconsin 
Grant Famsanks, National Research Council 
Sern A. FEssENDEN, Kutztown (Pa.) State Teach- 
ers College 
Tuorret B. Fest, Albion College 
Rosert P. FLANAGAN, Holy Cross College 
Ernest C. Fossum, Iowa State Teachers College 
Jacos F. Foster, Brooklyn College 
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WILLIAM TRUFANT Foster, Jaffrey, N.H. 

FRANK Fow er, University of Kentucky 

*ConrAD Freep, West Texas State Teachers College 

NorMAN WM. FREEsTONE, Occidental Coll 

Est1 Freup, Bellevue Hospital (N.Y.C.) 

Cares A. Fritz, New York University 
OHN Frizze.t, Pennsylvania State College 
HEODORE Fucus, Northwestern University 

Mary J. Garser, Smith College 

GERALDINE GARRISON, Western Reserve University 

Paut E. Geisennor, Michigan State College 

State Teachers College (Minot, 
N.D.) 

Howarp GILKINSON, University of Minnesota 

Witsur E. Gian, University of Missouri 

MADELEINE GLYNN, Austin High School (Chicago) 

*Witu1AM H. Gonper, Trinity University 

ELLEN Haven Goutp, Alabama College 

Davi M. Grant, Hastings College 

Guces W. Gray, Louisiana State University 

CHARLES P, Green, The “eo! of Oklahoma 

James S. Greene, National Hospital for Speech 
Disorders 

Hitprep A. Gross, Detroit (Mich.) Public Schools 

B. Gustarson, C Coll 

*WaRREN GuTHRIE, Western Reserve University 

*Eucene F. Hann, Wayne University 

P. HAtsteap, University of Michigan 

HAMPTON, Indianapolis, Ind. 

KennetaH G. Hance, University of Michigan 

*Howarp C. HANsEN, Kent State University 

*FosteR HARMON, Indiana University 

Gupert V. Hartke, The Catholic "University of 
America 


Rutu R. Haun, University of Pittsburgh 

DonaLp HaywortH, Mich State Coll 

WILHELMINA G. Heppe, Adamson High 
(Dallas, Tex.) 

Vivian E. Tate Hecwoop, Dunbar High School, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Huco E, HELLMAN, Marquette University 

Harry J. HELTMAN, Syracuse University 

MARY HENDERSON, Bryn Mawr College 

J. H. Henninc, Alabama Coll 

Howarp Hiccins, Emerson 


M. HosBe_MAn, St. Louis Public Schools 
Ray E. Hotcomse, MacMurray College 
niversity 


=~ N. How, Kent State 
- Lincotn D. Homes, Illinois State Normal 
University 
S. Princeton Universit 
Ws. Smitey Howett, University of Wisconsin 
Mary Wene Huser, University of Wisconsin 
*Rosert B. Huser, University of Oregon 
Lee S. Huttzen, Columbia, Mo. 
R. C. Hunter, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Mrs. Sara M. W. Huntiey, Bay Ridge High 
School (Brooklyn) 
R. K. ImMeL, University of Southern California 
LituiaAn Brown INcHRAM, Quincy (Ill.) Conserva- 
tory of Music 
HELEN Irwin, Seton Hill College 
C. Bishop Jounson, A. B. Davis High School (Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y.) 
T. Jonson, University of Alabama 
WENDELL A. JOHNSON, State University of Iowa 
ALFRED K. JONES, a Washington High 
School, Indiana 
MARGUERITE Hunter College 
*LyMan S. Jupson, Kalamazoo College 
Ciaupe E. KANTNeR, Louisiana State University 
*Ray E. Kessey, University of New Hampshire 
EveLyN Kenesson, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
V. A. Kercuam, Ohio State University 
Gorpon J. K.orr, Wayne University 
, FRANKLIN H. Knower, State Universi 
. Douctas Knox, Glendale (Calif.) H 
AGDALENE KRAMER, Columbia University 
Ciara E. KREFTING, Polytechnic Institute 
VALENTINE KRrikorRIAN, San Buena Ventura (Calif.) 
Elementary Schools 
osern A. KuHN, Long Beach (N.Y.) High School 
University of Nebraska 
Evetyn M. S. Lasapig, Emerson College of Self- 
(Hollywood, Calif. 
Carrot: P. LAnMAN, Albion College 


of Iowa 
School 


Orvin Larson, Indiana University 

P. MeERviLLE Larson, Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College 

J. LatHaM, Columbia University 

SHERMAN P. Lawton, Stephens College 

CuarLes Layton, Muskingum 

Heven B. Lez, Newton (Mass.) High School 

* IRVING Lee, Northwestern Universit 

a A San Luis Obispo (Calit.) Public 

quar H. Leverton, New York City 

Tuomas R. Lewss, Dwight (Ill.) Township High 

C. Leypen, Stephens 

Jean LiepMaNn, Monmouth College 

Anna E. Linpsiom, Western Michigan College of 
Education 

Cuarwes F. Linpstey, Occidental College 

Cuaries W. Lomas, Stanford Universit 

Mary Coates Loncericn, Haynes, Calit. 

Sara Lowrey, Baylor University 

Wiu1aM D. Lucas, Northwestern University 

Eveanor M. Lusg, Wells College 

Kionpa Lynn, Flagstaff (Ariz) State Teachers 
Coll 


ege 

Epwarp C. MAsig, State University of lowa 

Dorotuy V. MacKinnon, Hampton Institute 

Epwarp J. MAjeske, Sacred Heart Seminary, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Louis A. MALLory, Brooklyn College 

Wirarp B. Marsn, Hamilton Coll 

Darret J. Mase, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege (Trenton) 

NorMan W. Matrtis, Harvard University 

—_ H. McBurney, Northwestern University 
y C. McCatt, College of the Pacific 

Grorce A. McCaLmon, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity 

MERRILL Warp McCiatcney, WWJ, Detroit 

B. McCoarp, Western Reserve Univer- 


sity 
w McGraw, Michigan State College 
Axa Park (Mich.) Junior 
Frspenicx B. McKay, Michigan State Normal 
ege 
McM , Mountain View 
urRY, Moun (Calif.) High 


MeEBLIN, University of Southern Cali- 


J. DM MENCHHOFER, Michigan State 
VILLE C, MiLcer, Purdue University 
E. Northwestern University 
A. D. Mittson, Kensington, Md. 
Avsert O. Santa Barbara State College 
“ALAN H. Monrog, Purdue University 
Hortense Moore, Miami University 
Witsur E. Moore, Central Michigan 
Education 
Howarp C. Morcan, Earlham College 
D. W. Morass, Indiana State Teachers 
ELIzaBETH Morse, Morse School of Expression 
*Evsert R. Moses, Jr., Ohio State University 
Dorotny I. Mutcrave, New York University 
EL_woop Murray, University of Denver 
Raymonp H. Myers, Milwaukee Center, Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin 
Anna R. NeELson, New J College for Women 
ALAN Nicnois, Uni ty of Southern California 
*Dean G. Nicnots, University of Wyoming 
Ceci. H. Nickie, Michigan State College 
Laurence E. Norton, Eureka College 
Norve.re, Indiana University 
oserH F, O’Brien, Pennsylvania State 
M. O'Connor, Grover Cleveland 
School 
Guy E. Ottver, Sr., North Central College 
. M. Brooklyn College 
vuvia V. Onesti, New Rochelle (N.Y.) Public 
Schools 
Norma Goopen Ostsy, Concordia College (Moor- 
head, Minn.) 
Davw Owen, University of Michigan 
Mary Gwen Owen, Macalaster 
Epwin H. Paocet, North Carolina State 
T. Eart Parvoz, Brigham Young University 


College of 
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Meret Parks, Detroit pees Public Schools 
W. M. Pararisu, University of Illinois 
OAN PATTERSON, Washington University 
era A. PAUL, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
*Orvitte L. Pence, University of Washi 
ANNAH Jo PENDLETON, Texas Technological Col- 
1 


A. Perers, Northwestern University 

W. S. Perers, University of Wisconsin 

WituiaM M. Pitkin, University of Wisconsin 

Frepric Piette, New York City 

Brooks Quimsy, Bates College 

Horace G. Rauskorr, University of Washington 

“Lester Raines, University of Alabama 

Frank M. Raric, University of Minneosta 

Carrie RasMusseN, Madison (Wis.) Public Schools 

Maser L. Rasmussen, Omaha (Neb.) South High 
School 

Letitia Rausicneck, New York City Schools 

Wirerp P. Rayner, Jackson (Mich.) Junior Col- 


a. C. Reacer, Rutgers University 
*Ernest H. Reep, Indiana State Teachers College 
Watter Reeves, The Peddie School 
D. Rem, Syracuse University 
Ketso Renrrow, Washington University 
*Paut B. Rickarp, Northwestern University 
*Paut J. Rirrer, Mary Washington College 
Kart F. Rosinson, State University of lowa 
Water O. Rostnson, St. John’s Universit 
Forrest H. Rose, Southeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College 
*Darrett E. Ross, Indiana University 
Lousene Rousseau, New York Cit 
Howarp L, Runion, University of Maine 
. P. Ryan, Grinnell College 
IRGINIA S. SANDERSON, Ohio State University 
T. Scuiesincer, New York City 
N. Scumupt, Sr., Lafayette College 
Epwin W. SCHOENBERGER, Lawrence College 
ArTHuR SCHOLTEN, New York University 
E. D. Schonsercer, University of North Dakota 
Leona Scott, Arkansas State Teachers College 
Preston H. Scott, Wayne University 
*Hucn F. Seasury, Southwest Texas State Teach- 


ers College 
Artuur E. Secorp, University of Missouri 
Frances M. Secet, The Nitchie School of Lip 
Reading . 
Freprica SHATTUCK, Iowa State Coll 
Ciaupe L. Saver, Louisiana State University 
Crarence T. Simon, Northwestern University 
Simonson, Stephens 
LOMON SIMONSON, Northwestern University 
E. Ray SKINNER, Wayne University 
Epira WARMAN SKINNER, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
ANNA HAWEKOTTE SMITH, Barat College 
Carney C. Smitu, Greenville, Ohio 
Eart Hosson Smita, Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity 
Gerorce WILLIAM SmitH, Russell Sage College 
*Hariey Louisiana State University 
OHN F. Smrru, Otterbein Coll 
osePH F, Smiru, University of Utah 
ary Noste Smrra, Cortland (N.Y.) State Teach- 
ers College 
Mitton Smita, Columbia University 
SHERMAN K. Smita, Tampa, Fla. 
L. C. Staats, Ohio University 
Detsert M. Statey, The Staley College of the 
Spoken Word 
*BurpETTe STAMPLEY, Michigan State 
InMA Stockwett, Jacksonville (Fla.) blic 
Schools 
E. Turner Stump, Kent State University 
Ipa Tarun, Newark (N.J.) Public Schools 
ANE Buss TAyLor, Hunter Coll 
ILLIAM Tempte, Brooklyn lege 
Cuartes Tempter, Hamline University 
Tuomas, Passaic (N.J.) Public Schools 
Wayne N. THOMPSON, Green State Uni- 
versity 


Frances B. Traits, Newark (N.J.) Public Schools 
Wi1u1aM M. Timmons, Ohio State University 


Grorce Totren, DePauw University 
A. FRANKLIN Trask, Priscilla Beach Theatre 
(Plymouth, Mass.) 
“Arcus TREsIDDER, Madison College 
Joun S. Umste, Goshen College 
Vance, Louisiana State University 
Russet. H. Wacner, Cornell University 
Kart R. Wattace, University of Virginia 
CHarLes H. WALTers, Butler University 
Dwicnt Watkins, University of California 
A. T. Weaver, University of Wisconsin 
moc) Wesster, The Marjorie Webster Schools 
(D.C, 
Conrap Wepserc, University of Redlands 
CHaRLotTe G. WELLS, Mount Holyoke College 
- Date Wetscn, Coe College 
NA West, Georgia State College for Women 
Rosert W. West, University Wisconsin 
Forest L. WHAN, University of Wichita 
Bessie L. Wurraker, University of Michigan 
*Metvin R. Warre, Indiana University 
WHITEHILL, JR., University of Pitts- 
urg: 
*Lioyp L. WIGHTMAN, Fa -D.) Senior H 
go (N.D.) igh 
WESLEY WIKSELL, Stephens College 
Eart W. Witey, Ohio State University 
H. Witke, New York University 
Louise K. WitiHovur, American Conservatory of 
Music, Chicago 
Harry M. Miami University 
ARLEIGH B. WILLIAMSON, New York University 
Howarp W. Witson, Evanston (Ill.) Township 
High School 
. A. Winans, Columbia, Mo. 
*F. Loren WINsHIP, University of Texas 
— Harter Wirt, Gary (Ind.) Board of Edu- 
cat 
C. M. Wisk, Louisiana State University 
ANNETT WOLTER, The Annett Wolter School of 
Speech and Drama (NYC) 
*ELizABeTH WorreLt, Central College (Fayette, 
Mo.) 
Epwarp A. Wricnt, Denison University 
W. Hayes YEAGER, University 
Doris G. Yoakam, N Illinois State Teach- 
ers 
ApELBERT Younc, Green Bay, Wis. 
— Wray Younc, Centenary College 
OBERT ForsyTHE YOUNG, Williams College 
Jane Dorsey ZIMMERMAN, Columbia University 
CHarLes W. ZoECKLER, Shorewood (Wis.) Com- 
munity Auditorium 


Omeca (National Honorary Dramatic 

DELTA OR Ruo (National Forensic Society 
MASQUE AND GaveL (National Honorary 


School Society) 
NATIONAL Forensic Leacue (High School Honor 
Society) 


NATIONAL THESPIAN DRAMATIC HONOR SOCIETY 
For SCHOOLS 

Omeca Upsiton (National Professional Speech 
and Dramatic Sorority) 

ational Professional Fraternity of 
Music Dramatic Art) . 

Pi Kappa Detta (National Honorary Forensic So- 
ciety) 

Tau Kappa (Honor Forensic 

Zeta Pui Era Professional Speech 
ternity for Women) 

Boston SPEECH IMPROVEMENT CLASS TEACHERS AS- 
SOCIATION 

DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers 

DEPARTMENT OF SpeecH, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 

DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH, Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers College 


ILLiNoIs ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH 
PENNSYLVANIA SPEECH ASSOCIATION 

Texas SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


The War Problems 
of 


The National Association of Teachers of Speech 
will meet December 28, 29, 30, 1943 


at 


The Commodore, New York City 


Copies of the program have already been mailed to all who have sent in their 
requests. Additional copies may be secured by writing: — 


The National Association of Teachers of Speech 
Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan 


Announcing— UNIVERSITY 
Publication of DEB ATERS’ 


Speech Monographs 


Volume X—$2.00 ANN UAL 
now ready 1942-1943 
Verbatim accounts of eight of the out- 


standing intercollegiate debates, discus- 
sions, symposiums, etc. of the preceding 


The National Directory of academic year. Briefs and bibliographies 
Teachers of Speech 

Volume for 1944—$1 .00 Partial contents: A Universal Draft of 

Man- and Woman-Power; A _ Planned 

ready in February Economy for the United States after the 


War; A Federal World Government; A 


Russian-United States Alli 
Address orders to: 


The National Association of Phelps 370 p. $2.25 
Teachers of Speech 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
Wayne University, Detroit |, Mich. 


950 University Ave. New York 52, N.Y. 
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Speaking Listening 


Bert Emsley, Frances E. Jones, William M. Timmons, Ohio State University 


In addition to carrying out the objectives re- 
quired by the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram, "Speaking and Listening” meets the 
basic, all-time needs of speaking to clarify 
and listening to understand. 143 pages. $1.00 


Public Speaking 
College 


Lionel Crocker 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
This practical book which deals with the 
basic principles of public speaking has 
proved its worth to college students and 
teachers. The discussions are vivid and in- 
spirational; the illustrative material is of ex- 
cellent literary quality. 492 pages. $2.50 


American 
Book 
Company 


IT 


Everyday 
Speech 


Harley Smith, Supervisor of Speech 
Education, University of Louisiana 
Laboratory School 

Clara E. Krefting, Head of Speech 
Department, Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, Peoria, Illinois 


E. E. Lewis, Professor of Education 
Ohio State University 


“Everyday Speech" meets the high school 
student on his own ground, helping him in his 
everyday speech needs to better self-ex- 
pression and social adjusment. It has wide 
use also in speech methods courses given 
in Teachers Colleges. 495 pages. $1.68 
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THREE IMPORTANT TEXTBOOKS 
in the 
McGRAW-HILL SERIES IN SPEECH 


A HISTORY AND CRITICISM OF AMERICAN PUBLIC ADDRESS 
Edited by Witt1AM Norwoop BriGANCE, Wabash College. Two volumes (not sold 
separately). 1030 pages, 6 x 9. $10.00 

In this book forty-one authors, all experts in the field, have written the history of public 

address in America, including the rise of American women to the platform and the place 

that teaching of rhetoric has’ had in the early American college curriculum, and have also 
written individual critical studies of twenty-eight outstanding American men of public 
address. 


DISCUSSION: PRINCIPLES AND TYPES 
By A. CRalG Bairp, State University of Iowa. 348 pages, 6 x 9. $2.50 

This text offers a comprehensive treatment of the principles and techniques of discussion, 
with special reference to their applicability to college study of the art of discussion of war 
and post-war problems. Thus emphasis is placed upon discussion as an agency for the expres- 
sion of reasoned public opinion—an important tool in the service of American democracy in 
war-time. The author gives specific suggestions for gathering material for discussion; for 
organizing such material; for leadership, participation, and delivery in discussion ; etc. 


TRAINING THE VOICE FOR SPEECH 

By C. RayMonp VAN Dusen, Michigan State College. 229 pages, 6 x 9. $2.00. 
Concise yet complete, this text presents a logically organized program of voice training. The 
author discusses the psychological and physiological factors involved in vocalization, in- 
cluding recent advances in these fields as they relate to voice production. Although he has 
treated these factors scientifically, the author has made the material understandable through 
the use of simple terminology. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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UNIVERSITY of MICHIGAN 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


1943-1944 
Fall Term—November 1-February 26 
Spring Term—March 6-June 24 
Summer Session—July 3-August 26 


DEGREES 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
MASTER OF ARTS 
MASTER OF SCIENCE 
‘ DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


COURSES 


Fundamentals of Speaking, Public Speaking, Speech Composition, Advanced Public Speaking 
(two courses), the Psychology of Language and Speech, British and American Orators, Ancient 
Orators and Theories of Speech, Medieval and Renaissance Orators and Theories of Speech, 
the Theory and Practice of Argumentation (two courses), Debate, Teaching and Coaching 
Debate, Seminar in Speech Composition and Debate, Essentials of Oral Interpretation, Choral 
Reading and the Oral Interpretation of Poetry, the Lecture Recital, Theory of Oral Reading, 
Public Reading and Speaking of Shakespeare, Public Reading and Speaking of Modern Drama, 
Studies in Reading and Dramatics, Introduction to Dramatic Intespretation, Elements of Play 
Production (two courses), Elementary Stagecraft (two courses), Elements of Musical Produc- 
tion (two courses), Acting (two courses), Intermediate Stagecraft (two courses), Advanced 
Dramatic Production (two courses), Make-Up for the Stage, Costuming (two courses), Ad- 
vanced Stagecraft (two courses), Seminar in Dramatics (two courses), Fundamentals of 
Broadcasting, Broadcasting Technique, Radio Reading and Dramatics (two courses) Writing 
for Radio, Broadcasting Specialization, Stage and Radio Diction, Mechanisms of Speech 
Production, Biological and Physiological Aspects of Linguistics and Phonetics, Introduction to 
Phonetics, General Phonetics, Dynamic Phonetics, Individual Differences, Development of 
Speech Specificity, Structure and Function of the Voice and Speech, the Study of Speech 
Disorders, Clinical Methods in Speech Correction (two courses) Seminar in Phonetics, Seminar 
in Voice Science, Methods and Problems in Linguistic Science, Seminar in Speech Correction, 
General Course in Experimental Phonetics, Anatomy and Function of Vocal Organs, Speech- 
Reading (two courses), Methods in Speech-Reading, Theory and History in the Teaching of 
Speech-Reading (two courses), the Teaching of Speech. 


ACTIVITIES 


DRAMATIC PRODUCTION—six full-length plays in regular session and eight in summer 
session with four performances each. SPEECH CORRECTION—an endowed speech clinic 
operating full time in both sessions handling six hundred clinical cases and conducting surveys 
throughout the state. RADIO—a fully equipped radio studio with daily broadcasts over WJR 
and other commercial stations in Detroit. DEBATE AND ORATORY—intercollegiate contests 
in debate and oratory. 


INFORMATION 


For the 1943-1944 Undergraduate Announcement or the Graduate Announcement of the 
University (now available), address Ira M. Smith, Registrar. For the 1944 Summer Session 
Announcement of the University (available May |), edien Dr. L. M. Eich, Secretary of the 
Summer Session. 


Letters in regard to courses, requirements for degrees, and other departmental matters should 
be sent to Professor G. E. Densmore, Chairman of the Department of Speech, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Prescription! 


for a varied radio program—whether 
your audience be juvenile or adult, at 
the dial or before the mike. 


PIED PIPER BROADCASTS is a volume of childhood’s favorite fairy 
tales, made into plays for single program or series broadcasting. Here 
are Rip Van Winkle, The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse, Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves, Dick Whittington, The Sleeping Beauty, 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, and The Three Little Pigs. There 
is also a short chapter of helpful hints for broadcasting and an outline 
of sound effects, as well as lyrics with original music for each script. 

About $2.00 
RADIO WORKSHOP PLAYS. Revised and enlarged edition. Included 
are 26 plays by James M. Morris of Radio Station KOAC, each play 
tested by actual production. Covering a wide range of subjects from 
historical to fairy tales to original drama, the plays are well suited 
for use by speech students and broadcasters. Royalty free for non- 
commercial use. Detailed suggestions accompany each play and a final 
section, “The Director’s Handbook,” is a mine of information that 
insures successful production. 559p. $3.00 


ONCE UPON A TIME is a collection of twenty-six scripts for a library 
radio program for children—children’s stories, legends, folk and fairy 
tales, rewritten and timed, all ready for the air. They are royalty free 
(non-commercial use) and are a selection of those that the Denver 
Public Library found most successful in six years on the air. sats 
RADIO ROADS TO READING is an interesting collection of library 
book talks broadcast to girls and boys. These have all been heard on 
successful library radio programs in Rochester, where the editor, 
Julia L. Sauer, is head of the Public Library’s department of Work 
With Children. 236p. $2.25 
LIBRARY ON THE AIR bears the adult listener in mind, with 37 
actual scripts, varying in theme and length, from libraries all. over 
the country, as well as a chapter of ideas for still other broadcasts, 
edited by Marie D. Loizeaux. Here is a cross section of the programs 
that tell listeners-in about the services available at their libraries. 
364p. $2.25 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave., New York 


WORKSHOP 

PLAYS. 
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The Department of Speech 


Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge 


Under the policy of war-time acceleration, Louisiana State University has 
adopted the quarter system, making enrollment possible four times a year. 
The spring quarter extends from March 10 to June 3, the summer quarter 
June 9 to September 2. Prospective students are invited to write for in- 
formation or to confer with members of the faculty present at the forth- 
coming convention of the National Association of Teachers of Speech in 
New York, December 28-30, 1943. 


Members of the Faculty 
C. M. Wise, Ph.D., Head G. W. Gray, Ph.D. 
Phonetics Voice Science 
C. L. Shaver, Ph.D. C 
D . E, Kantner, Ph.D. 


D. C. Dickey, Ph.D. Speech Pathology and Correction 
Rhetoric and Public Address Edith Dabney, M.A. 


Archibald McLeod, Ph.D. Costuming 
a Vy MA Harriett Idol, Ph.D. 
yn Vance, M.A. 
Inte ‘ Fundamentals 
Nora Landmark, M.A. Maude David Flower, B.O., B.M. 
Radio Interpretation 


The University grants the Degrees of 
B.A., M.A. and Ph.D. in Speech 


ADDRESS C. M. WISE 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 
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CHORIC DRAMAS 


WE BELIEVE that the four choric dramas listed below represent as fine quality 
as the market affords. All have been successful to an unusual degree. Order 
them at 50 cents per copy. If you are disappointed, we shall return your money. 


THEY ALso SERVE, by Harold G. Sliker. On the theme that ‘All history isn’t in 
the books ; it’s too big for books,” They Also Serve is being acknowledged far 
and wide as one of the most exciting, one of the most stimulating patriotic efforts 
of this or any year. We hope that you make us prove that. (See our offer above. ) 


THE VOICE OF AMERICA, by Elizabeth Welch. Here's splendid writing, too—a 
choric drama that lends itself to almost any type of presentation. It can be done 
with tableaux without music ; with music without tableaux ; with both. The V oice 
of America traces The Four Freedoms through our history, from Columbus to the 
present ; and in doing this, it generates such power, such high resolve that being 
an American takes on a seldom-realized splendor. 


HYACINTH ON WHEELS, by Walter Kerr. This is a short play utilizing a verse- 
speaking choir. Tested first at Northwestern University, then at National 
Catholic University, Hyacinth on W beels has come to be known as a work of 
rare distinction. The plot has to do with the Elevated in a great city. The 
verse-speaking choir represents the full sound of the elevated train as it recurs 
in the play. Here, therefore, we have a play that is strong enough to stand 
on its own merits, yet immeasurably improved by means of the choral-group 
background. 


Ir HE CouLp Speak, by Harold G. Sliker. In a year's time, this superb evaluation 
of George Washington's service to his country has become the No. 1 produc- 
tion of its kind for Bill of Rights Day, Constitution Day, and for patriotic 
occasions everywhere, to say nothing of its wide use on Washington's birthday 
and at Commencement. We urge you to order one or all four of these choric 
dramas at once. Be convinced of their worth—on our money-back guarantee. 


The Forty-Minute Classics 
Ready now: The Rivals; The Importance of Being Earnest ; The Christmas Carol. 
Books, each 50 cents. The best abridgments in the field. 


Row, Peterson & Company 
New York Evanston, Illinois Los Angeles 
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NNOUNCING 


FIRST AIDS 
FOR STUTTERERS 


by 
H. J. HELTMAN 


Professor of Speech 


Syracuse University 


‘Three Dollars the Copy 


EXPRESSION COMPANY - PUBLISHERS 
Boston 
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An immediate and overwhelming success 


NINE GIRLS 


A mystery drama in Prologue and 2 acts 


By WILFRID H. PETTITT 


Cast: 9 girls. One interior set. 


This play, fresh from the New York stage, requires a cast of only nine 
girls, and so solves the man-power shortage and also the “leading-man”- 
power shortage. Tense and thrilling, released everywhere now to amateurs, 
it is being widely used and widely acclaimed, as it is produced in college 
and university theatres and high schools and little theatres throughout the 
country. It fits your present needs, and fits them with distinction and with a 
rare opportunity for presenting a play as unusual in skill and interest as 
it is in its cast. 


It is far above the “whodunit” type of mystery, for it offers a tense 


psychological drama that unfolds in terms of compelling dramatic action, 
as nine pretty college girls gather in a mountain retreat for a week-end 


and gradually suspect and discover, in their midst, a killer. 
Price, 75¢. 
Royalty on application. 
The finest plays are published by: 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Speech 


Wilhelmina G. Hedde and William Norwood Brigance 


A complete and well-balanced basal text for your high 
school speech course, AMERICAN SPEECH covers all 
phases of speech training and practice—77 pages are de- 
voted to Everyday Speech in a Democracy, 79 pages to 
Communicating Thought, 130 pages to all forms of Origi- 
nal Speaking, 70 pages to Interpretation, and 104 pages 
to Dramatics. AMERICAN SPEECH will meet your class- 
room requirements. 


Chicago 


$1.80 listless usual school discount 


Philadel phia New York 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


DIRECT COMMUNICATION 


Written and Spoken 


By DAVIS,” FASSETT, GREENE, PACKARD, and SCHORER 
A non-literary manual designed to give thorough and im- 
mediately practical training in effective communication, 
both written and spoken, and in intelligent reading. Exer- 
cise material based on a wide variety of currently discussed 
subjects—physics, aviation, history, geography, mechanics, 
world events, political ideology, chemistry. 

254 pp. $1.50. Paper edition, $1.25 


The Fourth Edition of WOOLLEY & SCOTT'S 
COLLEGE HANDBOOK of COMPOSITION 


The standard manual of English usage and rhetoric thor- 
oughly revised and reorganized. New in format, new in 
organization, sound in performance. 456 pp. $1.50 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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ENGLISH SPEECH 
RECORDS 


The Linguaphone Catalogue of English speech materials contains the 
most extensive list of records in English, covering a wide range of 


interests. 


Departmental classifications include: 


PHONETICS DRAMA 
PRONUNCIATION PROSE 
INTONATION DIALECTS 
CONVERSATION— HISTORY 

American and British BROADCAST ENGLISH 
SHAKESPEARE BIBLE READINGS 
POETRY CHILDREN'S RECORDS 
CHORAL VERSE SPEAKING COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 

ETC., ETC. 


Every item is clearly and fully described and cross referenced. Table of 
Contents and Name Index save time and temper in locating and check- 


ing. 
Introduction by W. Cabell Greet, Associate Professor of English, Bar- 
nard College, Columbia University, Editor of AMERICAN SPEECH. 


Send for FREE copy of 


LINGUAPHONE CATALOGUE OF 
ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 


(Catalogue of Linguaphone Language Series of 20 languages also available) 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
18 RCA Building, Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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LIP READING 


“SIMPLIFIED LIP READING’” WAS THE 
ONLY BOOK ON LIP READING LISTED 
BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF NEW 
YORK CITY in 1936 and again in 1940. 


This method of lip reading is simply con- 
structed, easily learned when it is studied 
conscientiously according to the directions, 
“How To Study Simplified Lip Reading” and 
can be taught by almost every teacher of speech 
without special training. 


Copyrights, 1933, © cl1AA129753—1936, Entry 
Class A, 93760 


Accredited by the Association of American 
Universities 


Special discount to Teachers of Speech and 
Universities : 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Supplementary Schoo! for 
LIP READING AND SPEECH 
CORRECTION 
523 EAST 77TH STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 
Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabri dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 


reference books. It is truly “‘the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
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Books for Your Speech Classes 


A Basic Course in Communication 


WRITING AND SPEAKING 


By Argus Tresidder, Professor of Spoken English, Leland Schubert, Associate 
Professor of English, both of Madison College; and Charles W. Jones, Associate 
Professor of English, Cornell University. 

Outgrowth of a study of various efforts by many schools and colleges to combine writ- 
ing and speaking, this newly published text embodies no transient theories but it 
actually develops and completely integrates the two phases of communication into one 
basic course. It incorporates the valuable teaching experience of the authors as they 
used these materials in their respective schools. It is organized to fit exactly such a 
course as the one given at Cornell in “Oral and Written Expression.” Objectives are 
to teach the student: (1) to speak and write concisely and with a purpose, (2) to 
read and listen with understanding and discrimination. Provides an over-view of all 
aspects of spoken and written English for basic courses for the Army and Navy pro- 
grams. Charts for correcting and grading are printed on the inside covers of this 

volume. 461 pages. 


Complete Rewriting of the Widely Used 
PRINCIPLES OF EFFECTIVE. 
SPEAKING . Fourth, Enlarged Edition 


By William Phillips Sandford, Formerly Head of Division of Speech, University 
of Illinois and Willard Hayes Yeager, Depew Professor of Public Speaking and 
Head of the Department, The George Washington University. 

During their comprehensive rewriting of this book, the authors added several NEW 
FEATURES: The Business Interview (4 chapters), Discussions and Conference (3 
chapters), Parliamentary Law (1 chapter), two special chapters: Voice and Diction 
by Argus Tresidder, and Principles of Discussion by William H. Timmons. Other 
sections retained and carefully revised follow: Beginning Principles, Attention and 
Interest, Speech Composition, Speech Delivery. In broadened scope all phases of 
speech instruction are covered in this comprehensive book which provides thirty com- 
plete speeches for study and practice. Many of these have been delivered by eminent 

personalities in the current news. 580 pages, $2.75 


For Systematic, Compact Coverage of the Subject: 


@ INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC SPEAKING, by Donald Hayworth, Head, Depart- 
ment of Speech and Dramatics, Michigan State College. Revised Edition. Records and 
evaluates the progress of several hundred beginning students. 432 pages. $2.50 


@ THE EXTEMPORE SPEECH, by Earl W. Wells, Professor of Speech and Paul X. 
Knoll, Assistant Professor of Speech, both of Oregon State College. With fundamental 
principles this text combines much practice in delivery. 362 pages. $2.50 


@ HANDBOOK OF ARGUMENTATION, by Russell H. Wagner, Associate Professor 
of Speech, Cornell University. Covers the nature and forms of argument; modes of 
proof, refutation, organization, composition and delivery. 167 pages. $.75 


@ READING ALOUD, by Wayland M. Parrish, Associate Professor of Speech, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Second Revised Edition. Aims at an oral interpretation of literature 
in terms of adequate emotional and mental response. 506 pages. $2. 


Copy of our General Catalog will be Sent on Request 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street New York 10, N.Y. 
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THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SPEECH 
of 
WAYNE 
UNIVERSITY 


Degrees offered— 
A.B. and A.M. 


Fields of Specialization— 


Radio 

Dramatics 

Public Speaking 
Interpretative Reading 
Speech Science 
Speech Correction 
Speech Education 


National Honor Societies— 


Delta Sigma Rho 
National Collegiate 
Players 


For information write— 


Dr. Preston H. Scott, Chairman 
Department of Speech 
Wayne University 

Detroit |, Michigan 


The complete handbook 


ENGLISH 
COMMUNICATION 


by TAFT, McDERMOTT, 
JENSEN, & YEAGER 


435 pp., $1.40 


A Handbook of Writing 
grammatical principles simply but 
fully presented. 


separate chapters on logical rea- 
soning, the précis, the organiza- 
tion of material, the term paper. 


a chapter on the preparation of 
the technical report. 


a chapter on official military cor- 


respondence. 


and Speaking 
four concluding chapters covering 
the important elements in the 
teaching of speech. They summar- 
ize the principles of oral com- 
munication and apply them to 
speech delivery and to various 


types of speeches. 
Write for an examination copy 


Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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LONGMANS’ TEXTS 


Developing Ideas into Essays and Speeches 


By Harry Wo.cott Rossins and ROBERT TARBELL OLIVER, 
both of Bucknell University. 


A handbook for written and oral composition, on exploring ideas, steps in developing 
ideas, and building ideas into essays and speeches. 


1943 160 pages $1.75 


Speech in Education: A Guide for the 
Classroom Teacher 


By Ovuie L. Backus, University of Michigan 


For classroom teachers and prospective teachers, Dr. Backus’ new text seeks to in- 
terpret the field of speech in the light of modern educational theory and practice. 
Covers Speech Rehabilitation, Applied Speech, and Speech Improvement. 


1943 358 pages 11 illustrations $2.75 


Speech: Forms and Principles 
By ANDREW THOMAS WEAVER, University of Wisconsin 


The author presents the material and methods which a third of a century of experi- 
ence in teaching Speech Fundamentals has led him to believe are essential. 


1942 437 pages 12 half-tones $2.75 


The Psychology of Persuasive Speech 


By ROBERT TARBELL OLIVER, Bucknell University (on leave) 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 


A well-written consideration of the uses of persuasion in the various types of speak- 
ing situations, with stress upon the psychological aspects of the occasion, the audience 
and the speaker. Suitable for courses in Persuasion and for second-semester courses. 


1942 389 pages 11 half-tones 10 figures $2.75 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
215 Victoria Street, Toronto 2 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 3 
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CURRENT SPEECH MATERIAL 


Outstanding orations by the leading moulders of public opinion. 
The “best thoughts of the best minds” on current questions of the 
day, presented in each issue of 


VITAL SPEECHES 
The Best Expression of Contemporary Thought in America 


Twenty addresses that appeared in VITAL SPEECHES Volume IX are listed 
by one of the declamation bureaus as outstanding orations of the year. 


Twenty of the twenty eight addresses chosen as “Representative 
American Speeches: 1942-43” appeared in VITAL SPEECHES dur- 


ing that period. 


Increase the interest of the students in your speech classes by the use of these 
timely addresses on current topics, which tie in with the English, economic, 
government, sociology and business courses of the student. 


ISSUED SEMI-MONTHLY 
SUBSCRIPTION $3.00 a year; $5.00 two years; $1.00 four months 


FOR CLASSROOM USE 
4 MONTHS — 8 ISSUES 
75 cents each for 10 or more copies 
50 cents each for 25 or more copies 


VITAL SPEECHES 


OF THE DAY 
33 West 42 Street New York 18, N.Y. 


Copies of THE POWER OF THE SPOKEN WORD containing speeches of Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek before Congress with comments by Dr. Lionel Crocker available on 


request. 
VICTORY BONDS VITAL SPEECHES 
VITAL TO WAR VITAL TO PEACE 
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A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN DRAMA Second Editions 


ArTHUR Hosson QUINN 


Vol. I From the Beginning to the Civil War 
Vol. If From the Civil War to the Present Day 


Volume I of this standard work on the American drama has been revised 
(1943) with new material and a greatly enlarged List OF PLAYS 1665-1860. 
octavo, 530 pages. Volume II (1936) carries the history through the season 
of 1935-1936. octavo, 296+ 432 pages. $5.00 each 


THE COMPLETE ACTED PLAY 
From Script to Final Curtain 
CRAFTON AND ROYER 


The book which answers all the questions which arise in the production of 
a play, with specific directions and many illustrations. 


“The authors have set down in simple form and friendly language the prob- 
lems which beset a director of his first play. . .. Recommended for all schools.” 
—George Freedley in THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


“The authors’ suggestions are most practicable and evidently based on their 
own experience.” 


—R. J. Wade, Emerson College 
385 pages $8vo. ill. $2.75 


SPEECH FOR MILITARY SERVICE 


BRICANCE AND IMMEL 
Published in June, 1943, it is now used in seventy colleges. The fourth 
printing will be ready in January. 
“Professor Brigance has the proper conception of what soldiers need.” 
—Bower Aly, University of Missouri. 
150 pages pocket size $100 


F. 8S. CROFTS & CO. 
101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 
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The School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Evanston Chicago, Illinois 


Departments 


Theatre, Radio, Speech Re-education, Interpretation, Public Speaking 


Degrees 


Bachelor of Science in Speech, Master of Arts, Doctorate of Education, Doctorate of 


Philosophy. 


Vera Bantz, B.S. 

Jane Bierstedt, A.B. 
Robert Black, A.B. 

Marie Brittin, M.A. 
Raymond Carhart, Ph.D. 
Evelyn Corgan, B.S. 
Jessie Crothers, A.B. 

Cc. C. Cunningham, Ph.D. 
Donley Feddersen, M.A. 
Theodore Fuchs, M.A. 


McDonald Held, M.A. 
Geneva Herndon, M.A. 
Naomi Hill, M.A. 
Armand Hunter, M.A. 
Harold Jordan, M.A. 
John Keys, M.A. 

Alvina Krause, M.A. 
Shirley Kriegel, B.A. 
Charlotte Lee, M.A. 
Irving J. Lee, Ph.D. 
William D. Lucas, M.A. 
Thomas Marsh, M.A. 
James H. McBurney, Ph.D. 
Bettie McClelland, A.B. 
Glen E. Mills, Ph.D. 
Lee Mitchell, Ph.D. 

Paul Moore, Ph.D. 
James Mullendore, M.A. 
Grace Newell, M.A. 
Georgiana Peacher, M.A. 
Clarence A. Peters, M.A. 
Gordon E. Peterson, Ph.D. 
Catherine Player, B.A. 


Lew Sarett, A.B., LL.B., Litt.D. 


Helen Schrader, M.A. 


Walter B. Scott, Jr., Ph.D. 


Helen Seeney, A.B. 
Clarence Simon, Ph.D. 
Solomon Simonson, Ph.D. 
Theodore Skinner, M.A. 
Winifred Ward, Ph.B. 


Claudia Webster, M.A. 
Ruth Williams, A.B. 
Ernest J. Wrage, Ph.D. 


Faculty 


Assistant in Radio 

Assistant in Speech Re-education 

Assistant in Radio 

Teaching Fellow in Public Speaking 
Associate Professor of Speech Re-education 
Research Assistant in Speech Re-education 
Assistant in Theatre 

Professor of Literary Interpretation 
Instructor in Radio 


Associate Professor of Dramatic Production; Director of the 
University Theatre 


Teaching Assistant in Dramatic Production 

Assistant in Theatre 

Instructor in Public Speaking 

Instructor in Radio; Director of Radio Playshop 
Teaching Fellow in Public Speaking 

Research Assistant in Speech Re-education 

Assistant Professor of Interpretation 

Assistant in Speech Re-education 

Teaching Assistant in Interpretation 

Assistant Professor of Public Speaking 

Teaching Fellow in Public Speaking 

Teaching Fellow in Public Speaking 

Professor of Public Speaking; Dean of the School of Speech 
Assistant in Speech Re-education 

Instructor in Public Speaking 

Assistant Professor of Dramatic Production 

Assistant Professor of Speech Re-education 

Research Assistant in Speech Re-education 

Assistant in Theatre 

Assistant in Speech Re-education 

Instructor in Public Speaking; Director of Men's Debate 
Instructor in Speech Re-education 

Assistant in Radio 

Professor of Persuasion and Professional Speech 
Teaching Fellow in Public Speaking; Director of Women's 


Assistant Professor of Dramatic Literature 

Assistant in Theatre 

Professor of Speech Re-education; Director of Speech Clinic 

Teaching Fellow in Public Speaking 

Teaching Fellow in Dramatic Production 

Assistant Professor of Dramatic Production; Director of the 
Children’s Theatre 

Instructor in Dramatic Production 

Assistant in Theatre 

Instructor in Public Speaking 


For information about courses, degree requirements, scholarships, fellowships, 1944 Sum- 
mer Session, write to James H. McBurney, Dean, School of Speech, Northwestern Univer- 


sity, Evanston, Illinois. 
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EVERY FAMILY HAS ONE 
By George Batson 


The eccentric Reardons, over-impressed with 
their ancestry, are brought sharply to their 
senses when cantankerous Grandma and a 
pretty visiting cousin drag skeletons from the 
closets, causing comic havoc. 75c. (Royalty, 


$25.00.) 


LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
By Fritz Rotter and Allen Vincent 


A New York production last season. It is a 
simple and human story of a girls’ boarding 
school in Switzerland, dealing with tolerance 
and understanding in time of war. The play 
has humor in its treatment and significance in 
tender and touching. 75c. (Royalty, 


THE MALE ANIMAL 
By James Thurber and Elliott Nugent 


Tommy Turner, a young college professor, is 
faced with two problems—a romantic one and 
an academic one. The solution of one forces 
of the other. Paper, 75c. (Royalty, 


AND CAME THE SPRING 
By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 


New, worthwhile comedy of youth about a 
charming hoyden who, under the influence of 
Spring and first love, disrupts a pleasant, typi- 
cal American home in a brightly humorous 
manner. Touched with sentiment, designed to 
entertain. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


ONE OF THE FRYING PAN 
By Francis Swann 


A successful Broadway comedy in which six 
a young people share an apartment 
humorous situations. 75c. (Royalty, 


CLAUDIA 
By Rose Franken 


Popular comedy success. Child-wife Claudia 
meets three crises which lead her into woman- 
hood. Tenderly, humorously told, the story has 
appeal—a big hit! (Royalty, 


THE FIGHTING LITTLES 
By Caroline Francke 


Booth Tarkington’s recent novel makes an 
amiable and delightful family comedy. Through 
three acts the quick-tempered Littles squabble 
their way through differences in viewpoint and 
ridiculous situations without even knowing how 
funny they are. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


PLAYS FOR SCHOOL PRODUCTION 


PAPA IS ALL 
By Patterson Greene 


Theatre Guild production last season. A cheer- 
ful comedy about the Pennsylvania Dutch. ay. 
rannical Papa, hated by his family, fortunately 
disappears to everyone’s satisfaction—only to 
Highly entertaining. 75c. (Royalty, 


A MURDER HAS BEEN ARRANGED 
By Emlyn Williams 


This novel and unique thriller by the author of 
Night Must Fall tells how a charming but sin- 
ister murderer poisons his uncle at a party on 
the stage of a theatre—and is brought to jus- 
tice in an ingenious and entertaining manner. 
75c, (Royalty, $25.00.) 


RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
By Charl Armstrong 


Produced in New York last season, jane Cowl 
starring. A case of amnesia for Eliza hard- 
taxed center of an irritating household, T- 
mits her to indulge in hilarious caprices which 
bring about a satisfactory solution to her prob- 
lems, 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


EVER SINCE EVE 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


This comedy of youth by the authors of June 
Mad is the mirthful story of Susan Blake and 
her hectic experiences as assistant editor of the 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75c. (Royalty, 


GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
By Hagar Wilde and Dale Eunson 


The Broadway hit telling of the havoc a sweet- 

faced girl causes in a pleasant Connecticut 

home. fer complex mind is exposed in three 

acts of horror and shrewdly 

3 Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75c. (Royalty, 
5.00. 


CRY HAVOC 
By Allan R. Kenward 
Hailed as a female Journey's End, this all- 


women play is the story of a group of nurses 
on Bataan with a spy in their midst. Compelling, 
hard-hitting theatre. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75c. 
(Royalty, $50.00.) 


THE DAMASK CHEEK 
By John van Druten and Lloyd Morris 


Broadway hit. Literate and charmin comed 
of manners dealing with a represse Englis' 

inster who comes to New York in 1909 in 
the hope of finding a husband. Quick, witty 
dialogue. 75c. (Royalty, $35.00.) 


The 1944 Supplement to Our Basic Catalogue for Plays Is Now Ready— 
Send for Your Copy Today. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. {Founded 1830} 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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If your school is fortunate in possess- 
ing Fairchild Sound Equipment for 
its invaluable aid to speech, lan- 
guages, and music instruction, you 
have precision instruments that are 
standard for their purpose. Fairchild 
represents the highest reliability, the 
utmost durability. But, the Fairchild 
Pegasus—mark of Fairchild research, 
advanced engineering design and 
superlative craftsmanship—is a war 


R HORSE NOW 


horse now. Practically all of Fair- 
child’s production today is concen- 
trated on essential materials for 
military requirements. 
Take good care of your 
present Fairchild Equipment. 

It is irreplaceable for the present. In 
order to protect and extend the life of 
the equipment you now possess, our 
Service Department will lend every as- 
sistance possible. Please call upon us. 


. it had to satisly Fairchild 


& 


[Sound Equipment Division_| 


AVIATION 


CORPORATION 
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88.06 Van Wyck Boulevard lamaca LI 
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Teachers of Speech will hold its annual con- 
vention at New York's famed Commodore. And 
the Commodore's advantages make it the ideal 
choice for you when you attend the convention 
or whenever you visit New York. The Commodores 
is ideally located near theaters, shops and points 
of interest. It offers you grand comfort, fine food 
in any of four famous restaurants, and friendly 
service. 2000 large, outside rooms, ell with privets 
bath. 


THE 


“NEW YORK’S BEST 
LOCATED HOTEL” 
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New 


We are very proud of the new readings that are described in our 1944 catalog. Here | 
is a list of some of the outstanding titles that we feel sure will be added to our long list 


of important winners. 


HUMOROUS 


Arsenic and O}d Lace. Kesserling. From the 
famous comedy success (a smash hit in New 
Work and an the reed). 10 min. Two 


charming 
and innocent ladies populate their cellar with the 


remains of socially and religiously “acceptable” 
roomers; then there is their brother who thinks 
he is Teddy Roosevelt, and another brother 
(played by Boris Karloff.) 60¢c 


Importance of Being Earnest. Oscar Wilde. 
From the y. 10 min, A funny mixup over 
names. Adult characters. 50c 


Ma's Psychological Moment. Leota Hulse 
Black. 10 min. Another of the readi featuring 
the inimitable Ma Peasley. Pa and children 
are characters. 60c 


Yes Means No. Rogers-Leary. From the popu- 
lar contest play. 10 min. Teddy's father, dis- 

sted with his son’s incompetence, offers him 
$100 00.00 for every time he says “No.” Teddy piles 
up “Noes” enough in ela minutes to pay his 
honeymoon expenses, but nearly wrecks his fath- 
er’s business and his own romance as well. Other 
main characters are the stenographer and Teddy’s 
fiancee. Very funny. 


DRAMATIC 


The American Way. Kaufman-Hart. From 
the patriotic drama presented at Center Theater, 
New York. 10 min. Martin Gunther, a German 

agg appreciates the American Way of life. 
In a Fascist seem he dies as he has lived, an 
fighting for 


The Black Cat. A mono arranged from 
Edgar A. Poe's ghastly story. 4 min, 50¢ 


The Dead Hear. mi From the play in 
which Henry Irving and Ellen Terry co-starred. 


what gives meaning to 


10 min. Very dramatic. A number of good char: 
acters, 


Doll’s House. From Ibsen's famous play. 10 
min. 


Fires at Valley Forge. Barrett Clark. From 
the play. 10 min. Very patriotic. The lines ate 
all good, and there is a thrilling speech by Wash. 
ington, 60¢ 


Midshipman Easy. Sylvia C. Bates. From 
the thrilling patriotic mgt S min. Characters: @ 
wife and little boy. 60¢ 


The Moon Is Down. John Steinbeck. From 
the striking new war play which aroused 
much discussion when produced in New Yorks 
and on the Screen, 10 min. The story of Mayor 
Orden who stood true, in spite of the Nazi com 
querors who took over his country. All adult 
characters. 60c 


The Mother of Gesta. Gorden Morris. An- 
other and different reading from “Mothers of 
Men.” 10 min. Appealing. ic. 60e 


On Berrowed Time. Osborne. From the suc- 
cessful Broadway play. 10 min. Is sure to be one 
of the big successes of the season. 60¢ 


The Rag. Burdge. The dramatic story of an 
old battle flag. 10 min. Unique, picturesque, 
patriotic, this reading is sure to be much im 
dem 600 


The Sergeant. Agnes Sligh Turnbull. 10 mim 
A moving story of the dog, Sergeant, : 
Company A, ~5g gave his life to save the 

little daughter 


A True Story. Mark Twain. 10 min. A dm- 
matic monolog. Old negro woman tells her = 


perience during slavery. 


Send for our free catalog, in which are listed: 
322 STATE CONTESTS, 50 INTER-STATE AND 22 NATIONAL 


WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU 
SIOUX CITY 20, IOWA. 
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